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FOREWORD 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  outbursts  of  anger  and 
the  great  interest  in  manifestations  of  anger,  relatively 
few  scientific  investigations  have  been  undertaken  be- 
cause it  has  been  difficult  to  produce  anger  in  the  labo- 
ratory under  controlled  conditions  and  to  predict  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  outburst  when  so  produced. 
Anger  arises  under  stressful  circumstances,  usually 
when  we  least  expect  it.  Its  natural  habitat  is  found 
in  the  day-to-day  relations  of  human  beings  with  one 
another. 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  Goodenough,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  a  number  of  parents  who  observed  their 
own  young  children,  has  undertaken  an  extensive  study 
of  the  manifestations  of  anger  in  its  natural  surround- 
ings. It  includes  much  of  both  theoretical  and  practical 
significance.  The  value  of  systematic  observation  as  a 
technique  of  securing  information  of  scientific  value  is 
demonstrated.  As  one  reads  one  is  constantly  im- 
pressed with  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  analysis, 
which  deals  successfully  with  the  conditions  under 
which  anger  outbursts  occur,  the  behavior  manifested, 
the  general  background  in  which  outbursts  appear,  the 
methods  of  control  used,  and  the  after  effects  on  the 
child. 

Moreover,  the  report,  like  its  subject  matter,  pos- 
sesses human  interest.  It  not  only  affords  an  excellent 
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demonstration  of  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  material  that  is  difficult  to  handle,  but  also  furnishes 
much  of  value  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  will  read 
it  with  growing  interest. 

John  E.  Anderson 
Director,  Institute  of  Child  Welfare 
University  of  Minnesota 
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INTRODUCTION 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

Lack  of  Quantitative  Data  Regarding  Anger 
among  Children 

Despite  the  theoretical  importance  of  anger  in  the 
emotional  make-up  of  the  individual  very  few  quanti- 
:ative  studies  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  psycho- 
ogical  literature.  The  studies  that  have  appeared  thus 
far  may  be  classified  roughly  as  follows:1  physiological 
md  neurological  studies,  usually  carried  out  upon  ani- 
nals  and  designed  to  test  certain  theories  of  the  nature 
)f  emotion  (Cannon,  Bard,  Sherrington)  ;  experimen- 
tal studies  on  the  expression  of  the  emotions  among 
idults  (Moore,  Landis)  and  among  children  (Wat- 
>on,  Blanton,  Sherman)  ;  studies  on  the  inheritance  of 
rascibility  (Davenport,  Levy)  ;  studies  on  the  in- 
Teased  irascibility  observed  in  certain  mental  and  nerv- 
>us  diseases  (De  Saussure,  Diefendorf)  ;  observational 
ind  experimental  studies  on  anger  among  animals 
'Stratton,  Kohler,  Pieron)  or  among  the  mentally  de- 
ective  (Morrison)  ;  experiments  on  the  revival  of 
mger  (Washburn)  ;  experiments  on  racial  differences 

1  The  names  in  the  parentheses  include  only  a  few  of  the  per- 
ons  who  have  made  valuable  contributions  in  the  fields  specified, 
"hey  are  cited  merely  as  examples  in  order  to  make  the  nature  of 
le  classification  more  concrete  to  the  reader.  Specific  references 
rill  be  found  in  the  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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in  irascibility  (Washburn)  ;  self-observations  by  col- 
lege students  in  regard  to  anger  and  its  relationship 
to  other  factors  (Gates,  Richardson,  Stratton)  ;  de- 
scriptive case  studies  of  temper  tantrums  among  prob 
lem  children  (Thorn,  Wallon,  Foster  and  Anderson) 
observational  notes  on  anger  found  in  child  biogra 
phies  (Darwin,  Moore,  Sully)  ;  questionnaire  studie: 
(Hall)  ;  and  laboratory  studies  of  related  emotion: 
such  as  negativism  or  jealousy  (Levy  and  Tulchin 
Reynolds,  Goodenough). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  studies,  which  ar 
based  upon  some  form  of  empirical  data,  much  of  th 
theoretical  literature  on  the  nature  of  emotion  cor 
tains  special  sections  on  anger,  while  the  books  an< 
articles  on  child  training  and  mental  hygiene  contai 
much  advice  on  the  prevention  of  temper  tantrum 
among  children,  frequently  coupled  with  dire  proph( 
cies  as  to  the  effect  of  such  outbursts  upon  the  ments 
and  social  well-being  of  the  child  who  displays  then 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  writers  have  taken  th 
stand  that,  when  properly  controlled  and  directec 
anger  has  a  definite  social  value  both  for  the  ind 
vidual  and  for  the  group. 

That  anger  is  a  normal  emotional  manifestation  an 
need  cause  anxiety  only  when  it  becomes  excessi\j 
either  in  frequency  or  intensity  or  when  the  attitudr 
aroused  during  anger  show  an  undue  tendency  to  pe 
sist  in  the  form  of  "grudges,"  "feelings  of  persec 
tion,"  and  the  like,  is  rather  generally  admitted.  1 
present,  however,  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  < 
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lormative  data  of  a  kind  that  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  distinguishing  between  the  excessive  and  the  usual. 
We  know  but  little  regarding  the  changes  that  appear 
vith  advancing  age  in  frequency  or  duration  of  out- 
)ursts  of  anger,  the  conditions  making  for  increased 
rritability,  or  the  methods  of  training  best  suited  to 
)ring  about  improvement  in  self-control  among  chil- 
Iren.  Here  we  are  obliged  to  depend  almost  com- 
)letely  upon  individual  experience  and  judgment,  to- 
gether with  whatever  accumulation  of  folk  wisdom  has 
>een  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Although  we  should  not  decry  as  worthless  this 
knowledge,  which  has  met  the  test  of  time,  its  limita- 
ions  must  nevertheless  be  admitted.  We  recognize  the 
>ractical  skill  of  the  untrained  country  nurse  who,  by 
he  use  of  simple  common-sense  treatment,  supple- 
nented  if  need  be  by  poultices  and  herb  teas,  is  fre- 
quently able  to  effect  cures  even  in  serious  illnesses. 
Vledical  science,  however,  is  no  longer  content  to  base 
ts  practices  upon  individual  experience  or  tradition, 
n  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world  real  ad- 
vance is  contingent  upon  the  accumulation  of  a  body  of 
cientific  knowledge  based  upon  controlled  experimen- 
ation  or,  where  experiment  is  impossible,  upon  the 
issembling  of  objective  records  organized  and  sum- 
narized  in  such  a  way  that  conclusions  are  warranted. 
Reference  to  such  an  organized  body  of  knowledge 
:xtends  the  range  of  effective  experience  quite  as  much 
is  the  use  of  the  microscope  or  the  telescope  extends 
he  range  of  effective  vision. 
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The  Present  Experiment 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  concrete  evidence  that  might 
at  least  serve  as  a  first  step  in  the  accumulation  of  ob- 
jective data  regarding  anger  manifestations  among 
children,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  that 
was  designed  to  throw  some  light  on  the  frequency, 
duration,  causes,  and  methods  of  handling  anger  out- 
bursts among  children  in  the  home.  An  ideal  way  of 
securing  data  of  this  kind  would  have  been  to  place 
in  each  home  a  trained  observer  whose  time  could  be 
solely  devoted  to  making  the  observations.  The  cost 
of  this  method,  if  applied  to  more  than  one  or  twe 
children  for  any  length  of  time,  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitive, however.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  enlisi 
the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  intelligent  parents  ir 
making  the  observations. 

From  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  information  regarding  the  be 
havior  of  unselected  children  in  this  way,  since  th< 
making  of  the  records  would  necessarily  require 
greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  education  than  ii 
possessed  by  the  average  parent  in  the  general  popula 
tion.  The  inquiry  was  therefore  restricted  to  childrei 
whose  mothers  had  had  some  college  training  or  it; 
equivalent.  More  than  half  of  the  mothers  taking  par 
in  the  study  are  college  graduates.  Whatever  conclu 
sions  are  drawn  from  the  findings  must  therefore  be  re 
stricted  to  children  reared  in  homes  of  superior  cultun 
by  parents  whose  interest  in  child  development  anc 
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raining  is  sufficiently  great  to  render  them  willing  to 
levote  time  and  thought  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind.  Although  any  comparison 
vith  unselected  children  must  of  necessity  be  specula- 
te, an  a  priori  judgment  would  lead  to  the  expecta- 
ion  of  a  somewhat  lower  incidence  of  outbursts  among 
:hildren  from  such  homes  than  would  be  found  for  the 
general  population. 

Procedure 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Parent  Education 
department  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  the 
)roject  was  described  to  the  mothers  enrolled  in  the 
itudy  groups  of  the  College  Women's  clubs  of  Min- 
leapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Sample  record  blanks  were  dis- 
ributed  in  order  to  give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  amount 
)f  time  required  for  keeping  the  records.  After  a  brief 
liscussion  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  study  the 
nothers  were  asked  to  volunteer  to  keep  records  of 
he  anger  outbursts  shown  by  their  children.  The  origi- 
lal  request  as  made  to  these  groups  called  for  records 
)ver  a  four-months'  period,  since  it  was  thought  that 
t  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  ascertain 
vhether  the  keeping  of  such*  records  would  affect  the 
nethods  used  by  the  mothers  for  controlling  anger 
md  perhaps  modify  the  frequency  of  the  outbursts  in 
:he  course  of  the  period  of  recording.  As  will  be 
>hown  later,  no  such  effect  could  be  observed.  In  later 
-equests  made  to  other  groups  the  period  for  which 
-ecords  were  to  be  kept  was  therefore  reduced  to  one 
nonth.    It  was  found  that  a  fairly  long  record  was 
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needed  in  order  to  secure  sufficiently  reliable  data  fo 
each  child  to  warrant  the  making  of  comparisons  be 
tween  children. 

Each  recorder  was  provided  with  a  set  of  typed  in 
structions  for  keeping  the  records.  The  instruction 
and  the  record  form  had  previously  been  tried  out  1 
a  small  number  of  volunteers  and  by  observation 
made  in  the  Institute  nursery  school.  A  copy  of  th 
instructions  and  of  the  daily  record  form  follows. 

INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  UNIVERSITY  OF   MINNESO: 

EXTENSION    PROJECT    NO.    1 
INSTRUCTIONS    FOR   KEEPING   DAILY   RECORD 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child's  name  is  recorded  on  each  sheet. 

2.  Each  day's  entry  is  to  be  made  on  a  separate  sheet.  If  on 
sheet  is  insufficient  for  the  day's  record,  others  may  be  added  an 
the  sheets  pinned  or  clipped  together.  Be  sure  to  date  all  sheet 
correctly. 

3.  Fill  out  the  brief  questionnaire  at  the  top  of  the  daily  recor 
sheet  at  the  close  of  each  day.  This  part  of  the  sheet  is  to  be  fille 
out  daily  and  included  with  the  child's  record  even  though  som 
days  may  pass  without  any  manifestations  of  anger  on  the  part  c 
the  child.  In  such  cases  the  sheet  with  the  questionnaire  filled  ot 
should  be  placed  in  its  proper  chronological  order  among  th 
others.  Records  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfar< 
University  of  Minnesota,  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

4.  In  the  space  marked  "  Hours  not  included  "  record  is  to  b 
made  of  any  periods  during  which  the  child  was  not  under  obsei 
vation  (e.g.,  "mother  away  shopping").  Record  the  beginnin 
and  the  end  of  the  period  (e.g.,  "from  2:15  to  4:50  p.m."' 
Place  a  check  mark  in  this  space  if  child  was  under  observatio 
during  the  entire  day. 

5.  Try  to  record  every  manifestation  of   anger,   rage,  or  marke 
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rritation  shown  by  the  child.  This  may  seem  at  first  like  an 
enormous  task,  but  as  facility  in  the  use  of  the  blank  is  gained  the 
ime  required  for  recording  will  be  greatly  shortened.  For  the 
nost  part  the  record  can  be  made  by  underlining.  When  a  de- 
criptive  report  is  called  for,  it  should  be  made  as  brief  and  concise 
is  possible.  Add  notes  or  comments  wherever  you  think  they  are 
ailed  for,  but  do  not  elaborate  unnecessarily. 

).  Do  not  omit  any  of  the  facts  asked  for.  Try  to  be  as  exact  as 
>ossible,  but  if  an  approximation  is  necessary,  make  the  best  esti- 
nate  you  can  and  place  a  question  mark  after  it  to  indicate  that  it 
s  not  a  precise  statement. 

'.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  records  made  by  the  same  person  as 
ar  as  this  is  possible;  but  in  cases  where  the  child  is  cared  for  by 
everal  persons  at  different  times  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  number 
>f  people  to  participate  in  the  experiment  in  order  to  insure  a  com- 
plete report.  Be  sure  that  the  recorder's  name  (or  initials  in  case 
he  report  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  family)  is  placed  on  each 
ecord. 

.  Under  "  Immediate  cause  or  provocation  "  two  things  are  always 
o  be  reported  —  the  child's  occupation  at  the  time  (e.g.,  "playing 
vith  his  blocks  "  or  "  having  his  breakfast  ")  and  the  immediate 
ource  of  the  difficulty  (e.  g.,  "  brother  took  blocks  from  him,"  or 

mother  offered  cereal  he  doesn't  like  ").   State  the  facts  as  briefly 
nd  concisely  as  possible. 

f.  Under  "  Behavior  "  (by  which  behavior  during  the  event  is  un- 
lerstood)  several  subheads  are  included.  In  classifying  according 
o  the  general  type  of  reaction,  attempts  at  analysis  or  explanation 

re  to  be  avoided.  The  classification  should  be  based  purely  upon 
ivert  or  "surface"  behavior,  defined  as  follows: 

Undirected  energy.  —  A  discharge  of  physical  energy  without 
tpparent  direction  or  purpose,  such  as  jumping  up  and  down, 
hrowing  self  on  floor,  unverbalized  screaming,  etc.  This  classifica- 
tion does  not  imply  that  such  behavior  may  not  be  a  direct  result 
if  the  child's  previous  experience  or  that  it  is  not  directed  toward 
iin  end;  it  implies  merely  that  the  direction  or  aim  is  not  immedi- 
itely  apparent. 
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Resistance.  —  Pouting  or  sulking  should  be  included  under  this 
heading,  as  well  as  any  resistance  toward  an  inanimate  object  that 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  child,  and  arouses  his  anger  (e.  g.,  a  chair  that 
impedes  the  progress  of  his  toy  wagon). 

Retaliation.  —  Behavior  that  takes  the  form  of  an  attack  upon 
the  offending  person  or  object,  such  as  striking,  kicking,  or  calling 
names. 

Not  infrequently  several  of  these  types  may  appear  in  a  single 
outburst.  Indicate  the  general  order  of  appearance  by  numbering 
(1,  2,  3,  etc.)  in  the  brackets  following  the  terms.  Forms  appearing 
simultaneously  should  be  numbered  alike   (1,  1,  or  2,  2,  etc.). 

Example :  A  child  is  drawing  his  toy  wagon  when  the  wheel 
catches  in  the  rocker  of  a  chair.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  forms 
of  behavior  may  appear.  He  may  stand  and  scream  (undirected 
energy),  he  may  pull  and  tug  at  the  wagon  or  chair  (resistance), 
or  he  may  kick  the  wagon  and  call  it  names  (retaliation).  Simi- 
larly, the  child  may  respond  to  a  suggestion  that  it  is  time  to  go  to 
bed  by  throwing  himself  on  the  floor  and  kicking  (resistance  ac- 
companied by  a  display  of  undirected  energy,  both  headings  to  be 
numbered  "  1  ")  or  he  may  run  away  or  scream  "no,  no!  "  (sim- 
ple resistance),  or  he  may  strike  or  kick  at  the  person  making  the 
suggestion  (retaliation,  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  some  resistant 
behavior  in  this  instance,  but  not  necessarily  so). 

10.  Under  the  general  heads  of  "  Motor  "  and  "Vocal  "  are  listed 
some  of  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of  anger  or  rage.  Un- 
derline those  that  occur  on  the  occasion  under  consideration  and 
add  any  others  not  listed  in  the  spaces  that  are  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

11.  Do  not  fail  to  describe  the  child's  behavior  after  the  im- 
mediate outburst  has  passed. 

12.  Under  the  heading  "  Methods  of  control  "  record  exactly  what 
was  done  by  the  person  or  persons  assuming  authority  at  the  time 
do  not  forget  to  state  who  this  person  was.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  the  list  of  classified  methods,  and  if  the  one  employed 
falls  clearly  under  one  of  these  headings,  the  list  number  may  be 
substituted   (e.  g.,  "  12  "   for  spanking  or  "  19  "  for  ignoring  the 
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occurrence) .  In  case  the  method  used  does  not  appear  to  corre- 
;pond  exactly  to  any  in  the  list,  a  sentence  or  two  describing  what 
vas  done  should  be  written  in  the  appropriate  space. 
13.  In  stating  the  "  outcome  "  the  following  points  should  be  kept 
n  mind:  (a)  "Yielding"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  does 
lot  imply  voluntary  yielding.  It  may  be  forced,  (b)  Remember 
hat  this  section  of  the  report  is  not  concerned  with  anything  except 
:he  outcome  as  regards  the  point  at  issue.  The  child's  attitude 
j:oward  the  matter  is  not  considered,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
liny  one  of  the  four  general  types  of  outcome  listed  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  others.  Avoid  rationalization.  The 
boint  to  be  considered  is  simply  and  solely  this:  Did  the  child  get 
vhat  he  wanted? 

Before  beginning  the  records  each  mother  was  asked 
:o  fill  out  a  general  information  blank  calling  for  data 
juch  as  the  following:  the  child's  date  of  birth;  the 
ige,  education,  and  occupation  of  each  parent;  the 
Dirthplaces  of  parents  and  grandparents;  the  names, 
dates  of  birth,  school  grades,  and  health  of  other  chil- 
dren in  the  family;  the  names,  ages,  and  relationships 
to  the  child  of  all  other  members  of  the  household,  in- 
:luding  servants  and  boarders,  if  any;  the  ages  and 
sexes  of  child's  playmates  outside  the  family,  together 
with  a  statement  as  to  the  approximate  frequency  of 
playing  together;  and  the  approximate  number  of 
hours  per  week  spent  by  the  child  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  with  notes  stating  which  of  these 
were  expected  to  assume  responsibility  for  his  man- 
agement. A  brief  history  of  the  child's  health  and  a 
note  regarding  the  type  and  size  of  his  present  dwell- 
ing, including  special  reference  to  the  provision  for 
play  space,  was  also  called  for.  Finally,  a  list  of  meth- 
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ods  to  be  used  for  the  control  of  anger  was  furnished 
(see  page  174),  and  the  mother  was  asked  to  state  the 
approximate  frequency  with  which  each  method  was 
used.  This  information  was  turned  in  before  beginning 
the  actual  keeping  of  the  records. 

Qualifications  of  the  Recorders 

In  a  study  such  as  this,  for  which  the  data  are  ob- 
tained by  untrained  observers,  the  accuracy  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  results  may  be  questioned  on  either  one 
of  two  bases.  First,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
workers  were  unqualified  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tions because  of  insufficient  education  or  intelligence,  j 
Secondly,  the  observers  might  make  unintentional 
modifications  of  the  records  in  the  direction  of  conven- 
tional standards  of  desirability  because  of  their  per- 
sonal relationship  to  the  child  studied  and  their  desire 
to  represent  his  behavior  or  their  own  management  in 
as  favorable  a  light  as  possible.  Evidence  as  to  the 
apparent  objectivity  of  the  reports  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  items  to  which  they  apply.  At  this 
point  will  be  described  only  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations of  the  recorders,  their  occupations  before  mar- 
riage, the  size  of  their  families,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  household  help,  which  would  leave  them 
more  time  for  observing  the  children  and  making  the 
records.  Since  we  know  that  in  many  instances  the 
fathers  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  investigation 
and  gave  advice  or  suggestions  on  points  regarding 
which  the  mother  was  in  doubt,  notes  on  the  education 
and  occupations  of  the  fathers  will  also  be  included. 
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Table  1  summarizes  the  educational  achievements  of 
the  parents  in  terms  of  the  highest  year  reached  in 
school  or  college.  When  records  have  been  kept  for 
two  children  in  the  same  family  the  parents  have  been 
:ounted  twice.  No  mother  kept  more  than  two  sets 
3f  records. 

TABLE  1 

Educational  Attainments  of  Parents 
(Highest  Grade  Reached  in  School  or  College) 

Education  Father  Mother 

College  graduate  work 

3  years  or  more 10  1 

2  years  3  2 

1  year 9  7 

College  work 

4  years  12  17 

3  years  0  5 

2  years  1  4 

1  year 0  3 

High  school 

4  years  4  3 

Less  than  4  years 6  3 

Total  number  of  cases t...     45  45 

Mean  number  of  years'  schooling 16.1  15.1 

A    doctor's     degree  —  Ph.D.,     M.D.,     Ll.D.,     or 

D.D.  —  requiring  at  least  three  years'  graduate  work 
n  a  university  of  recognized  standing  is  held  by  10  of 
the  fathers  and  1  of  the  mothers,2  a  master's  degree  — 

2  Only  the  highest  degree  held  is  listed  here ;  therefore,  although 
:he  persons  holding  higher  degrees  would  also  hold  the  bachelor's 
legree,  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
:he  bachelor's  degree  only. 
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M.A.,  M.S.,  or  M.E.  —  by  7  fathers  and  8  mothers, 
and  a  bachelor's  degree  —  B.A.,  B.S.,  Ll.B.,  or 
Ph.B.  —  by  15  fathers  and  18  mothers.  One  father  in 
the  group  has  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  Twelve  of  the 
fathers  and  17  of  the  mothers  hold  no  college  degree 
although  the  greater  number  of  them  have  had  some 
college  training.  Of  the  6  mothers  who  report  no  col- 
lege work,  1  had  two  and  another  five  years  in  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  2  others  were  public  school  teachers 
with  an  unspecified  amount  of  normal-school  training, 
another  is  the  wife  of  a  university  professor  and  de- 
votes much  of  her  spare  time  to  helping  her  husband 
in  his  research  work,  while  the  6th  is  a  woman  of  ap- 
parently high  intelligence,  the  wife  of  a  civil  engineer. 

Table  2  lists  the  present  occupations  of  the  fathers 
and  the  occupations  of  the  mothers  before  marriage. 
Only  2  of  the  mothers  were  gainfully  employed  outside 
the  home  at  the  time  the  records  were  kept.  One  of 
these  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  nursery  school 
that  her  child  attended.  The  other  worked  part  time 
for  an  advertising  firm.  During  her  absence  from  home 
the  records  were  kept  by  the  child's  grandmother  or 
aunt,  both  of  whom  were  living  in  the  home. 

The  fathers  with  few  exceptions  belong  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  business  executive  classes.  The  2  electri- 
cians and  the  auditor  are  holding  fairly  important  posi- 
tions in  large  firms;  the  foreman  is  a  college  graduate. 
Of  the  45  mothers,  38  held  some  position  before  mar- 
riage, chiefly  at  the  professional  level.  In  occupation  as 
well  as  in  education,  therefore,  the  parents  of  these 
children  form  a  highly  selected  group. 
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TABLE  2 
Occupations  of  Parents 


Present  Occupation 
of  Father 


Num- 
ber 


Mother's  Occupation  Num- 

before  Marriage  ber 

College   teacher   1 

High  school  teacher 3 

Teacher   (unspecified)  21 

Social  worker  4 

Bacteriologist   1 

Librarian  2 

Music  teacher  1 

Lawyer's  assistant  1 

Auditor    1 

Biller   1 

Stenographer    2 

Not  gainfully  employed....     7 


readier  on   university  or 

college  faculty 6 

readier   (unspecified)  2 

Pivil  or  mechanical  engi- 

i    neer 3 

Attorney    2 

Physician  4 

Chemist  1 

Dentist    1 

Clergyman    1 

Banker    2 

Business  executive 9 

Business  man    (unspeci- 
fied)      2 

Traveling  salesman  4 

nsurance  salesman  2 

[Salesman    (unspecified)  ....  1 

\uditor    1 

electrician     2 

foreman  in  chemical   ap- 
paratus factory  1 

Jnknown    (parents    di- 
vorced)      1 


The  number  of  living  children  per  family  ranges 
:rom  1  to  4,  the  average  being  1.7.  Three  of  the 
families  each  report  the  loss  of  one  child  by  death,  and 
our  report  one  or  more  miscarriages.  Considered  as  a 
{roup,  the  families  appear  to  be  in  good  health  and 
eem  to  have  had  no  more  than  their  share  of  grief  or 
nisfortune   that   might   make    for   undue    anxiety   or 
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worry  with  regard  to  their  children.  Twenty-seven  o 
the  mothers  employ  at  least  one  maid;  4  employ  tw< 
or  more.  No  space  for  recording  incidental  householt 
help  was  provided  on  the  record  blanks,  but  in  th 
greater  number  of  the  cases  occasional  reference  t< 
such  assistance  is  made  in  connection  with  the  dail 
records. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  mothers  wh 
carried  out  the  observations  for  this  study  are,  for  th 
most  part,  women  of  superior  education  with  som 
professional  experience.  Taken  as  a  group,  they  appea 
to  be  at  least  equal  in  education  and  ability  to  the  avej  I 
age  of  the  technical  assistants  employed  in  most  r< 
search  laboratories.  So  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  the 
appear  to  be  well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  task  I 
quired  of  them. 

The  question  of  personal  bias  can  be  answered  on) 
upon  the  internal  evidence  provided  by  the  recorc 
themselves.  Of  the  records  sent  in,  there  were  on] 
two  that  showed  any  indication  of  other  than  straigh 
forward  recording  of  the  events  as  they  were  observe< 
One  is  evidently  incomplete.  The  daily  reports  incluc  I 
comments  such  as:  "There  were  a  number  of  mine 
outbursts  today,  but  I  did  not  bother  to  write  thei 
down  because  they  seemed  to  me  of  no  importanc 

The  thing  that  worries  me  about  M is  her  car  | 

lessness,"  followed  by  a  long  circumstantial  account  <  | 
the  child's  untidiness,  forgetfulness,  and  so  forth.  Th 
mother  has  had  at  least  one  nervous  —  possibly  m< 
tal  —  breakdown  and  is  very  erratic  and  unstable 
her  behavior.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
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keep  a  four-months'  record  but  gave  it  up  after  about 
three  weeks.  The  remaining  case  was  thrown  out  be- 
cause the  accuracy  of  the  facts  reported  seemed  open 
to  question.  The  woman  was  at  that  time  contemplat- 
ing divorce,  though  she  was  still  living  with  her  hus- 
band. The  wording  of  the  reports  suggests  that  the 
records  were  serving  at  least  in  part  as  an  emotional 
outlet  through  which  the  mother's  reactions  against 
her  husband  might  be  given  verbal  expression.  Al- 
though the  records  are  very  complete,  the  descriptions 
are  often  interpretative  rather  than  factual.  They  sug- 
gest that  only  one  side  of  the  story  is  being  told. 
Neither  of  these  cases  has  been  included  in  the  study. 
The  other  reports  are  remarkably  objective  and  con- 
cise. There  are  very  few  omitted  items  and  little  or  no 
apparent  rationalization  or  interpretation  in  the  de- 
scriptions. To  the  writer  the  study  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  extent  to  which  the  intelligent  parent  can 

ooperate  with  the  research  worker  in  securing  data  of 
a  kind  that  would  otherwise  remain  inaccessible  or  at 

east  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure. 

Subjects 

In  Table  3  is  presented  a  tabular  summary  of  the 
nam  facts  on  the  45  subjects  included  in  the  study, 
tt  will  be  noted  that  a  small  number  of  children  for 
i^hom  less  than  a  month's  record  was  obtained  have 
oeen  included.  The  records  for  these  cases,  however, 
ire  very  completely  and  carefully  filled  out  as  far  as 
:hey  go.  There  is  nothing  in  the  data  to  suggest  any 
iignificant  differences  between  the  behavior  of  these 
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children  and  of  those  whose  records  were  longer.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  record  was  broken  off  for 
some  specific  and  unforeseen  cause.  In  one  case  the 
mother  was  taken  ill  with  influenza,  the  illness  lasting 
for  several  weeks;  in  another  there  was  an  unexpected 
and  prolonged  visit  from  an  invalid  grandmother. 
Seven  other  records  were  begun  but  were  continued  for 
less  than  a  week  because  the  mothers  found  that  the 
time  required  was  greater  than  they  could  afford  to 
give.  Although  these  cases  have  not  been  included  in 
the  study,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  far  as  they  go  the 
number  of  outbursts  reported  agrees  fairly  closely  with 
the  findings  for  other  children  of  corresponding  age 
and  sex.  The  frequency  of  outbursts  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  important  selective  factor  in  determining 
the  keeping  of  the  records. 

Ages  have  been  taken  at  the  mid-point  of  the  period 
under  observation.  They  are  calculated  to  the  nearest 
whole  month.  The  number  of  waking  hours  includes 
only  those  hours  when  the  child  was  under  observation. 
The  /Q's  reported  are  based  upon  the  Minnesota  Pre- 
school tests  given  at  the  Institute.  When  the  same 
child  has  been  tested  more  than  once,  the  results  of  the 
test  given  nearest  the  period  of  observation  are  used 
Since  some  of  the  families  live  at  a  considerable  dis-: 
tance  from  the  Twin  Cities,  it  has  not  been  possible  tc 
test  all  the  children. 


CHAPTER  I 

BEHAVIOR   DURING  ANGER 

Earlier  Descriptions 

Seneca's  De  Irae  (19)1  is  probably  the  earliest 
najor  treatise  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of  anger, 
rhe  description  of  the  expression  of  anger  in  man  and 
mimal  is  so  vivid  as  to  be  well  worth  quoting: 

A  bold,  fierce,  and  threatening  Countenance,  as  pale  as  Ashes 
nd  in  the  same  Moment  as  red  as  Blood.  A  glaring  Eye,  a 
crinkled  Brow,  violent  Motions,  the  Hands  restless  and  per- 
ietually  in  Action,  wringing  and  menacing,  snapping  of  the 
oints,  stamping  with  the  Feet,  the  Hair  starting,  trembling 
^ips,  a  forced  and  squeaking  Voice,  the  Speech  false  and 
iroken,  deep  and  frequent  Sighs,  and  ghastly  Looks ;  the  Veins 
well,  the  Heart  pants,  the  Knees  knock.  .  .  .  Not  that  Beasts 
lave  human  Affections  but  certain  Impulses  they  have  which 
ome  very  near  them.  The  Boar  foams,  champs,  and  whets  his 
rusks;  the  Bull  tosses  his  Horns  in  the  Air,  bounds,  and  tears 
ip  the  Ground  with  his  Feet;  the  Lion  roars,  and  swings  him- 
elf  with  his  Tail ;  the  Serpent  swells,  and  there  is  a  ghastly 
:ind  of  Fellness  in  the  Aspect  of  a  mad  Dog. 

Although  descriptions  of  emotional  behavior  are 
mattered  throughout  the  literature  of  all  periods,  prac- 
:ically  no  advance  beyond  the  attempts  at  systematic 
:ormulation  by  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  was  made 
antil  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 

1  The  number  in  parentheses  is  a  reference  to  the  Bibliography. 
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subject  matter  of  physiognomy  was  first  brought  to- 
gether in  organized  form  and  became,  for  a  time,  the 
object  of  careful  scientific  scrutiny.  Many  of  these 
studies  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  facial  and  bodily  expression  of  emotions  and 
the  more  permanent  traits  of  character  and  person- 
ality. In  the  shrewd  personal  observations  of  such 
writers  as  Lavater  (13)  and  the  more  analytic  studies 
of  specific  muscular  changes  during  emotion  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  (2)  the  principles  of  emotional  expres- 
sion later  formulated  by  Darwin  (46)  are  clearly  fore- 
shadowed. Both  Lavater  and  Bell  are  at  pains  to  show 
the  general  similarity  between  the  emotional  behavior 
of  man  and  of  certain  animals,  in  which  connectior 
they  present  many  quaint  and  interesting  illustrations 
Bell,  however,  stresses  the  relative  simplicity  of  the 
emotional  expressions  of  animals,  which,  he  states,  an 
limited  largely  if  not  entirely  to  those  of  rage  and  fear 
He  suggests  that  the  more  elaborate  and  mobile  facia! 
musculature  of  man  is  in  the  nature  of  a  special  provi- 
sion for  the  expression  of  his  more  highly  organizec 
emotional  reactions.  For  this  point  of  view  he  has  beer 
severely  criticized  by  Darwin  (46). 

A  translation  and  revision  of  Engel's  Illustratio 
of  Gesture  and  Action  by  Henry  Siddons  ( 5 ) ,  althou 
intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  actors,  contains  a  nu 
ber  of  interesting  comments  on  the  relationships  b 
tween    emotions    and    the    principles    that    must 
observed  if  emotional  reactions  are  to  be  convincing 
portrayed.  Anger  is  indicated  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  arms  and  hands,  the  inflamed  and  rolling  eye 
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the  grinding  of  teeth,  the  swelling  of  the  veins  in  the 
face,  neck,  and  temples,  a  heavy  and  impetuous  step, 
and  an  increased  speed  of  all  bodily  movements.  In- 
creased speed  of  movement  is  also  characteristic  of 
joy;  therefore  the  transition  from  anger  to  joy  or  vice 
versa  may  be  made  readily  and  even  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, while  the  transition  from  anger  to  grief  or  the 
reverse  may  be  made  only  by  carefully  developed  stages 
and  is  likely  to  be  unconvincing.  Anger,  fear,  and 
astonishment  are  also  closely  related,  at  least  in  their 
expressive  gestures. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  marked 
by  the  organization  and  statement  in  clearly  formu- 
lated terms  of  three  great  theories  of  emotion  —  the 
evolutionary  theory  of  emotional  expression  by  Spencer 
and  Darwin,  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotion,  and 
the  Wundt  tri-dimensional  theory.  Since  the  two  last 
mentioned  are  only  indirectly  concerned  with  the  overt 
expression  of  emotion,  they  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
Other  important  contributions  of  this  period  include  a 
number  of  further  studies  in  physiognomy,  of  which 
only  three  need  be  mentioned. 

Gratiolet  (8)  endeavored  to  reduce  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  physiognomy  to  a  series  of  definite  laws  classi- 
fied under  three  heads :  the  expressive  movements, 
properly  speaking;  the  sympathetic  movements,  in 
which  some  part  of  the  body  not  immediately  con- 
cerned in  an  activity  takes  on  movements  more  or  less 
corresponding  to  those  fundamentally  involved  (such 
as  the  sympathetic  waggling  of  the  tongue  in  the  child 
who  is  just  learning  to  write)  ;  and  the  symbolic  move- 
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ments,   illustrated  by  the  shaking  of  the  fist  or  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth  in  impotent  anger. 

Duchenne  (52),  in  what  is  perhaps  the  earliesi 
strictly  experimental  study  of  emotional  expression 
induced  the  separate  contraction  of  the  various  facia 
muscles  of  an  old  man  with  complete  facial  anesthesi; 
by  means  of  electrical  stimulation.  He  found  that  ii 
general  a  given  emotional  expression  is  produced  b; 
the  contraction  of  a  small  number  of  muscles,  but  tha 
these  contractions  frequently  produce  an  illusion  o 
change  in  other  muscles.  That  these  changes  are  ap 
parent  rather  than  real  is  clearly  shown  in  his  illustra 
tive  photographs  if  one  conceals  the  portion  of  the  fac 
to  which  stimulation  is  applied.  According  to  Duchenn 
the  facial  expression  characteristic  of  each  emotion  ma 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  contraction  of  specifi 
muscles  or  muscle  groups.  He  presents  a  tabula 
analysis  of  the  muscles  chiefly  involved  in  the  exprej 
sion  of  each  emotion.  According  to  this  table  th 
muscle  of  major  importance  for  the  facial  expressio 
of  anger  is  the  pyramidalis  nasi.  Duchenne  also  pr< 
sents  analyses  of  the  muscle  groups  involved  in  th 
expression  of  various  special  forms  or  degrees  c 
anger,  e.g.,  ''concentrated  anger"  or  "ferocious  ai 
ger." 

In  his  Physiognomy  and  Expression  Mantegazz 
(99)  has  given  one  of  the  most  complete  summari< 
of  the  work  in  this  field  that  has  appeared.  He  cal 
particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  moul 
muscles  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  a  point  th; 
has  received  striking  confirmation  in  the  recent  expei 
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mental  work  of  Dunlap  (55).  A  synoptic  table  of  the 
facial  characteristics  of  the  various  emotions  is  in- 
cluded. Mantegazza  stresses  the  fact,  however,  that 
not  all  the  enumerated  factors  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
any  single  emotional  episode.  The  emotion  is  judged, 
not  on  the  basis  of  any  one  factor,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  predominating  combination  of  factors.  Moreover, 
age,  sex,  race,  and  social  custom  all  affect  expression 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  He  notes  the  differences 
between  the  simulated  and  the  true  expressions  of  emo- 
tion, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
certain  features  of  the  expression  are  likely  to  be  exag- 
gerated in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  that,  since  the 
strain  of  preserving  an  artificial  expression  is  fatiguing, 
there  are  likely  to  be  occasional  lapses  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  feeling  is  revealed.  Four  general  meas- 
ures of  the  intensity  of  an  emotion  by  its  expression 
are  cited :  ( 1 )  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the 
expressive  muscles,  (2)  the  persistency  of  their  con- 
traction, (3)  the  diffusion  of  the  movements'  in  expres- 
sive circles  of  increasing  size,  and  (4)  the  rapidity  of 
the  alternating  contractions  and  relaxations.  Of  these, 
the  third  appears  to  be  the  most  important. 

Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals  (46)  is  rightly  described  by  Ribot  (113)  as 
"an  epoch-making  work."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  single  study  of  modern  times  has  stimulated  as 
much  psychological  investigation  or  made  a  more  pro- 
found contribution   to   fundamental   theory.    Boring2 

E.  G.  Boring.    A  History  of  Experimental  Psychology.     New 
York:  The   Century  Co.     1929. 
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has  pointed  out  that  with  its  publication  the  principle 
of  evolution  first  described  in  terms  of  the  physical 
organism  ( The  Origin  of  Species,  1859)  was  extended 
to  include  the  mind,  and  thus  an  animal  psychology 
became  necessary.  According  to  Boring,  American 
psychology  "  got  its  mind  from  Darwin." 

The  three  evolutionary  principles  that  according  to 
Darwin  "  account  for  most  of  the  expressions  and 
gestures  involuntarily  used  by  men  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals under  the  influence  of  various  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions "  are  well  known.  The  first  is  the  principle  of 
serviceable  associated  habits. 

Certain  complex  actions  are  of  direct  or  indirect  service  under 
certain  states  of  the  mind  in  order  to  relieve  or  gratify  certain 
sensations,  desires,  etc.,  and  whenever  the  same  state  of  mind  is 
induced,  however  feebly,  there  is  a  tendency  through  the  force 
of  habit  and  association  for  the  same  movements  to  be  per-  i 
formed,  though  they  may  not  then  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

Under  this  principle  Darwin  also  accounts  for  certain 
inherited  acts  that  in  a  civilized  state  of  existence 
are  rarely  or  never  serviceable  but  that  have  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  a  more  primitive  stage  of  existence, 
such  as  the  much  quoted  uncovering  of  the  canine  tooth 
in  rage. 

We  may  suspect  .  .  .  that  our  semi-human  progenitors  un- 
covered their  canine  teeth  when  prepared  for  battle  as  we  still 
do  when  feeling  ferocious  or  when  merely  sneering  at  or  defying 
someone  without  any  intention  of  making  a  real  attack  with 
our  teeth. 

The  principle  of  antithesis  is  stated  by  Darwin  as 
follows : 
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ertain  states  of  the  mind  lead  to  certain  habitual  actions  which 
e  of  service,  as  under  our  first  principle.  Now  when  a  directly 
)posite  state  of  mind  is  induced,  there  is  a  strong  and  involun- 
ry  tendency  to  the  performance  of  movements  of  a  directly 
jposite  nature  though  these  are  of  no  use ;  and  such  movements 
e  in  some  cases  highly  expressive. 

'his  principle  has  been  repeatedly  criticized,  and  Dar- 
in himself  appears  to  have  had  less  confidence  in  it 
lan  in  the  other  two. 

Ribot  (113)  considers  that  Darwin's  third  principle, 
le  principle  of  the  direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
lould  have  been  placed  first,  because  "  it  far  surpasses 
le  other  two  in  generality,  and,  in  relation  to  it,  they 
re  subordinate  and  not  coordinate."  As  Ribot  points 
ut,  this  principle  corresponds  very  closely  to  Spen- 
ds (126)  law  of  nervous  discharge.  It  is  stated  by 
)arwin  as  follows: 

Vhen  the  sensorium  is  strongly  excited,  nerve  force  is  generated 
i  excess  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  definite  directions,  depend- 
sg  on  the  connection  of  the  nerve  cells  and  partly  on  habit;  or 
le  supply  of  nerve  force  may,  as  it  appears,  be  interrupted, 
fleets  are  thus  produced  which  we  recognize  as  expressive. 

le  illustrates  the  working  of  this  principle  in  the  case 
f  rage  as  follows : 

rnder  this  powerful  emotion  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much 
rcelerated  or  it  may  be  much  disturbed.    The  face  reddens  or 

becomes  purple  from  the  impeded  return  of  the  blood  or  may 
lrn  deadly  pale.  The  respiration  is  labored,  the  chest  heaves, 
id  the  dilated  nostrils  quiver.   The  whole  body  often  trembles. 

he  voice  is  affected.  The  teeth  are  clenched  or  ground  to- 
other, and  the  muscular  system  is  commonly  stimulated  to  vio- 
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lent,  almost  frantic  action.  But  the  gestures  of  a  man  in  this 
state  usually  differ  from  the  purposeless  writhings  and  strug- 
gles of  one  suffering  from  an  agony  of  pain,  for  they  represent 
more  or  less  plainly  the  act  of  striking  or  fighting  with  an 
enemy. 

Spencer  (126)  makes  a  more  precise  analysis  of  the 
working  out  of  the  principle  of  nervous  discharge  than 
does  Darwin.  He  distinguishes  two  classes  of  bodily 
effect  —  a  general,  or  diffuse,  discharge  and  a  special, 
or  restricted,  discharge.  The  restricted  discharge  is 
subdivided  into  an  undirected  element  that  takes  place 
without  motive  and  a  directed  element  that  is  shown 
in  muscular  actions  guided  by  motive.  A  result  of  the 
diffused  discharge  is  that  all  feelings  and  emotions 
cause  bodily  action  that  is  violent  in  proportion  as  the 
feelings  and  emotions  are  intense. 

We  have  the  set  teeth,  distorted  features,  and  clenched  hand* 
accompanying  bodily  pain  as  well  as  those  accompanying  rage 
There  is  a  tearing  of  the  hair  from  fury  as  well  as  from  despair 
There  are  the  dancings  of  joy  as  well  as  the  stampings  of  anger 
.  .  .  Anger  shouts  as  well  as  joy;  and  often  the  noises  mad< 
by  children  at  play  leave  parents  in  doubt  whether  pleasure  01 
pain  is  the  cause. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  diffused  discharge  i; 
that  it  affects  muscles  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  size: 
and  of  the  weights  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  at 
tached  and  by  so  doing  yields  an  additional  indicatio 
of  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  discharge. 

Its  effects  show  most  where  the  amount  of  inertia  to  be  over 
come  is  least.  ...  In  man  it  is  primarily  because  the  muscle 
of  the  face  are  relatively  small  and  are  attached  to  easily  move 
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arts  that  the  face  is  so  good  an  index  to  the  amount  of  feel- 
ig  —  its  indications  being  made  unusually  legible  by  the  partial 
r  complete  absence  of  hair.  ...  A  slight  knitting  of  the  brows 
;  recognized  as  a  sign  of  annoyance.  Strengthening  into  a  frown 
t  is  understood  to  show  positive  vexation.  Joined  presently 
vith.  contortions  of  the  mouth  and  perhaps  with  those  actions 
f  the  temporal  muscles  which  cause  setting  of  the  teeth  it  im- 
lies  anger.  .  .  ,  When  at  length  fury  is  reached,  the  effects 
roduced  upon  the  limbs  and  body  in  general  maintain  the  paral- 
=lism. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  restricted  discharge  Spencer 
bllows  essentially  the  same  line  of  argument  as  that 
xpressed  by  Darwin  in  stating  his  principle  of  service- 
.ble  associated  habits. 

rhe  special  effects  these  produce  are  partly  due  to  the  relations 
stablished  in  the  course  of  evolution  between  particular  feel- 
igs  and  particular  sets  of  muscles  habitually  brought  into  play 
or  the  satisfaction  of  them,  and  partly  due  to  the  kindred  rela- 
ions  between  the  muscular  actions  and  the  conscious  motives 
xisting  at  the  moment.  It  is  by  the  restricted  discbarge  conse- 
uent  on  the  inherited  nervo-muscular  connections  that  the 
atural  language  of  one  leading  class  of  feelings  is  made  (lif- 
erent from  that  of  another  leading  class.  For  the  restricted 
ischarge  which  indicates  any  particular  feeling  externally  is  a 
ischarge  partially  exciting  those  muscles  which  that  feeling 
mploys  during  positive  action.  .  .  .  The  destructive  passion 
;  shown  in  a  general  tension  of  the  muscular  system,  in  gnash- 
lg  of  teeth  and  protrusion  of  the  claws,  in  dilated  eyes  and 
ostrils,  in  growls;  and  these  are  weaker  forms  of  the  actions 
lat  accompany  the  killing  of  prey. 

Fhus  Spencer  accounts  for  the  corrugation  of  the 
•rows  during  anger  as  a  residual  effect  of  an  action 
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originally  useful  in  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  fighting,  when  clear  vision  is 
most  essential.  Dilation  of  the  nostrils  is  the  survival 
result  of  rapid  and  intense  breathing  during  combat, 
and  it  was  particularly  necessary  because  during  the 
struggle  the  combatant  was  likely  to  set  his  teeth  into 
his  opponent's  body,  so  that  his  nostrils  were  the  only 
passages  through  which  he  could  breathe.  Growling  is 
a  result  of  the  straining  of  the  vocal  cords  from  the 
intensity  of  the  diffused  discharge  and  of  the  selective 
survival  of  those  animals  in  whom  this  vocal  sign  of 
anger  acted  as  the  most  effective  and  most  pronounced 
warning  or  threat  to  others.  Compression  of  the  lips, 
which  often  accompanies  mild  degrees  of  anger,  prob- 
ably originated  in  an  effort  to  check  the  retraction  of 
the  lips  and  showing  of  the  teeth  that  are  the  spon- 
taneous and  original  actions  in  rising  anger.  The  close 
similarity  between  these  illustrations  and  those  given 
by  Darwin  are  especially  striking  when  it  is  recalled 
that  the  two  volumes  were  published  during  the  same 
year.3 

In  1899  Hall  (71)  published  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire study  of  anger,   from  which   2,184  replies 

3  The  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology  was  published 
in  1855,  but  the  evolutionary  account  of  emotional  expression  was 
not  included  therein.  The  first  volume  of  the  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1870;  the  second  volume,  which  con- 
tains the  chapter  on  the  language  of  the  emotions,  was  published 
in  1872,  the  same  year  in  which  Darwin  first  published  the  Expres- 
sion of  the  Emotions.  The  quotations  here  given  are  taken  froir 
the  third  edition  published  in  1890,  but  the  portions  quoted  an 
practically  identical  with  those  in  the  second  edition. 
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were  received.  Among  other  points  the  questionnaire 
asked  particularly  for  descriptive  accounts  of  the  fol- 
lowing aspects  of  behavior  during  anger:  vasomotor 
changes;  changes  of  muscle  tension,  including  anal  and 
sphincter  muscles;  overt  acts  such  as  striking,  kicking, 
with  specific  note  as  to  the  part  of  the  body  at  which 
the  blow  was  aimed ;  and  estimations  of  the  degree 
of  abandon  or  loss  of  restraint.  In  presenting  the 
results  no  distinction  is  made  between  introspective 
accounts  of  personal  experiences  and  observational  de- 
scriptions of  the  behavior  of  others.  Moreover,  such 
quantitative  data  as  are  given  seem  to  have  been  based 
upon  varying  numbers  of  cases.  Sometimes  only  "  the 
best  cases"  (those  most  completely  reported?)  are  in- 
cluded in  reckoning  percentages;  in  other  instances  no 
statement  as  to  procedure  is  made.  In  spite  of  these 
imperfections  and  others  resulting  from  the  method 
of  collecting  the  data  the  study  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration as  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a  systematic 
account  of  a  specific  form  of  emotional  response  as 
manifested  in  everyday  life.  For  this  reason,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  number  of  observations  is  greater 
than  has  been  included  in  any  other  study  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  seems  worth  while  to  present  the  find- 
ings on  the  physical  manifestations  of  anger  in  some 
detail.  The  data  are  grouped  under  several  headings. 
1.  Vasomotor  disturbances.  — tK Eighty-seven  per 
:ent  of  the  best  cases  describe  flushing,  and  27  per  cent 
describe  pallor  as  one  characteristic  of  anger.  Other 
disturbances  are  cardiac  sensations,  headaches,  nose- 
bleed, mottling  of  face,  dizziness,  visible  pulsation  of 
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the  temporal  artery,  erethism  of  the  breasts  or  sex 
organs,  arrest  of  menstruation,  etc." 

2.  Secretions.  —  "Tears  are  mentioned  in  35  per 
cent  of  cases,  increase  or  checking  of  salivation,  'bad 
taste  in  mouth,'  suppression  or  modification  of  the 
quality  of  the  breast-milk  in  nursing  mothers,  'bilious 
attacks,'  constipation,  diarrhea,  discharge  of  semen  ir 
the  male,  sweating,  breaking  out  of  a  bodily  rash 
salivation,  swallowing  and  nausea,  spitting,  etc." 

3.  Changes  in  respiration.  —  Rapid  breathing,  gasp 
ing,  stuttering,  snorting,  etc.,  are  mentioned. 

4.  Noises.  —  "The  cry  of  anger  is  loud,  sharp,  anc 
generally  sustained.  Snarling,  growling,  grunting,  anc 
other  sounds  similar  to  those  made  by  animals  an 
frequent,  especially  in  children.  Voice  changes  an 
many  in  kind  and  include  complete  inability  to  vocalize 
lasting  for  a  brief  period."  Other  ways  of  making 
noise  —  stamping,  slamming  doors,  loud  playing  ol 
piano,  etc.  —  are  mentioned. 

5.  Involuntary  movements.  —  Twitching  of  muscles  i 
etc. 

6.  Attitudes  and  postures.  —  Body  is  generalb  ' 
tense.  Many  people  develop  a  characteristic  attitud<  I 
or  bodily  posture  when  angry. 

7.  Specific  actions.  —  Butting  or  pounding  the  heac 
is  common  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  and  sometime:  I 
occurs  in  older  persons.  "  Making  faces  "  is  frequen  : 
at  all  ages  and  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
Biting  is  reported  for  68  females  and  48  males,  age 
not  stated.  Other  oral  phenomena  apart  from  secre 
tions  are  grinding  the  teeth  in  27  per  cent  of  all  case! 
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showing  the  teeth  in  21  per  cent;  quivering  lips  in  18 
per  cent;  compressed  lips  in  1 1  per  cent;  and  pouting 
in  9  per  cent.  Scratching  was  mentioned  in  142  cases 
and  was  stated  to  be  habitual  in  38  males  and  18  fe- 
males. It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  nine  years.  Among  young  children  it  is  most  fre- 
quent in  males,  and  among  older  children  and  adults 
t  is  most  common  in  females.  The  reactions  of  pinch- 
ng  and  pulling  reach  their  culmination  relatively  late 
n  childhood,  but  they  continue  at  least  to  maturity 
and  probably  throughout  life.  Kicking,  hugging,  strik- 
ing, and  throwing  are  common  reactions  at  all  ages. 

An  attempt  at  a  similar  study  among  French  chil- 
dren by  Malapert  (98)  met  with  less  favorable  re- 
;ponse.  Of  the  1,350  questionnaires  sent  out,  only  183 
isable  replies  were  received.  Of  the  cases  reported, 
141  were  boys  and  42  were  girls.  This  suggests  the 
)ossibility  of  a  sex  difference  in  irascibility,  but,  as 
Malapert  points  out,  the  greater  number  of  the  teach- 
ers who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  were  from  boys' 
chools.  Among  the  physical  manifestations  of  anger 
lescribed  he  mentions  vasomotor  changes  and  notes 
hat  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  face  to  become 
lushed  rather  than  pale.  Flushing  is  reported  in  86 
ases,  pallor  in  56  cases,  and  alternating  changes  of 
olor  in  35  cases.  Muscular  movements  commonly 
>ecome  more  rapid,  and  shivering  or  trembling  is  of 
requent  occurrence. 

Although  many  previous  writers  had  attempted  to 
differentiate  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
actors  in  emotional  behavior,  Watson's  investigations 
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with  infants  at  the  Johns  Hopkins'  laboratory  (153) 
may  be  considered  the  first  empirical  approach  to  this 
problem.  Watson  presents  no  quantitative  data  bu 
makes  the  following  statement: 

Observation  seems  to  show  that  the  hampering  of  the  infant' 
movements  is  the  factor  which  apart  from  all  training  bring 
out  the  movements  characterized  as  rage.   If  the  face  or  head  i 
held,  crying  results,  quickly  followed  by  screaming.   The  bod 
stiffens,  and  fairly  well-coordinated  slashing  or  striking  movt 
ments  of  the  hands  and  arms  result ;  the  feet  and  legs  are  draw 
up  and  down ;  the  breath  is  held  until  the  child's  face  is  flushec 
In  older  children  the  slashing  movements  of  the  arms  and  leg 
are  better  coordinated  and  appear  as  kicking,  slapping,  pushing 
etc.   These  reactions  continue  until  the  irritating  situation  is  r« 
lieved,  and  sometimes  do  not  cease  then.   Almost  any  child  froi 
birth  can  be  thrown  into  a  rage  if  its  arms  are  held  tightly  to  i 
sides;  sometimes  even  if  the  elbow  joint  is  clasped  tightly  b 
tween  the  fingers  the  response  appears;  at  times  just  the  placir 
of  the  head  between  cotton  pads  will  produce  it.    This  w; 
noticed  repeatedly  when  testing  eye  coordinations  in  infants  ui 
der  ten  days  of  age.  The  slight  constraint  put  upon  the  head  I 
the  soft  pads  would  often  result  in  a  disturbance  so  great  th; 
the  experiment  had  to  be  discontinued  for  a  time. 

Two  other  reports  need  to  be  mentioned.  The  fir 
is  a  study  by  Richardson  (114),  in  which  the  dal 
are  based  upon  "  approximately  600"  introspecth 
reports  of  anger  experiences  furnished  by  12  men,  1 
of  whom  were  graduate  students  and  2  were  "not 
the  university."  Richardson  presents  little  quantitat 
data  but  gives  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  outburs 
from  a  number  of  standpoints.  He  classifies  the  "co 
scious  mental  states"  experienced  during  anger  i 
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:hree  general  types  —  the  attributive  reaction,  or  pug- 
lacity;  the  contrary  reaction,  in  which  an  unusually 
>olite  or  friendly  attitude  is  taken  to  cover  up  the  real 
:eeling;  and  the  indifferent  reaction,  or  the  assumption 
)f  an  "I  don't  care"  attitude. 

The  600  reports  studied  showed  about  1,468  dif- 
:erent  reactions  at  different  stages  in  the  experiment. 
3f  these,  71  per  cent  were  attributive,  18  per  cent  of 
:he  contrary  type,  and  1 1  per  cent  of  the  indifferent 
:ype.  Since  social  restraint  among  adults  has  reached 
i  stage  where  some  sort  of  substitution  for  the  in- 
stinctive hostile  attack  becomes  necessary,  the  attribu- 
te reaction  takes  on  a  number  of  substitute  forms, 
;uch  as  the  following:  (1)  the  substitution  of  visual 
md  motor  imagery  or  of  imaginary  invectives  and 
rutting  remarks;  (2)  the  substitution  of  irascible  play, 
vords  or  actions  really  intended  to  give  pain  but  dis- 
guised as  playful;  (3)  the  substitution  by  witticism 
md  irony;  (4)  the  substitution  by  disguise  (hints,  in- 
•inuations,  and  so  forth)  ;  (5)  the  imaginary  exaltation 
>f  self;  and  (6)  the  attitudinal  reactions  of  planning 
>ehavior  on  similar  occasions  that  may  occur  in  the 
:uture. 

Gates  (63)  in  a  somewhat  similar  study  of  51  col- 
ege  women  made  separate  tabulations  of  the  subjec- 
:ive  impulses  and  the  objective  behavior  of  her  sub- 
ects  as  reported  by  themselves.  Unfortunately  the 
lata  are  not  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what 
1  orms  of  behavior  were  substituted  for  a  given  impulse 
:hat  was  not  carried  out.  For  example,  in  40  cases  an 
mpulse  to  do  physical  injury  to  the  offender  is  re- 
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ported,  but  there  were  only  3  cases  in  which  physical 
violence  of  this  kind  was  actually  carried  out.  It  would 
have  been  of  interest  to  know  whether  any  constant 
trends  appeared  in  the  substituted  reactions  of  these 
subjects  as  compared  to  others  whose  reported  im- 
pulses were  of  a  less  primitive  nature. 

There  are  20  reports  of  an  impulse  to  wreck  ven- 
geance upon  inanimate  objects  and  10  instances  in 
which  such  behavior  was  carried  out.  An  impulse  to 
make  a  verbal  retort  is  reported  in  S3  cases,  while 
"angry,  sarcastic,  or  sullen  retorts "  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  26  cases,  and  "excited  talking  or  angry 
exclamation/'  in  32.  Running  away  or  leaving  the 
room  shows  12  entries  in  the  "impulse"  column  and 

7  in  the  "behavior"  column.  There  is  1  report  of  an 
impulse  to  refuse  to  eat,  but  actual  refusal  of  food 
is  reported  in  2  instances.  Whether  the  second  case 
represents  a  direct  physiological  accompaniment  of  the 
emotional  state  without  conscious  impulse  or  is  due  to 
unintentional  oversight  in  reporting  is  not  clear. 

The  following  reported  impulses  have  no  exact  pa 
allels  in  behavior:  to  cry,  scream,  or  swear,  10  case 
to  "do  what  I  wanted  to,"  9  cases;  to  give  up  efforts, 

8  cases;  to  tell  others  about  it  or  to  appeal  to  author- 
ity, 4  cases;  to  retaliate  in  kind,  3  cases;  to  blame  some 
one  else,  3  cases;  and  to  "be  perverse,"  to  laugh,  andj 
to  "tear  my  hair,"  each  1  case.  The  list  of  gross  j 
bodily  responses  likewise  includes  a  number  of  forms 
of  behavior  that  do  not  seem  exactly  comparable  tc 
any  of  the  entries  in  the  "  impulse  "  column :  restless 
behavior  such  as  pacing  the  floor,  tossing  in  bed,  shift- 
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Ing  about  in  chair,  20  cases;  refusal  to  speak  or  to 
look  at  the  offender,  18  cases;  grimacing  or  glaring 
and  staring  at  offender,  5  cases;  and  a  pleasant  reply, 
3  cases.  The  last  named  seems  to  correspond  to  Rich- 
ardson's "  contrary  reaction,"  but  the  frequency  —  3  of 
145  cases,  or  slightly  over  2  per  cent  —  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  18  per  cent  reported  by  Rich- 
ardson. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  even  among  adults 
anger  is  chiefly  characterized,  on  the  subjective  side 
at  least,  by  a  rather  primitive  impulse  toward  direct 
aggression.  Richardson  states  that  the  initial  reaction 
of  his  subjects  was  always  of  the  attributive  type,  from 
which  observation  one  might  perhaps  conclude  that 
bis  categories  of  contrary  and  indifferent  reactions 
might  better  have  been  regarded  as  specialized  forms 
of  substitutions  for  the  attributive  response  than  as 
parallel  classifications. 

Ability  of  Observers  to  Differentiate  between 
Various  Classes  of  Emotional  Response 

Until  recently  the  question  of  the  objectivity  of  emo- 
tional behavior  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  seri- 
ously considered.  A  number  of  writers,  it  is  true,  had 
pointed  out  that  the  overt  manifestations  of  emotion 
yary  considerably  from  individual  to  individual  and  in 
the  same  individual  on  different  occasions.  It  was  also 
noted  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  among  the 
activities  commonly  accompanying  the  various  emo- 
tions. Jumping  up  and  down  may  occur  during  either 
anger  or  joy ;  tears  may  accompany  sorrow,  rage,  sud- 
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den  relief  from  strain,  or  an  excess  of  mirth  or  joy. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  assumed  b 
most  if  not  all  of  the  earlier  writers  that  in  spite  o 
these  variable  factors  each  emotional  state  is  charac 
terized  by  a  sufficient  number  of  features  peculiar  t 
itself  to  permit  easy  recognition.  Most  of  the  earlie 
work,  it  must  be  remembered,  made  use  either  o 
purely  introspective  data,  the  validity  of  which  wa 
held  to  be  intrinsic,  or  of  observations  made  by  singl 
individuals  with  no  means  of  checking  for  accuracy 
Such  being  the  case,  the  soundness  of  the  assumptio 
mentioned  above  was  not  likely  to  be  put  to  questio 
through  the  occurrence  of  observable  discrepancies 
The  modern  behavioristic  technique,  with  its  deman 
for  repeated  observations  and  its  insistence  upon  th 
determination  of  errors  of  observation  and  the  report 
ing  of  reliability  coefficients,  made  it  inevitable  tha 
sooner  or  later  the  ability  of  observers  to  interpret  and 
classify  the  emotional  behavior  of  others  should  be 
put  to  test. 

Experiments  in  the  judgment  of  intelligence  from 
photographs  were  already  being  carried  out  in  a  num-  ' 
ber  of  psychological  laboratories.  Since  photographic 
methods  had  been  so  largely  employed  in  the  earlier 
studies  of  emotional  expression,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  first  attempts  at  studying  the  reliability  of  judg-  1 
ments  of  emotional  expression  should  make  use  of  this 
method.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  studies  was  car- 
ried out  by  Langfeld  (93).  The  material  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  five  of  "  the  best"  pictures  taken 
from  Rudolph's  Der  Ausdruck  des  Menschen.    Four 
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men  and  two  women  acted  as  judges.  About  thirty  pic- 
tures were  shown  at  a  sitting,  and  after  the  series  had 
been  completed,  it  was  gone  through  again  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  "so  that  consistency  of  report  might  be 
judged."  Langfeld  does  not  report  exact  results  but 
states  that  there  was  considerable  disagreement  among 
observers  as  to  the  emotion  portrayed  in  any  given  pic- 
ture. Moreover,  the  most  frequent  judgment  of  the 
observers  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  emotion 
that  the  picture  was  designed  to  show.  For  example, 
the  anger  group  was  represented  by  two  pictures,  one 
purporting  to  show  "very  strong  peevish  anger,"  the 
other,  "anger  laughing  against  the  will."  Feelings  of 
pain,  distress,  torment,  fear,  and  grief  were  seen  in 
each  picture  more  frequently  than  the  more  aggressive 
attitude  of  anger.  The  subjects  were  also  questioned 
as  to  the  methods  most  commonly  employed  in  judg- 
ing the  expression.  Kinaesthetic  imitation,  association 
with  known  experiences,  and  the  imagining  of  situa- 
tions that  would  give  rise  to  the  expression  were  most 
frequently  mentioned. 

Ruckmick  (116)  secured  a  series  of  photographs 
posed  by  "a  talented  dramatic  student"  who  had  prac- 
ticed the  facial  expressions  of  various  emotions  before 
a  mirror.  Judgments  as  to  the  emotion  that  each  pho- 
tograph was  designed  to  portray  were  obtained  from 
a  number  of  observers.  "  Primary  emotions,  such  as 
love,  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  were  more  uniformly  inter- 
oreted  than  secondary  emotions,  such  as  surprise,  dis- 
:rust,  defiance."  The  principle  by  which  emotions  were 
:lassified  as  to  primary  or  secondary  is  not  stated. 
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Buzby  (34)  had  716  college  students  judge  the  emo- 
tion portrayed  by  six  of  the  facial  expressions  deline- 
ated by  Piderit  and  produced  on  the  Boring  and 
Titchener  model.  The  emotions  supposedly  portrayed 
were  "anger,"  "dismay,"  "horror,"  "disdain,"  "dis- 
gust," and  "bewilderment."  The  first  two  showed  a 
wide  scatter  of  judgments  among  the  individual  ob- 
servers, but  the  last  four  yielded  somewhat  more  con- 
sistent results.  However,  the  percentage  of  correct 
judgments  was  small  at  the  best.  The  highest  percent- 
age was  for  "horror,"  with  63  per  cent  correct  judg- 
ments; the  lowest  percentage  was  for  "anger,"  with 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  judgments  correct.  There  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  correct  judgments 
with  increasing  psychological  training.  Women  were 
somewhat  better  judges  than  men. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  low 
percentages    of   correct   judgments    found   by    Buzby, 
Jardan   and   Fernberger    (79)    reproduced   the   same 
models  before  a  group  of  995  college  students,  but  i 
instead  of  asking  the  observers  to  state  what  emotion  . 
was  portrayed  they  were  first  told  what  emotion  had 
been  intended  and  then  asked  whether,  in  their  opin-  ' 
ion,  the  portrayal  was  correct.  In  a  second  experiment  | 
carried  out   four  months  later   the   expressions  were  , 
analyzed  before  the  students  as  the  model  was  built 
up.    Both  methods  yielded  much  higher  percentages  I 
of  correct  judgments  than  those  found  by  Buzby.  This 
is  not  surprising,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  j 
see  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  students 
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been  told  an  incorrect  instead  of  the  correct  name  for 
the  emotion. 

A  number  of  other  studies  employing  similar  meth- 
ods and  yielding  much  the  same  results  have  been 
made.  These  will  not  be  reviewed  in  detail  here,  but 
references  to  several  of  the  more  important  ones  will 
be  found  in  the  annotated  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  book.  All  are  open  to  the  general  criticism  that 
simulated  expressions  rather  than  spontaneous  reac- 
tions to  actual  situations  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  judgments. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  attempts  to  meet  this 
criticism  that  have  been  made  to  date  appear  in  two 
series  of  studies  by  Landis  (89  and  90)  and  Sherman 
(120  and  121).  Landis  subjected  a  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  to  a  series  of  situations  sufficiently  disturb- 
ing to  call  forth  reactions  unquestionably  of  an  emo- 
tional character.  Photographs  were  taken  at  critical 
periods  during  the  reactions.  In  order  to  facilitate  a 
ater  study  of  the  muscular  contractions  entering  into 
:he  various  facial  expressions  the  outline  of  the  muscles 
;vas  indicated  by  lines  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  sub- 
ects  with  burnt  cork.  It  was  found  that  all  the  subjects 
ended  to  use  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles 
n  the  majority  of  their  reactions  and  to  exclude  other 
groups.  There  were  marked  individual  differences  in 
he  expressive  reactions  thus  produced.  In  no  single 
ituation  did  the  contraction  of  a  single  muscle  or  group 
>f  muscles  occur  with  sufficient  uniformity  from  sub- 
ect  to  subject  to  be  a  reliable  indicator  of  the  emo- 
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tion  supposedly  present.  When  the  introspective  ac- 
counts of  the  subjects  as  to  their  emotional  experiences 
during  the  experiments  were  compared  with  the  photo- 
graphs, no  single  expression  characteristic  of  a  given 
emotional  state  was  reported.  Some  degree  of  smiling 
was  the  most  common  facial  reaction.  It  occurred  in 
34  per  cent  of  the  photographs.  Asymetrical  muscular 
contractions  rarely  occurred.  The  men  in  this  experi- 
ment used  more  facial  reactions  than  the  women,  and 
their  general  behavior  under  profoundly  disturbing 
conditions  was  more  violent  and  aggressive  than  that 
shown  by  the  women.  For  example,  when  severe  elec- 
trical shocks  were  administered,  the  men  frequently 
became  profane  and  tore  the  electrodes  from  their 
arms;  indeed,  one  man  hurled  them  at  the  experimen- 
ter. Under  the  same  conditions  the  women  were  more 
likely  to  weep  and  plead.  When  the  various  emotions 
named  in  the  verbal  reports  were  ranked  according  to 
the  amount  of  facial  movement  accompanying  them, 
the  list  ran  as  follows :  pain,  surprise,  anger,  exaspera- 
tion, crying,  disgust,  sex,  and  feelings  of  revulsion. 

Sherman  (120)  studied  the  responses  of  infants 
under  twelve  days  of  age  to  four  types  of  stimulation 
—  hunger  induced  by  delayed  feeding,  dropping,  re- 
straint of  bodily  movements,  and  pain  induced  by  prick- 
ing with  a  needle.  According  to  Watson  the  second 
and  third  of  these  are  the  adequate  stimuli  for  the 
induction  of  fear  and  rage,  respectively.  Motion  pic- 
tures of  the  reactions  were  shown  to  nurses,  to  medical 
students,  and  to  students  in  psychology  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  as  follows: 
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1.  The  responses  only  were  shown,  the  part  of  the 
film  that  showed  the  administration  of  the  stimuli  hav- 
ing been  removed.  Under  these  conditions  the  agree- 
ment among  the  observers  as  to  the  emotion  displayed 
was  little  better  than  chance. 

2.  Both  stimulus  and  response  were  shown  in  the 
correct  sequence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  judg- 
ments of  the  observers  followed  the  conventional  Wat- 
sonian  classifications. 

3.  The  responses  were  attached  to  the  wrong  stim- 
uli. When  this  was  done,  the  emotions  named  were 
those  that  would  be  appropriate  to  the  stimulus  and 
were  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sponse. The  emotions  named  varied  somewhat  with 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  observers.  Physio- 
logical factors,  such  as  pain,  colic,  or  hunger,  were 
more  frequently  named  by  the  medical  students  and 
the  nurses  than  by  the  nonmedical  group.  An  increased 
amount  of  academic  training,  however,  did  not  result 
in  an  improved  ability  to  judge  the  character  of  emo- 
tional behavior.  A  group  of  normal-school  freshmen 
with  no  psychological  or  medical  training  were  as  good 
judges  as  university  graduates. 

In  addition  to  the  motion  picture  experiments,  in 
which  only  two  infants  were  used,  direct  observation  of 
a  larger  number  of  cases  was  made  with  similar  re- 
sults. In  these  cases  the  stimulus  was  given  behind  a 
screen,  which  was  immediately  removed  for  the  classi- 
fication of  the  responses.  In  a  second  experiment,  in 
which  the  observers  were  only  permitted  to  hear  the 
vocal  responses  of  the  infants,  their  judgments  again 
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showed  no  more  than  chance  agreement.  It  seems  clear 
from  these  results  that  Watson's  contention  that  there 
are  three  primary  and  distinct  patterns  of  emotional 
reactions  present  at  birth  needs  to  be  rephrased.  It 
may  be  correct  to  say  that  there  are  certain  types  of 
stimulation  that  are  likely  to  induce  in  the  infant  the 
kind  of  behavior  commonly  regarded  as  emotional  or, 
more  specifically,  that  will  cause  the  infant  to  cry  if 
the  stimulus  be  sufficiently  prolonged  or  intense.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  the  stimuli  used  by  Sherman  were 
all  of  the  "  unpleasant  "  type.)  During  the  early  period 
of  life,  at  least,  further  differentiation  of  behavior  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Upon  the  basis  of  his  observations  Sherman  (122) 
has  offered  a  genetic  theory  of  the  development  of 
specific  emotional  patterns.  In  the  beginning  emotion 
is  not  differentiated  beyond  the  simple  feeling  of 
"pleasant"  or  "unpleasant."  To  the  former  the  child 
reacts  in  a  positive  and  to  the  latter  in  a  negative  man- 
ner. With  increasing  age  and  experience  he  learns  that 
certain  modes  of  behavior  are  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  others  in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
pleasant  or  in  avoiding  or  resisting  the  unpleasant.  Hi 
behavior  thus  becomes  increasingly  adaptive,  and  th 
reaction  is  always  directed  toward  bringing  about  ; 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  situation.  When  one 
type  of  reaction  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  another 
may  be  tried  out.  This  accounts  for  the  frequently  ob- 
served changes  from  the  aggressive  or  destructive  type 
of  reaction  that  we  classify  as  "anger"  to  the  avoid 
ing  reactions   or  flight   that  we   describe   as   "  fear/ 
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ind  vice  versa.  A  somewhat  more  elaborate  theory  of 
:he  differentiation  of  emotional  behavior  has  recently 
)een  set  forth  by  Bridges  (30). 

An  important  source  of  confusion  in  studies  of  this 
cind  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  in- 
vestigators. For  each  major  emotion  there  are  a  large 
lumber  of  verbal  expressions  having  similar  but  not 
dentical  meaning.  For  example,  if  a  given  photograph 
s  designed  to  portray  "  anger,"  how  shall  we  classify 
;uch  responses  as  "rage,"  "wrath,"  "indignation," 
4 hate,"  "resentment,"  "irritation,"  "  annoyance,"  and 
he  like?  If  all  approximate  synonyms  are  classed  as 
vrong,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  percentage  of  cor- 
rect judgments  in  the  published  studies  has  usually  been 
;o  small.  If  some  latitude  of  expression  is  permitted, 
vhere  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  With  the  single  excep- 
:ion  of  Sherman  none  of  the  investigators  referred  to 
;tates  what  procedure  was  adopted  in  classifying  the 
•esponses  of  their  subjects.  Sherman  has  treated  each 
;eparate  verbal  expression  as  if  it  were  a  separate  and 
listinct  emotion,  a  procedure  that  is  somewhat  cum- 
)ersome  but  at  least  has  the  merit  of  clearness,  pro- 
vided all  the  data  are  presented.  One  of  his  tables, 
:or  example,  lists  all  the  following  as  "  different"  emo- 
ions:  "mad,"  "anger,"  "irritation,"  "anger  with 
:ear,"  "resistance  to  restraint,"  "hate,"  and  "rage." 
1  Rage "  is  listed  twice  in  this  table  with  different 
'requencies,  and  in  his  summary  it  appears  to  have 
)een  counted  twice.  The  oft-quoted  statement  that  his 
3bservers  named  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  different 
amotions  for  each  of  the  four  types  of  stimulation  used 
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must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  his  method  of  classi- 
fication.  Although  in  this  case  grouping  of  the  data 
would  not  have  any  material  effect  upon  the  funda-, 
mental  conclusions  drawn,  the  point  is  nevertheless  an', 
important  one  if  results  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  uni- 
form manner. 

Questions  of  nomenclature  apart,  however,  the  in- 
vestigations reported  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are* 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  with  reasonable  certainty  that' 
facial  expression  alone,  or  at  least  the  state  of  con- 
traction of  the  facial  muscles  that  is  displayed  at  any 
given  instant  in  an  emotional  episode  is  an  inadequate 
basis  for  judging  the  nature  of  the  emotion.  It  is  true 
that  practically  all  writers  on  the  subject  from  Seneca 
on  have  emphasized  many  factors  other  than  the  state 
of  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  emotional  behavior.   Even  Darwin,  in  whose 
descriptions   of   emotional   expression   certain   charac- 1 
teristic  facial  signs  are  so  greatly  stressed,  gives  equal 
or  greater  weight   to   vasomotor   symptoms,    general  | 
bodily  attitudes,  vocalizations,  and  particularly  to  se-> 
quences  of  movement,  none  of  which  would  be  shown ( 
in  the  photographs  used  in  the  experiments  just  de- 1 
scribed.    The   problem   attacked   and   in   a    fair   way  j 
answered  by  these  experiments  is  not  whether  an  entire 
pattern  of  behavior,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of] 
verbal    expression,    modifications    of    tonal    inflection, 
gross  bodily  activity,  vasomotor  changes,  modifications 
of  breathing,  bodily  tremors,  and  so  forth,  can  be  clas- 
sified under  certain  general  heads  with  approximate 
accuracy,  but  whether  a  single  partial  feature  of  this 
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behavior  pattern,  such  as  the  state  of  contraction  of 
the  facial  musculature  at  a  given  instant  in  the  reaction, 
s  sufficiently  highly  correlated  with  the  remainder  of 
:he  behavior  picture  to  serve  as  an  adequate  substitute 
for  it.  That  such  a  degree  of  correlation  does  not  exist 
>eems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  but  we 
ire  not  thereby  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  com- 
3lete  reaction  is  equally  devoid  of  characteristic  fea- 
:ures. 

A  second  source  of  confusion  in  the  interpretation 
3f  emotional  behavior  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an 
jnfortunate  blend  of  animistic  and  behavioristic  think- 
ing. Since  the  time  of  Darwin  the  term  "  expression 
^f  the  emotions"  has  been  currently  used  to  indicate 
i  certain  group  or  groups  of  behavior  reactions.  This 
:erm  seems  to  imply  an  external  response  to  an  inner 
stimulus  or  at  least  an  external  sign  or  symptom  of  an 
nner  state,  and  as  it  was  used  by  Darwin  this  is  a 
;:air  statement  of  its  meaning.  When  the  behaviorists 
decided  to  ignore  mental  states  as  such  and  to  devote 
:heir  attention  to  those  overt  forms  of  behavior  that 
ire  open  to  general  observation,  they  did  not  in  the 
najority  of  instances  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
disregard  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  in  classifying  the 
•esponse.  On  the  contrary,  very  dissimilar  responses 
vere  not  infrequently  classed  together  because  of  some 
iuperordinate  relationship  between  the  response  and 
he  stimulus. 

Thus,  in  the  ordinary  "true-false"  type  of  examina- 
ion  the  overt  form  of  the  response  is  regarded  as  of 
ittle  importance  except  as  it  conforms  to  some  pre- 
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determined  relationship  to  the  particular  stimulus  ques- 
tion presented.  No  one  would  seriously  suggest  that 
the  responses  to  such  an  examination  be  scored  without 
knowledge  of  the  questions  nor  be  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  possible  existence  of  a  "  stimulus-error  "  in  the 
usual  scoring  method.  In  the  case  of  the  "  expression 
of  the  emotions,"  however,  the  implied  reference  of 
the  stimulus  to  events  occurring  in  the  tabooed  region 
" within  the  mind"  made  it  appear  to  some  conscien- 
tious advocates  of  the  new  creed  that  responses  of  this 
kind  must  not  only  be  described,  in  terms  of  specific 
muscle-contractions,  vocalizations,  vasomotor  reac- 
tions, and  the  like,  from  observation  of  the  response 
alone,  but  must  also  be  classified  —  and  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  —  upon  the  same  limited  basis. 

The  fallacious  character  of  this  mode  of  thinking 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Tolman   (141),  who 
approaches  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
means  by  which  the  child  learns  to  name  his  own  emo- 
tional behavior  or  that  which  he  observes  in  others. 
He  considers  that  this  is  done  not  in  terms  of  the 
stimulus  alone  or  the  behavior  reactions  alone  but  in 
terms  of  the  reaction  as  related  to  the  stimulus.  Thus, 
fear  is  behavioristically  defined  as  an  avoidance  of  or  j 
protection    from   the    stimulus,    anger   as    an    impulse/ 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  stimulus,  and  love  as  ar; 
encouragement  or  enticing  of  the  stimulus.   The  emo 
tion    is    thus    seen    as    "  response-as-back-action-upon 
stimulus  "  and  must  be  so  observed  and  defined.  Wood 
worth  (155)  and  Shand  (118)  have  expressed  mucl 
the  same  point  of  view.   Fear  is  emotional  avoidance 
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inger  is  emotional  attack.  "The  several  distinct  emo- 
:ions  are  not  emotions  at  all  but  adjustments  for  differ- 
ent levels  of  overt  behavior." 

Reliability  of  the  Descriptions  Given  in 
the  Present  Experiment 

Whenever  a  complex  form  of  behavior  is  under  con- 
sideration it  is  likely  to  be  far  easier  to  classify  the 
)attern  in  toto  than  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  ele- 
nents  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up.  We  may  recog- 
lize  a  friend  without  hesitation  and  yet  be  very  uncer- 
:ain  as  to  the  color  of  his  eyes,  the  shape  of  his  nose, 
)r  the  clothing  he  chanced  to  wear  on  any  particular 
Kcasion.  In  reading  we  quickly  learn  to  recognize 
vords  and  phrases  as  wholes  and  to  disregard  the 
ieparate  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  We  ob- 
serve as  we  react,  not  in  terms  of  the  smallest  possible 
inits  into  which  behavior  can  be  divided,  but  rather  in 
erms  of  broad,  general  categories  that  together  make 
lp  a  unified  pattern.  An  individual  item  of  behavior  is 
iependent  for  its  significance  upon  the  total  pattern 
n  which  it  occurs. 

In  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  episodes  classified 
is  anger  by  our  observers,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  same  general  classification  would  as  a  rule  have 
>een  made  by  others.  In  some  cases,  as  will  be  shown 
ater,  the  evidence  is  less  clear-cut,  and  in  certain  in- 
tances  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  emotions  would 
>e  most  properly  classified  as  a  mixed  type,  with  no 
>ne  form  clearly  predominating  over  another.  These 
ases,  however,  make  up  a  minority  of  the  reports  for 
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the  children  over  one  year  of  age.  If  a  child  reacts  to 
the  attempts  of  another  child  to  take  a  favorite  toy 
away  from  him  by  violent  pulling  and  tugging  at  the 
toy,  while  screaming  and  perhaps  kicking  at  the  sec- 
ond child,  few  observers  would  hesitate  to  classify  the 
episode  as  one  involving  anger.   If  a  child  refuses  to 
go  to  bed  and  accompanies  his  refusal  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  floor,  crying,  and  calling  his  mother 
names,  the  pattern  of  behavior  again  seems  to  be  un- 
mistakable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  who  is 
having  his  first  dental  work  done  reacts,  as  did  one  of 
our  subjects,  by  screaming,  kicking,  struggling,  refus- 
ing, and  finally  by  biting  the  dentist's  hand,  one  is  less 
certain  whether   the   episode   should  be   classified   as 
anger   or  extreme   terror.    The   doubt,    it   should  be 
noted,  is  brought  out  chiefly  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
stimulus  rather  than  by  observation  of  the  behavior. 
Here    again    we    have    evidence    of    the    necessity    of 
knowing  all  circumstances,  including  both  stimulus  and 
response,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation as  opposed  to  mere  description  of  the  behavior. 
It  is  believed  that  with  certain  exceptions,  which  will 
be  noted  later,   the  classification  of  anger  has  been 
made  upon  a  fairly  objective  basis.  A  certain  number  j 
of   minor   episodes    have    undoubtedly   been    omitted ] 
through  oversight,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  thai  j 
the  frequency  of  the  outbursts  as  presented  in  the  fol 
lowing  chapter  should  be  regarded  as  minimal  rathei 
than  maximal  for  groups  of  this  kind.  We  believe  thai 
few  people  would  hesitate  to  classify  the  episodes  actu 
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ally  reported  as  true  examples  of  anger  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
individual  elements  making  up  the  total  behavior  pat- 
terns, we  are  on  far  less  certain  ground.  As  we  have 
just  indicated,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  recognize  an 
entire  pattern  with  accuracy  and  yet  be  very  uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  elements  that  go  to 
nake  up  that  pattern.  One  can  easily  check  this  point  by 
having  a  group  of  intimate  friends  attempt  to  recog- 
nize each  other  by  means  of  single  features  shown, 
one  at  a  time,  through  holes  cut  in  a  screen.  In  like 
manner  one  may  recognize  a  total  form  of  behavior 
and  yet  be  unable  to  give  more  than  a  very  inexact  or 
incomplete  account  of  the  separate  items  of  which  is 
composed. 

In  planning  this  study  it  was  hoped  that  by  calling 
the  parents'  attention  in  advance  to  the  need  for  mak- 
ing exact  itematized  accounts  of  the  behavior  displayed 
it  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  genetic  development 
of  behavior  reactions  in  a  fairly  exact  and  quantitative 
manner,  at  least  as  far  as  some  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  outburst  were  concerned.  We  there- 
fore provided  space  on  the  daily  record  blanks  for 
recording  in  each  instance  whether  or  not  certain  speci- 
fied and  fairly  noticeable  forms  of  behavior  were  pres- 
ent on  any  given  occasion.  Space  for  recording  other 
forms  of  behavior  not  included  in  the  general  list  was 
also  provided.  In  addition,  we  attempted  to  have  all 
outbursts  classified  as  predominantly  resistant,  retalia- 
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tive,  or  having  the  form  of  simple  displays  of  undi- 
rected energy.  Since  in  many  instances  two  or  more 
of  these  forms  may  occur  at  different  phases  of  a 
single  outburst,  we  asked  the  parents  to  record  the 
order  of  appearance  as  exactly  as  possible. 

An  examination  of  the  records,  however,  inspires 
little  confidence  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  reports, 
even  though  careful  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  the  parents  to  carry  out  the  instructions.  The  diffi- 
culty appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  reactions  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  unaided  human  eye  is 
unable  to  observe  them  all  with  accuracy.  It  becomes 
practically  impossible  to  determine,  for  example, 
whether  screaming  precedes  kicking,  or  vice  versa. 
Moreover,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  one  or  more 
particularly  conspicuous  aspects  of  the  pattern  will  so 
overshadow  all  the  rest  that  much  that  truly  occurs 
is  overlooked.  Whether  or  not  a  child  who  is  scream- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  lungs  also  stamps  his  feet  is  un- 
likely to  be  observed  unless  the  latter  reaction  becomes 
fairly  violent.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  forms 
of  behavior  reported  actually  occurred,  but  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  many  other  forms  of  behavior  that 
did  occur  were  overlooked. 

Because  of  the  evident  incompleteness  of  many  of  f 
the  records  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  us  to  present  a 
detailed  quantitative  analysis  of  the  facts  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  records.  Although  we  have  tabulated  the 
items  reported  by  age  and  sex  separately,  only  those 
results  that  seem  to  show  significant  trends  will  be 
reported  here.   From  the  qualitative  standpoint,  how- 
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ever,  there  are  a  number  of  individual  episodes  that 
appear  to  have  enough  significance  for  the  genetic  and 
comparative  psychology  of  emotions  to  warrant  at 
least  a  descriptive  account. 

The  Overt  Direction  of  Energy 

In  Table  4  are  shown  the  age  and  sex  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  outbursts  in  which  during  at  least 
a  part  of  the  active  period  the  energy  did  not  appear  to 

TABLE  4 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Involving  Display  of  Undirected  Energy* 

Percentage  of  Total  Number  of  Outbursts 
* 

1  Year—  2  Years—  3  Years—  A  v 

Sex                                    Under       1  Year,  2  Years,  3  Years,  4  Ye,ars         All 

lYear           11  11               11             and           Ages 

Months  Months  Months         over 

Boys    100.0        78.0        73.1        65.2        45.0        67.8 

Girls   86.9        78.7        83.3        29.6        29.0        63.2 

Both  sexes 88.9        78.4        75.1        59.9        36.3        66.1 

*  This  table  includes  cases  in  which  the  child's  behavior  may 
have  been  designed  to  affect  the  behavior  of  others  but  in  which 
there  was  neither  direct  resistance  nor  attack. 

be  serviceably  directed  toward  any  given  end  other 
than  that  of  an  emotional  outlet.  It  is  evident  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  these  episodes  the  form  of  behavior 
may  have  been  definitely  affected  by  previous  experi- 
ences on  the  part  of  the  child.  Such  apparently  un- 
serviceable acts  as  those  of  screaming,  kicking,  or 
holding  the  breath  may  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  for  getting  one's  own  way. 
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On  later  occasions,  therefore,  such  devices  may  have 
been  more  or  less  deliberately  adopted  by  the  child  as 
methods  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
since  such  behavior  is  not  overtly  directed  toward  the 
overcoming  of  obstacles  or  an  attack  upon  an  enemy 
and  since  it  accomplishes  its  end  through  an  indirect 
rather  than  a  direct  means,  we  have  instructed  the 
parents  to  regard  such  behavior  as  undirected  energy. 
Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  infer- 
ences from  past  experience  so  far  as  possible  and  have 
limited  our  basis  of  classification  to  the  immediate  be- 
havior patterns. 

Reference  to  Table  4  will  show  that  with  advancing 
age  the  proportion  of  outbursts  in  which  behavior  falls 
under  the  head  of  simple  undirected  energy  steadily 
decreases.    Sex  differences  are  fairly  marked  and  are 

\  very  consistent  from  child  to  child  among  the  children 
over  the  age  of  three.    Previous  to  the  age  of  three 

^  sex  differences  are  negligible.  The  extent  to  which  the 
persistence  of  this  relatively  primitive  form  of  be- 
havior in  boys  as  compared  to  that  in  girls  may  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  the  training  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  parents  will  be  taken  up  in  Chapter  VI, 
which  deals  with  methods  of  control. 

Table  5  summarizes  the  data  on  motor  or  verbal 
resistance.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  resistance 
in  the  two  infants  under  one  year  of  age  is  probably 
due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  nature 
of  the  behavior  during  this  period.  As  a  result,  when 
behavior  that  among  older  children  would  be  clearly 
recognized  as  resistant  in  character  occurs  in  the  in- 
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:ant,  it  is  likely  to  be  classified  as  a  display  of  undi- 
rected energy.  Another  reason  for  the  small  amount 
)f  overtly  resistant  behavior  displayed  by  these  two 
:hildren  lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  so  large  a  propor- 
:ion  of  their  time  was  spent  in  their  cribs,  overt  re- 
iistance   became    difficult   or   impossible.    As   will   be 

TABLE  5 

Vge  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Involving  Motor  or  Verbal  Resistance* 

Percentage  of  Total  Number  of  Outbursts 

1  Year—  2  Years—  3  Years—  .  v 

,EX                                    Under       1  Year,  2  Years,  3  Years,  4  Yefrs         All 

1  Year           11               11               11  and  Ages 

Months  Months  Months  over 

Joys    27.3        71.2        40.4        39.2        60.0        46.4 

Sris 12.3        42.9        20.8        56.3        60.9        40.5 

ioth  sexes 13.9        55.6        36.6        41.8        60.5        44.2 

*  This  table  does  not  include  unverbalized  vocalizations  unless 
hey  are  accompanied  by  motor  evidences  of  a  resistant  character 
»ut  it  does  include  all  cases  of  verbal  refusal  with  or  without 
notor  accompaniment. 

hown  in  Chapter  V,  many  of  the  outbursts  reported 
or  these  two  children  were  thought  by  the  mothers  to 
lave  been  occasioned  by  an  objection  to  being  left  in 
he  crib  or  to  being  returned  to  the  crib  after  some 
ort  of  social  attention  had  been  paid  them.  Under 
ircumstances  such  as  these  behavior  of  an  openly  re- 
istant  character  becomes  impossible  because  there  is 
tothing  or  no  one  within  the  child's  reach  against 
yhom  resistance  may  be  directed.  Among  the  children 
yho  have  passed  their  first  birthday  no  consistent  age 
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or  sex  trends  in  the  incidence  of  resistant  behavior  can 
be  observed.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty  rather  than 
the  child's  age  or  sex  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  his  behavior  will 
show  a  resistant  character. 

Table  6  summarizes  the  age  changes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  outbursts  involving  behavior  that  took  on  an 
openly  retaliative  character.  The  behavior  has  been 
classified  as  retaliative  whenever  there  is  clear  motor 
or  verbal  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
child  to  secure  revenge  for  an  immediate  injury.   We 

TABLE  6 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Involving  Retaliative  Behavior 

Percentage  of  Total  Number  of  Outbursts 

1  Year—  2  Years—  3  Years—  -  v 

Sex                                        Under      1  Year,  2  Years,  3  Years,  4  Years         All 

1  Year          11              11               11  and  Ages 

Months  Months  Months  over 

Boys    0.0        9.4        10.4        25.7        30.0        18.0 

Girls    0.8        3.8        11.5        25.3        26.3        12.2 

Both  sexes 0.7        6.3        10.6        25.6        28.0        15.9 


have  not  included  here  the  cases  in  which  a  consecutive 
reading  of  the  records  from  day  to  day  might  seem  to  •« 
warrant  an  inference  that  the  outbursts  had  taken  on  ' 
the  character  of  retaliation  for  a  growing  sense  of  in- 
jury on  previous  occasions,  that  is,  the  cases  in  which 
the  outburst  appears  chiefly  to  have  filled  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  a  lasting  grudge  or  feeling  of  resentment. 
Examples  of  this  kind  will  be  cited  later. 
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We  have  included  here  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
injury  received  constituted  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
display  of  anger  and  the  retaliation  took  the  form  of 
a  motor  or  verbal  attack  upon  the  aggressor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  6  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  retaliative  behavior  is  displayed  in- 
creases fairly  rapidly  with  age  and  that  this  type  of 
behavior  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  common  among 
the  boys  than  among  the  girls.  The  earliest  example 
reported  occurred  in  a  female  infant  aged  twelve 
months  and  twenty-eight  days.  She  was  sitting  in  her 
little  chair  after  being  dressed  in  the  morning,  waiting 
to  be  taken  downstairs.  Her  three-year-old  brother 
was  talking  to  her.  In  the  course  of  his  play  he  patted 
her  cheeks  in  what  was  intended  to  be  an  affectionate 
manner.  The  child  struck  her  brother  in  the  face  twice, 
then  uttered  a  sharp  "scolding"  sound,  and  continued 
to  "scold"  him  until  he  left  her.  The  mother  reports 
that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  clearly  retaliative 
behavior  she  had  observed  in  this  baby. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  general  types  of  behavior 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  since  more  than  one  form 
frequently  appears  during  a  single  episode.  In  all  three 
types  the  boys  on  the  whole  tend  to  exceed  the  girls. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  descriptive  accounts  of  the  individual  forms  of  be- 
havior. In  our  group  of  subjects  at  least,  the  patterns 
of  behavior  shown  by  the  boys  appear  to  be  more 
varied  and  to  undergo  more  frequent  changes  in  the 
course  of  a  single  outburst  than  do  those  reported  for 
the  girls.   Boys  also  tend  to  show  more  violent  forms 
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of  behavior  than  girls.  Landis  (89)  found  similar  se: 
differences  among  college  students. 

Specific  Aspects  of  Behavior  during  Anger 

As  was  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
the  reports  on  the  specific  items  of  behavior  are  prob- 
ably very  incomplete.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  be 
the  case  with  the  forms  of  behavior  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  list  but  that  are  indicated  occa- 
sionally as  they  happen  to  be  noted  by  the  observer. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  records  would  indicate 
that  in  general  the  most  conspicuous  aspects  of  any 
given  outburst  have  been  recorded,  while  the  less  vio- 
lent forms  of  behavior  have  been  frequently  over- 
looked. Thus,  such  forms  of  behavior  as  scowling, 
pouting,  frowning,  or  turning  away  the  head  are  rarely 
reported  in  outbursts  showing  such  comparatively  vio- 
lent reactions  as  jumping  up  and  down,  throwing  self 
on  floor,  biting,  pinching,  or  throwing  objects,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  they  would  be  present  in  a  large 
number  of  the  latter  instances.  In  general,  the  parents 
seem  to  have  reported  the  forms  of  behavior  on  which 
they  based  their  judgment  that  the  child  was  angry 
and  have  tended  to  omit  other  forms,  which,  though 
present,  were  unnecessary  to  confirm  the  classification. 
For  this  reason  the  following  percentages  can  at  most 
be  interpreted  only  as  roughly  indicative  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  outbursts  in  which  th< 
behavior  in  question  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
aspects  of  the  total  reaction. 
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Kicking  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  144  outbursts 
•eported  for  the  two  infants.  Apparently  the  vocal 
ispects  of  the  behavior  of  these  children  so  greatly 
>vershadow  any  motor  accompaniments  that  might 
lave  been  present  that  such  features  are  rarely  re- 
:orded.  Among  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
wo  years  kicking  is  reported  much  more  frequently 
han  at  any  later  age.  The  percentages  range  from 
17.7  for  two-year-old  children  to  12.1  for  children 
)f  four  years  and  over.  In  the  group  as  a  whole,  kick- 
ng  is  reported  much  more  frequently  for  the  boys 
han  for  the  girls.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  always 
ible  to  determine  from  the  reports  in  what  percentage 
)f  cases  the  kicking  was  directed  at  an  adversary  and 
n  what  proportion  it  took  the  form  of  simple  undi- 
rected energy  or  occurred  as  part  of  a  general  motor 
itruggle  during  resistant  behavior. 

Stamping,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  small  but 
:airly  regular  tendency  to  increase  in  frequency  with 
ige.  The  percentages  range  from  4.4  among  the  chil- 
Iren  between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years  to  13.9 
imong  children  of  four  and  over.  Particularly  among 
he  children  over  the  age  of  three  it  is  distinctly  more 
requent  among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys.  This 
Lpparent  sex  difference  cannot  be  interpreted,  how- 
:ver,  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  outbursts 
)f  girls  tend  to  be  less  violent  than  those  of  boys  — 
i  point  that  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later.  Hence, 
t  may  be  that  stamping  is  more  frequently  recorded 
or  girls  simply  because  it  is  not  overshadowed  by  more 
riolent  acts. 
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Jumping  up  and  down  is  reported  in  about  4  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  children  over  one  year  of  age. 
At  every  age  the  frequency  for  the  boys  is  greater 
than  that  for  the  girls. 

Striking  is  reported  in  somewhat  over  6  per  cent  of 
all  cases  and  shows  a  very  regular  increase  with  age 
from  2.8  per  cent  for  two-year-old  children  to  11.5 
per  cent  for  those  of  four  years  and  older.  Again  the 
frequency  is  approximately  twice  as  great  for  the  boys 
as  for  the  girls  in  every  age  group  considered. 

Throwing  self  on  floor  increases  steadily  in  fre- 
quency from  S.6  per  cent  for  the  children  between  one 
and  two  years  to  10.0  per  cent  for  the  children  between 
three  and  four.  Thereafter  it  becomes  relatively  in- 
frequent, dropping  to  less  than  3  per  cent  for  the  chil- 
dren of  four  years  and  over.  No  consistent  sex  differ- 
ences are  apparent. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  holding  the  breath,  at 
least  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  attract  the  parent's  at- 
tention, is  rarely  reported  in  this  group  of  children. 
All  told,  there  are  only  4  cases  out  of  the  1,878  out 
bursts  in  which  holding  the  breath  was  a  conspicuous 
feature.  Common  observation  as  well  as  such  studies  ! 
as  those  made  by  Abt  (21),  Ibrahim  (76),  and  Levy 
(95)  would  suggest  that  extreme  breath-holding  dur-  * 
ing  temper  tantrums  is  an  individual  rather  than  a  gen- 
eral trait.  Although  holding  the  breath  during  rage 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a  form  of  behavior  due  pri- 
marily to  bad  training,  Levy  (95)  offers  some  evidence 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  a  hereditary  factor  is  also 
involved. 
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Of  the  forms  of  behavior  added  to  the  printed  list 
>nly  a  few  have  been  reported  in  sufficient  numbers 
o  warrant  special  mention.  Stiffening  the  body  as  a 
neans  of  resistance  is  reported  in  19  cases  with  no 
:ge  or  sex  differences  apparent.  This  probably  includes 
>nly  rather  well  marked  cases.  Making  the  body  limp 
.%  a  means  of  resistance  is  reported  once  for  a  girl 
>f  nineteen  months.  Refusing  to  budge  is  reported 
n  9  instances,  chiefly  among  the  older  children.  In 
hese  cases  the  child  usually  sits  down  flat  on  the  floor, 
requently  grasping  hold  of  a  piece  of  furniture  as  a 
ireparatory  measure  in  case  of  force  or,  as  in  one 
nstance,  stands  rigidly  still,  "glaring  defiantly."  Pull-  ' 
ng  away  or  struggling  is  reported  in  40  cases;  this 
lumber  probably  falls  short  of  the  actual  number  in 
yhich  behavior  of  this  kind  existed.  ThefactJ:hat  36 
>f  these  instances  occurred  among  the  boys  and  only 
I-  among  the  girls  suggests,  however,  that  such  strug- 
gles are  at  least  likely  to  be  a  more  conspicuous  fea- 
ure  of  the  behavior  of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls. 

Among  the  less  violent  forms  of  resistant  behavior 
nay  be  mentioned  running  for  help,  turning  away  bod-  J 
ly  or  turning  away  the  head,  closing  the  mouth  tightly 
usually  as  a  means  of  preventing  forceable  feeding) 
efusing  to  swallow  food  already  in  the  mouth,  and 
wuting  or  frownin'g,  which,  as  has  already  been  men- 
ioned,  appears  to  be  recorded  only  when  few  or  no 
nore  violent  forms  of  behavior  occur.  This  last  named 
eaction  is  recorded  29  times  for  the  girls  but  only  6 
imes  for  the  boys,  frequencies  that  are  in  accordance 
yith  the  general  finding  that  as  a  rule  the  outbursts 
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reported  for  the  girls  are  less  violent  in  type  than 
those  reported  for  the  boys. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  motor  behavior  reported  we 
may  mention  particularly  the  child's  reactions  of  pull- 
ing, which  was  observed  in  75  cases,  or  pushing,  which 
occurred  in  37  cases,  at  persons  or  objects  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  them  conform  to  his  will;  the  re- 
sponse of  throwing  objects,  6  cases  of  which  are  re- 
ported for  the  girls  and  22  for  the  boys;  running  away, 
which  occurred  in  18  cases;  and  running  at  the  offender 
in  a  threatening  manner  but  without  actual  attack, 
which  was  reported  in  1 1  cases.  None  of  these  reac- 
tions was  observed  before  the  age  of  three  years. 
Reaching  or  grabbing  for  objects  desired  is  reported 
in  1 1  instances,  but  this  frequency  probably  falls  far 
short  of  the  actual  number.  There  are  3  records  of 
pinching  and  13  of  biting.  The  latter,  however,  are 
confined  to  3  children,  in  at  least  one  of  whom  it  is 
stated  that  the  behavior  had  been  habitual  for  some 
time  before  the  records  were  begun  but  that  as  a  result 
of  severe  punishment  it  had  become  less  frequent.  For 
this  child  it  is  reported  in  6  out  of  a  total  of  16  out- 
bursts occurring  during  seventy-four  days  of  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  biting  apparently  oc- 
curs as  a  form  of  undirected  energy  as  well  as  a  method 
of  attack.  In  3  of  the  13  instances  cited  the  child  bit 
himself;  in  2  cases  the  biting  was  directed  against  an 
unoffending  inanimate  object  during  an  unusually  vio- 
lent outburst.  Because  of  the  obvious  difficulty  of  re- 
cording by  observation  alone  vasomotor  changes,  respi- 
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•atory  or  secretory  changes,  and  similar  reactions,  we 
nade  no  mention  of  them  in  our  outline,  and  they  have 
>een  very  rarely  reported  by  the  parents.  There  are  a 
mall  number  of  instances  in  which  the  child  is  said  to 
lave  grown  very  red  in  the  face  or  his  rate  of  breathing 
s  said  to  have  been  accelerated,  but  because  of  the 
)bvious  inaccuracy  and  incompleteness  of  such  reports 
ve  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  tabulate  them 
eparately. 

Age  changes  in  the  pattern  of  vocal  behavior  are 
omewhat  more  consistent  and  probably  on  the  whole 
re  more  accurately  reported  than  age  changes  in  mo- 
or behavior;  not  only  is  vocal  behavior  usually  a  fairly 
onspicuous  part  of  the  episode,  but  its  relatively  spe- 
ialized  character  makes  it  easier  to  observe  consist- 
ntly.  The  greatest  inaccuracies  probably  occur  in  the 
listinction  between  such  unverbalized  vocalizations  as 
creaming,  crying,  or  inarticulate  fretting.  While  these 
>robably  indicate  some  difference  in  the  relative  vio- 
ence  of  the  cries,  it  is  evident  that  different  observers 
pould  not  always  agree  in  their  classification. 

Crying  is  reported  more  frequently  than  any  other 
ingle  form  of  vocal  behavior  up  to  the  age  of  four 
ears.  The  proportion  of  outbursts  in  which  crying  is 
eported  decreases  fairly  regularly  from  87.5  per  cent 
>f  the  total  number  in  the  case  of  the  two  infants  to 
4.2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  children  over  four  years  of 
ge.  At  every  age  it  is  reported  more  frequently  for 
he  boys  than  for  the  girls.  Screaming,  which  is  prob- 
bly  in  most  cases  only  a  more  violent  form  of  crying, 
ncreases  steadily  in  frequency  from  2.1  per  cent  of  all 
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the  outbursts  of  the  two  infants  to  26.5  per  cent  of 
those  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three. 
Thereafter  it  decreases  regularly  to  S.3  per  cent  in  the 
oldest  group  of  children.  Among  the  children  under 
three  it  is  reported  somewhat  more  frequently  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys.  After  the  age  of  three  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  screaming  is  reported  ij 
approximately  three  times  as  great  for  the  boys  as  foi 
the  girls.  The  sex  differences,  however,  are  deter 
mined  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  cases  and  maj 
be  purely  the  result  of  a  difference  in  sampling. 

Inarticulate  vocalizations  of  apparently  a  less  pro 
nounced  kind  are  variously  described  by  such  terms  a; 
"fussing,"  "scolding"  (among  the  infants),  "whin 
ing,"  and  "snarling."  They  are  reported  in  25.7  per 
cent  of  the  outbursts  of  the  two  infants.  For  the  grouf 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  four  the  re 
ports  of  inarticulate  vocalizations  are  few  in  number 
accounting  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  al 
though  they  are  occasionally  reported  for  most  of  th< 
individual  children.  In  the  four-year-old  group  th< 
percentage  rises  to  8.5  of  the  total.  This  is  probabh 
not  entirely  the  result  of  sampling,  as  they  are  reporte( 
for  practically  all  of  the  individual  cases.  The  char 
acter  of  these  vocalizations  appears,  however,  t( 
change  with  age  in  so  far  as  one  can  determine  it: 
nature  from  the  names  applied  to  it  by  the  parents 
In  the  reports  on  the  older  children  the  terminology 
used  for  describing  these  vocalizations  suggests  tha 
they  have  grown  to  represent  not  so  much  a  lowe 
degree  or  less  violent  form  of  crying  as  an  inhibitec 
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orm  of  reaction  that  the  child  has  learned  not  to 
xpress  in  its  more  primitive  form.  In  place  of  the 
erms  "whimpering,"  "  fussing,"  and  the  like,  that  are 
ommonly  used  to  describe  the  behavior  among  the 
ounger  children,  the  expressions  chiefly  used  are 
'mumbling,"  "muttering  to  self,"  or  "snarling."  The 
ffect  of  social  custom  and  training  upon  the  overt  ex- 
iression  of  the  emotions  begins  to  be  clearly  apparent 
t  these  ages. 

With  the  beginning  of  speech,  verbal  rejoinders  used 
t  least  in  part  as  substitutes  for  some  of  the  more 
•vert  motor  expressions  of  anger  become  increasingly 
revalent.  Verbal  refusal  either  with  or  without  motor 
ccompaniment  is  reported  in  3.3  per  cent  of  the  out- 
ursts  occurring  among  two-year-old  children.  The  pro- 
portion increases  steadily  at  each  age  until  among  the 
hildren  of  four  or  over  it  occurs  in  35.1  per  cent  of  all 
ases.  Sex  differences  are  small  and  inconsistent. 
nhreatening  appears  first  among  children  between  the 
ges  of  two  and  three,  when  it  is  reported  in  1.6  per 
ent  of  all  outbursts.  A  year  later  the  proportion  has 
icreased  to  5.4  per  cent.  Among  the  children  over 
our  it  occurs  in  9.7  per  cent  of  all  cases.  Calling  names 
rst  appears  at  about  the  same  time  as  threatening, 
t  is  reported  in  1.4  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  occurring 
mong  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three,  in 
.0  per  cent  of  those  reported  for  the  three-year-olds, 
nd  in  18.0  per  cent  of  those  reported  for  children  over 
our.  In  both  these  forms  of  behavior  the  growth  in 
le  power  of  symbolism  is  clearly  shown.  Again,  sex 
ifferences  are  negligible.    Arguing  and  insisting  first 
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appear  at  the  age  of  three,  when  they  are  reported  for 
4.8  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The  proportion  increases  to 
18.3  per  cent  among  the  children  over  the  age  of  four. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

In  spite  of  the  imperfections  of  the  reports  certain 
general  developmental  trends  are  suggested.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  compare  these  trends  with  certain 
of  the  behavior  tendencies  or  impulses  reported  in  the 
literature.  If  we  consider  the  three  general  types  of 
impulses  reported  by  Richardson  (114),  it  is  evident 
that  the  behavior  of  the  children  studied  consists 
largely  of  attributive  reactions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  one 
may  infer  mental  states  from  outward  behavior.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  these  attributive  reactions  take 
the  form  of  some  sort  of  motor  or  verbal  attack  upon 
the  offender  or  of  resistance  to  aggression.  Among  the 
younger  children,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  behavior  is  not  overtly  adapted 
toward  a  useful  end  but  instead  has  the  appearance  oi 
an  explosive  form  of  emotional  outlet.  As  age  ad 
vances,  an  increasingly  greater  percentage  of  the  out- 
bursts show  at  least  one  stage  during  which  energy  iij 
directed  into  more  appropriate  channels. 

In  a  small  number  of  instances  certain  of  the  substi 
tute  forms  of  reaction  described  by  Richardson  an 
apparent.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  form  oi 
behavior  was  found  in  a  boy  of  eighteen  months  who ' 
when  restrained  from  investigating  the  contents  of  hii 
father's  pockets,  ran  to  the  floor  lamp,  jerked  violently 
at  the  cord,  and  then  pretended  that  he  was  going  tc 
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;ip  the  lamp  over.  Indirect  forms  of  retaliation  of  this 
dnd  are  noted  in  a  fairly  large  number  of  cases,  the 
proportion  tending  to  increase  somewhat  with  age. 
^ery  frequently  these  indirect  reactions  take  the  form 
)f  deliberately  performing  an  act  that  has  previously 
)een  forbidden,  in  retaliation  for  something  done  by 
;he  person  in  authority.  Thus,  a  boy  of  three  violently 
nussed  up  his  freshly  brushed  hair  with  both  hands 
;vhen  his  mother  refused  him  permission  to  go  to  a 
Dlaymate's  home.  A  boy  of  seven  whose  mother  in- 
sisted that  he  dress  himself  before  coming  to  the 
)reakfast  table  rushed  violently  to  the  table,  caught 
lold  of  the  cloth,  and  jerked  it  to  the  floor,  breaking 
iishes  and  glassware.  A  child  of  two  ran  to  the  daven- 
Dort,  dragged  off  all  the  cushions,  and  flung  them  on 
:he  floor,  screaming  violently  meanwhile.  A  boy  of 
:hree  would  suck  his  thumb  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
vhen  angry,  although  he  was  not  a  habitual  thumb 
iucker.  Apparently  the  act  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
mnoy  his  mother. 

In  children  over  the  age  of  four  the  attributive  reac- 
:ions  sometimes  take  on  distinctly  mature  forms,  such 
is  defiant  or  "  raucous  "  laughter  clearly  intended  to 
rritate  or  annoy  an  offender.  This  appears  to  be  an 
example  of  what  Richardson  calls  "  substitution  of 
rascible  play."  Likewise  the  "  substitution  by  dis- 
guise" mentioned  by  Richardson  is  at  least  foreshad- 
owed in  the  behavior  of  a  girl  of  seven  whose  resent- 
nent  against  her  mother  was  frequently  expressed  in 
>uch  remarks  as  "  I  wish  I  had  a  mother  like  Mary's  " 
md    similar    unfavorable    comparisons.     The    "  atti- 
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tudinal  reactions  "  mentioned  by  Richardson  were  like- 
wise displayed  by  this  child,  who  frequently  threat- 
ened to  run  away  from  home  or  on  other  occasions 
would  refuse  to  eat  or  would  hide,  sometimes  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  where  she  could  not 
easily  be  found. 

In  addition  to  the  primitive  forms  of  resistance 
shown  by  the  younger  children  there  are  a  number  of 
instances  reported  among  the  children  over  the  age 
of  four  in  which  resistance  as  well  as  retaliation  takes 
on  a  more  nearly  symbolic  character.  There  is  one 
report  of  a  six-year-old  boy,  apparently  worn  out  by 
continued  exhortations  on  his  behavior,  running  away 
from  his  mother  with  fingers  in  ears  screaming,  "  Don't 
talk,  don't  talk!"  Holding  fingers  in  ears,  covering 
self  with  bedclothes,  and  refusing  to  speak  or  to  an- 
swer when  spoken  to  are  reported  a  number  of  times 
for  children  over  four  but  do  not  appear  before  that 
age. 

An   interesting   form   of   behavior   occurring   occa- 
sionally at  all  ages  but  most  frequently  among  the 
younger  children  consists  of  reactions  directed  against  | 
the  child  himself.   A  little  girl  of  twenty-one  months  | 
who  was  particularly  fond  of  bananas  had  been  given 
one  to  eat.  Apparently  she  knew  from  past  experience  1 
that  a  single  banana  was  all  that  would  be  allowed  her. 
She  ate  it  very  rapidly,  then  began  screaming  and  kick-  | 
ing,  calling  out,  "All  gone  —  all  gone!"  and  bit  her-  ' 
self  rather  violently  on  the  hand.   In  8  of  the  13  in- 
stances of  biting  recorded  the  child  bit  another  person; 
in  3  of  them  the  child  bit  himself;  and  in  2  he  bit  an 
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inanimate  object.  Beating  the  head  on  the  floor,  a 
form  of  behavior  frequently  reported  in  the  literature, 
has  but  a  single  record  among  our  cases.  This  occurred 
in  a  boy  of  three  years.  A  boy  of  two  who  had  been  put 
to  bed  against  his  will  is  said  to  have  hurt  himself 
purposely  (manner  not  stated)  in  order  to  secure  his 
mother's  attention. 

In  summary,  then,  one  may  say  that  with  advancing 
age  the  forms  of  behavior  displayed  during  anger 
become  more  definitely  directed  toward  a  given  end, 
while  the  primitive  bodily  responses  of  the  infant  and 
young  child  are  gradually  replaced  by  substitute  reac- 
tions commonly  of  a  somewhat  less  violent  and  more 
symbolic  character.  This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the 
steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  retaliative  be- 
havior with  age  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in 
displays  of  simple  undirected  energy.  Although  in- 
completeness of  report  renders  a  precise  quantitative 
analysis  impossible,  there  is  evidence  that  with  advanc- 
ing age  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  outbursts  ap- 
proach more  nearly  the  forms  described  by  Shand 
(118)  as  "learned  varieties  acquired  in  the  senti- 
ments." There  is  more  evidence  of  the  persistence  of 
generalized  reactions  toward  an  individual  and  of  in- 
creasing attempts  to  retaliate  by  indirect  means  de- 
signed to  hurt  the  feelings  rather  than  to  injure  the 
body  of  the  offender.  The  cumulative  effect  both  of 
increasing  maturity  and  of  specific  training  is  clearly 
portrayed. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FREQUENCY  AND  DURATION  OF 
OUTBURSTS 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  Frequency 
of  Outbursts 

Table  7  summarizes  the  age  changes  in  frequency  of 
outbursts  of  the  sexes  separately.  The  means  for  the 
different  ages  have  been  calculated  in  two  ways.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  method  the  total  number  of  out- 
bursts at  each  age  has  been  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  observation  at  that  age.  Each  case  is  then 
weighted  in  proportion  to  the  total  length  of  time  the 
child  was  under  observation.  According  to  the  second 
method  the  mean  for  each  age  has  been  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  individual  means,  thus  giving  equal 
weight  to  all  cases  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
observational  period.  The  greater  regularity  of  the 
second  curve  suggests  that  the  latter  method  is  pref- 
erable. Each  method  shows  a  decided  peak  in  the 
frequency  of  outbursts,  which  is  about  equally  marked 
for  both  sexes  during  the  second  year.  There  is  a 
rapid  decrease  in  frequency  after  the  second  year.  The 
slight  rise  in  the  curve  at  ages  six  and  seven  is  prob- 
ably a  fluctuation  of  sampling,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  hundred  case  histories  summarized  by 
Foster  and  Anderson  (162)  a  similar  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  children  showing  temper  tantrums  was 
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revealed  at  this  age.  Considering  the  small  number  of 
cases  in  each  and  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  ob-  | 
taining  the  data,  the  correspondence  of  the  age  curves 
in  the  two  studies  is  striking.    (See  Figure  1.) 

In  each  age  group  except  the  second,  outbursts  are 
reported  somewhat  more  frequently  for  the  boys  than  i 
for  the  girls.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradi-  I 
tional  belief  that  girls  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  more  « 
docile  than  boys.    Nevertheless,  this  very  belief  may 
bring  about  different  standards  of  behavior  for  the 
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sexes,  with  the  result  that  greater  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  girls  in  order  to  suppress  any 
signs  of  insubordination,  while  boys  are  expected  to 
be  more  unruly.  The  evidence  on  this  point  for  the 
group  under  consideration  will  be  presented  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  VI,  which  deals  with  methods  of 
control.  While  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  be 
more  than  suggestive,  it  should  be  noted  that  sex  dif- 
ferences are  extremely  small  during  the  first  two  years. 

Little  quantitative  information  as  to  the  frequency 
of  anger  among  older  children  or  adults  is  available  in 
the  literature.  Gates  (63)  had  a  group  of  51  college 
women  keep  a  record  of  their  anger  experiences  over 
a  period  of  one  week.  The  mean  number  of  episodes 
reported  was  2.85,  which  is  less  than  half  the  fre- 
quency found  for  the  girls  of  this  group.  If  an  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  waking 
hours,  the  ratio  would  be  not  far  from  one  to  three. 

Richardson  (114)  made  a  somewhat  similar  study 
among  men  but  does  not  report  his  results  in  precise 
quantitative  terms.  He  states,  however,  that  his  12 
subjects,  of  whom  10  were  graduate  students  and  2 
others  were  not  in  the  university,  kept  records  for  a 
period  of  "at  least  three  months"  and  that  during 
this  time  "  approximately  600 "  introspective  reports 
of  anger  episodes  were  obtained.  These  data  suggest 
that  anger  occurred  somewhat  more  frequently  among 
the  men  who  served  as  subjects  for  Richardson's  in- 
vestigation than  among  the  college  women  studied  by 
Gates.  If  confirmed  by  further  investigation  on  larger 
numbers  of  cases  this  would  indicate  that  the  sex  dif- 
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ferences  shown  among  young  children  tend  to  persisl 
into  adult  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cason  (42)  in  a  questionnaire 
study  of  common  annoyances  found  that  females  of  all 
ages  report  more  situations  as  "annoying"  than  d( 
males.  For  both  sexes  the  peak  of  irritability,  accord- 
ing to  his  figures,  occurs  between  the  ages  of  40  an< 
60  years.  Cason's  study  does  not  include  children  un- 
der the  age  of  ten.  Although  some  of  the  situations 
included  in  this  questionnaire  are  undoubtedly  likely  to 
arouse  mild  degrees  of  anger,  an  examination  of  the 
list  suggests  that  disgust  would  be  the  preponderani 
emotion  evoked.  With  few  exceptions  the  situations 
that  involve  definite  interference  or  thwarting  of  per- 
sonal activities  appear  to  be  more  irritating  to  males 
than  to  females,  while  those  that  have  to  do  with 
offenses  against  social  customs  are  more  irritating  to 
females  than  to  males. 

In  all  the  children  studied  outbursts  were  much 
more  frequent  on  some  days  than  on  others,  and  the 
periods  of  high  and  low  frequency  tended  to  be 
grouped  together  as  though  influenced  by  some  com- 
mon factor  or  factors,  which  often  persisted  over  sev- 
eral days.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  computing  the  extent  to  which  the  obtained 
grouping  differs  from  that  to  be  expected  by  chance, 
exact  comparison  has  not  been  thought  worth  while,1 
but  casual  inspection  suggests  that  the  clustering  of 

1  The  computation  would  have  to  be  made  for  each  child  sepa- 
rately and  allowance  made  for  the  differences  in  length  of  the  ob- 
servational days. 
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outbursts  within  relatively  short  periods  of  time  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  stretches  of  time  within  which 
few  or  no  episodes  are  reported  is  decidedly  in  excess 
of  the  chance  expectation.  As  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  chapter,  temporary  fluctuations  in  physical 
condition  exert  a  rather  marked  effect  upon  irascibility. 
Undoubtedly  such  fluctuations  are  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  irregular  grouping  of  outbursts. 


J 


TABLE  8 

Distribution  of  Days  of  Observation  According  to 
Frequency  of  Outbursts 


Sex 

Number  of  Outbursts 

Total 
Days 

Mean 

PER 

Day 

SD 

0 

1        2       3      4      5     6    7 

8 

9 

10 

503 
510 

382    167    59    30    18    5    1 
271    120    34    14      3    2    1 

653    287    93    44    21    7    2 

2 
0 

2 

1 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1,179 
955 

1.00 
0.74 

0.88 

1.26 
1  03 

Joth  sexes... 

.  1,013 

2,124 

1.16 

Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  number 
of  days  of  observation  according  to  the  number  of  out- 
bursts reported  for  each  day.  The  range  is  from  0  to 
10,  with  zero  as  the  modal  frequency.  The  mean  for 
the  boys  is  1.00;  for  the  girls,  .74.  The  coefficient  of 
variability  is  slightly  higher  for  the  girls  than  for  the 
boys,  but  the  difference  is  within  the  limits  of  chance. 
Both  curves  show  very  marked  positive  skewness. 

Duration  of  Outbursts 

Age  and  sex  differences  in  the  duration  of  outbursts 
were  computed  by  the  same  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the   frequency  of  outbursts.    (See  Table   7.) 
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Except  that  the  two  infants  under  one  year  of  ag< 
show  a  distinct  tendency  toward  relatively  long  oui 
bursts,  with  a  median  duration  of  ten  minutes  as  coi 
pared  to  less  than  three  minutes  for  the  older  childrei 
no  very  clear-cut  change  with  age  is  apparent,  though 
there  is  a  small  and  irregular  tendency  for  long  out- 
bursts to  diminish  in  frequency  with  advancing  age  if 
the  age  range  is  considered  as  a  whole.  As  will  be 
shown  later  the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  so-called 
"after  effects"  increase  with  age.  It  is  very  possible 
that  with  increasing  self-control  the  more  overt  mani- 
festations of  anger  become  shorter  in  duration,  their 
places  being  taken  by  such  forms  of  behavior  as  pout- 
ing or  sulkiness,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  parents  or  to  be  classified  as  after  effects  of  the 
anger  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  outburst  itself. 

In  Gates's  study  of  anger  among  college  women,  in 
which  the  records  were  kept  by  the  subjects  themselves, 
a  modal  duration  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  is 
reported,  while  for  our  entire  group  of  subjects  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  are  said  to 
have  lasted  for  less  than  five  minutes.  Nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  the  overt  forms  of  reaction  reported 
by  these  women  shows  that  the  active  phase  of  the 
outbursts  could  have  occupied,  as  a  rule,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  during  which  anger  is  said  to  have 
persisted.  Richardson  presents  no  quantitative  data 
for  the  college  men  whom  he  studied  but  states  that 
the  initial  reaction,  which  is  always  attributive  (pug- 
nacious), comes  to  take  on  a  number  of  less  overt 
substitute  forms  through  social  experience.    It  is  not 
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impossible  that  the  duration  of  the  subjective  feeling 
of  anger  when  once  aroused  is  relatively  independent 
of  age  and  that  such  age  differences  as  appear  are  due 
largely  or  wholly  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
more  nearly  subliminal  activities  of  the  adult  for  the 
more  open  and  violent  behavior  of  the  child. 

TABLE  9 

Distributions  of  Outbursts  of  Various  Durations 

LLETssNG^       5-14     15-29  30-59^^°-- 

thanI     MlN"      MlN"      MlN"    MlN-       or        Not 
Minute    utes       utes       utes      utes     More  Stated 

Number    458      880      302       87       55       29       67 

Percentage   of   total 

outbursts  24.4     46.8      16.1       4.6      2.9       1.6      3.5 

Mean  percentage  for 

individual  cases  *....  18.4     47.0     20.2      6.3      2.0       1.1       4.1 

*  Equal  weight  is  given  to  each  child  regardless  of  the  length 
of  the  observational  period. 

Table  9  shows  the  distribution  of  the  reported  dura- 
tions of  the  1,811  outbursts  recorded  for  the  entire 
group  of  45  children.  Age  and  sex  differences  are  so 
small  and  irregular  that  it  has  not  seemed  worth  while 
to  present  the  findings  separately.  The  mean  duration 
of  the  outbursts  in  each  of  the  two  infants  is  some- 
what longer  than  in  the  older  children,  but  since  only 
two  cases  are  involved,  this  may  be  a  fluctuation  of 
sampling.  Particularly  among  the  children  over  one 
year  of  age  there  is  a  small  and  irregular  tendency  for 
the  boys  to  have  outbursts  of  somewhat  longer  dura- 
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tion  than  the  girls,  but  individual  differences  are  too 
great  to  warrant  much  confidence  in  this  finding.  (See 
Table  22.)  The  greatest  percentage  of  outbursts  per- 
sisting for  an  hour  or  longer  is  reported  for  Number 
14,  who  is  a  girl. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  parents  to  report  dura- 
tion in  round  numbers,  a  percentage  treatment  using 
irregularly  spaced  categories  has  seemed  preferable  to 
the  more  usual  form  of  tabulation.  The  categories 
have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  including  within  a 
single  interval  practically  all  cases  in  which  an  estimate 
of  the  time  rather  than  an  exact  observation  is  given 
in  terms  of  a  range  such  as  "  five  or  six  minutes  "  or 
"  five  or  ten  minutes."  The  middle  of  the  interval  is 
therefore  not  always  the  mean  value  for  that  interval. 
An  examination  of  the  data  for  the  individual  cases 
suggests  that  the  following  values  approximate  the 
true  means:2 

Less  than  1  minute 20  seconds 

1-4  minutes  2  minutes 

5-14  minutes  7  minutes 

15-29  minutes  18  minutes 

30-59  minutes  35  minutes 

1  hour  or  more 75  minutes 

Almost  half  the  outbursts  fall  within  the  time  range 
of  one  to  four  minutes.  Although  a  large  percentage 
of  the  time  statements  are  estimates  rather  than  exact 


2  These  values  are  based  upon  a  computation  from  a  20  per 
cent  sampling  of  the  data  in  which  no  time  not  expressed  in  exact 
terms  was  included.  The  modal  values  for  the  separate  categories 
are  as  follows:  j4  minute,  2  minutes,  5  minutes,  15  minutes,  30 
minutes,   1  hour. 
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records,  the  greater  number  of  the  mothers  made  a 
practice  of  consulting  the  clock  whenever  it  was  not 
too  inconvenient  to  do  so.  This  practice  undoubtedly 
bad  the  effect  of  increasing  their  accuracy  of  estimate 
when  timing  was  impossible.  Since  records  were  made 
as  soon  after  the  episodes  occurred  as  possible,  errors 
of  memory  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
duration  of  outbursts  has  been  reported  in  approxi- 
mately 96  per  cent  of  all  cases. 

The  reports  on  the  durations  of  outbursts  furnish 
an  indirect  means  of  estimating  the  relative  complete- 
ness of  the  reports.  Since  the  keeping  of  the  records 
was  voluntary,  intentional  falsification  or  omissions 
may  fairly  be  ruled  out  as  a  source  of  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obviously  a  difficult  matter  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  include  such  minor  and  fleeting  indi- 
cations of  irritation  as  momentary  frowns,  impatient 
movements,  or  tonal  inflections  indicating  annoyance. 
A.  certain  number  of  such  marginal  instances  will  al- 
ways occur  and  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual judgment.  If  some  parents  were  more  observant 
or  more  meticulous  in  recording  these  questionable 
:ases  than  others,  a  positive  correlation  would  be  ex- 
pected between  the  frequency  of  outbursts  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  said  to  have  been  less  than  one 
minute  in  duration.  The  correlation  was  therefore 
:omputed  for  the  entire  group  of  cases  and  was  found 
"o  be  .064  ±.149.  There  is  accordingly  no  evidence 
for  the  assumption  that  individual  differences  in  the 
frequency  of  outbursts  are  due  to  the  more  complete 
reports  of  certain  parents. 
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Frequency  and  Duration  of  After  Effects 

Table  10  summarizes  the  age  and  sex  differences  in 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  the  reported  after  ef- 
fects.3 The  character  of  the  after  effects  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI.  Up  to  the  age  of  four  years,  after 
effects  of  any  observable  kind  occur  but  rarely.  After 
the  age  of  four  they  are  noted  in  almost  a  third  of  the 
cases,  and  their  duration  is  noticeably  increased.  If  the 
individual  children  instead  of  the  number  of  outbursts 
are  considered,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  For 
4,  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  11  children  under  the  age 
of  two  years,  no  after  reactions  of  any  kind  are  re- 
corded; 4,  or  30.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  three  years  show  no  after  effects; 
2,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  10  cases  between  the  ages  of 

8  The  record  form  calls  for  a  statement  of  the  duration  of  aftei 
effects  "if  any."   A  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  interpretal 
tion  of  cases  in  which  this  item  is  left  blank.    Undoubtedly  in  the' 
greater  number  of  cases  a  failure  to  reply  should  be  taken  to  mearl 
that  no  after  effects  were  observed,  since  the  form  of  the  question; 
suggests  that  only  positive  cases  are  to  be  reported.    Fortunately 
a  large  number  of  the  parents  have  nevertheless  followed  the  prac 
tice  of  writing  "  none  "  in  this  space  when  no  after  effects  wer< 
observed.    When  this  has  not  been  done,  our  practice  has  been  a: 
follows.    If   the  "  behavior  following  the  outburst,"  which  is  re 
ported  elsewhere  in  the  record,  is  described  as  "  cheerful  "  or  th< 
equivalent,  we  have  classified  the  instance  as  one  showing  no  afte 
effects.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  behavior  is  described  as  "  sullen,1 
"  resentful,"  or  the  like,  suggesting  that  the  attitude  aroused  di<  | 
not  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  the  overtly  angry  behavior,  w 
have  classified  it  as  an  outburst  having  after  effects,  the  duration  o  | 
which  is  not  stated.   The  rather  large  proportion  of  these  cases  il 
not  surprising  because  it  is  obviously  difficult  for  an  outsider  t 
judge  when  attitudes  such  as  these  disappear. 
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Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  Frequency  and  Duration 

of  After  Effects 

Percentage  of  Total  Number  of  Outbursts 


Age 


Showing 

No        Lasting 
After        Less 
Effects      than  5 


Showing  After  Effects 


Dura- 
tion 
Not 
Minutes      utes    or  More  Stated 


5-29         30 
Min-    Minutes 


Total 


Under  2  years 

Boys     

86.4 

2.3 

5.2 

0.5 

5.6 

13.6 

Girls    

86.8 

6.3 

3.6 

1.6 

0.8 

13.2 

Both   sexes   

86.7 

5.1 

4.4 

1.2 

2.6 

13.3 

1  years-3  years,  1 1  months 

86.4 

6.1 

4.1 

0.6 

2.7 

13.6 

91.6 

2.4 

2.4 

0.6 

3.0 

8.4 

Both   sexes   

87.5 

5.5 

3.8 

0.6 

2.7 

125 

lyears-7  years,  11  months 

70.7 

3.7 

5.6 

3.7 

16.2 

29.3 

Girls    

67.0 

3.4 

10.6 

5.6 

13.4 

33.0 

Both   sexes   

68.7 

3.5 

8.2 

4.7 

14.8 

31,3 

three  and  four  show  no  after  effects;  and  for  2,  or  18.2 
per  cent,  of  the  1 1  cases  over  four  years  no  after 
effects  are  reported.  The  percentage  of  children  who 
lever  show  observable  after  reactions  decreases  rap- 
dly  with  advancing  age.  Neither  method  of  treatment 
>hows  any  consistent  sex  difference.  In  Gates's  study  of 
:ollege  women  51  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  are  said  to 
lave  been  followed  by  an  unfavorable  after  reaction  of 
some  kind,  while  in  an  additional  15  per  cent  of  the 
:ases  a  favorable  after  reaction  is  reported.  However, 
since  the  latter  study  is  based  upon  introspective  re- 
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ports  made  by  the  subjects  themselves,  the  distinction 
between  anger  and  after  reactions  is  based  on  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  evidence,  a  fact  that  makes  direct  com- 
parison with  our  data  hazardous. 

In  summary,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  frequency  of 
anger  outbursts  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  during 
the  second  year,  while  the  average  duration  of  the 
overt  manifestations  of  anger  when  anger  is  shown 
appears  to  change  but  little  during  the  first  eight  years. 
However,  there  is  some  indication  that  with  advancing 
age  the  more  violent  phases  of  angry  behavior  gradu- 
ally become  reduced  in  length,  their  place  being  taken 
by  less  obvious  reactions  such  as  sulking,  whining,  or 
brooding  over  the  incident.  The  frequency  and  dura- 
tion of  observable  after  reactions  is  approximately 
twice  as  great  among  the  children  over  the  age  of  four 
as  among  the  children  under  this  age. 

Sex  differences  in  the  frequency  of  outbursts  are 
large,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  boys  at  all  ages 
after  two  years.  The  average  duration  of  outbursts 
or  of  their  observable  after  reactions  appears  to  be 
unrelated  to  sex. 

Although  but  little  information  as  to  the  frequency 
or  duration  of  anger  outbursts  among  older  children 
or  adults  is  available  in  the  literature,  the  reports  of 
Gates  and  Richardson  suggest  that  the  decrease  in 
frequency  with  age  shown  by  our  study  continues,  on 
the  average,  up  to  the  college  period,  and  that  a  cor- 
responding sex  difference  in  frequency  of  anger  epi- 
sodes may  be  seen  among  college  students.  However 
because  of  the  differences  in  the  methods  of  securing  the 
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data  and  the  small  number  of  cases  involved,  any  direct 
comparison  between  these  investigations  and  the  pres- 
ent one  can  at  best  be  only  suggestive.  An  investigation 
of  age  and  sex  trends  in  the  frequency  of  anger  mani- 
festations over  the  entire  period  of  life  from  birth  to 
senescence  would  be  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  emotional  behavior. 


CHAPTER  III 

CONDITIONS   MAKING  FOR  INCREASED 
IRASCIBILITY 

Factors  Considered 

In  this  chapter  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  im- 
mediate or  direct  causes  of  specific  outbursts  of  anger 
but  only  with  the  more  general  conditions  that  seem 
to  affect  irascibility.  Possible  factors  of  this  kind  are 
the  amount  of  sleep  taken,  the  child's  general  physical 
condition,  special  or  unusual  occurrences  in  the  home, 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  family  group,  the  birth 
order  of  the  child,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  like.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  relationship  between  any  or  all  of  these 
factors  and  the  frequency  or  duration  of  anger  out- 
bursts does  not  always  afford  evidence  as  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  relationship.  An  increased  number 
of  outbursts  may  be  due  either  to  the  increased  irri- 
tability of  the  child  himself,  causing  him  to  become  dis- 
turbed over  minor  conditions  that  would  ordinarily  be 
ignored,  or  to  external  factors  involving  an  increase  in 
the  irritating  conditions  to  which  the  child  is  subjected. 
Variations  in  the  frequency  of  anger  may  thus  be 
brought  about  either  by  internal  conditions  resulting  in 
differential  responses  to  constant  stimuli  or  by  external 
conditions  affecting  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  subject  is  exposed.  Although 

84 
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the  nature  of  the  factor  under  consideration  in  many 
instances  enables  us  to  infer  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty whether  its  major  influence  is  external  or  inter- 
nal, there  are  other  cases  in  which  either  or  both  types 
of  influence  may  be  at  work. 

Amount  of  sleep.  —  A  recent  and  very  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  amount  of  sleep  taken  by  Minnesota 
children,  in  which  the  data  were  likewise  secured  by 
means  of  actual  records  kept  by  the  parents,1  provides 
excellent  normative  data  with  which  the  records  of 
these  children  can  be  compared.  It  was  found  in  the 
previous  study  that  city  children  from  the  upper  social 
classes  take  more  sleep,  on  the  average,  than  do  rural 
children  and  those  from  the  lower  social  classes.  A 
comparison  of  the  mean  amount  of  sleep  taken  by 
the  children  who  served  as  subjects  for  this  study  with 
the  standards  for  their  age  and  sex  shows  that  with 
few  exceptions  these  children  are  taking  more  sleep 
than  the  average  for  Minnesota  children  in  general. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  subjects  are  all  city  chil- 
dren from  the  upper  half  of  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion this  finding  is  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  study. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  sleep 
taken  to  the  frequency  of  anger  outbursts,  two  possi- 
bilities suggest  themselves.  First,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  relationship  of  the  day-to-day  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  sleep  taken  by  individual  children  to  the 

1  John  E.  Anderson,  Josephine  C.  Foster,  and  Florence  L. 
Goodenough.  The  Sleep  of  Young  Children.  To  be  published 
shortly  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  Institute  of  Child  Welfare 
Monograph  Series. 
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number  of  outbursts  occurring  on  the  following  day. 
Does  the  child  who  fails  to  take  the  usual  amount  of 
sleep  on  a  given  night  show  any  effects  of  the  loss  in 
terms  of  a  greater  degree  of  irritability  on  the  follow 
ing  day?  Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  child's  usual  sleep  habits  upon  the  degree  of 
irritability  shown  by  him.  Do  children  who  habitually 
sleep  more  or  less  than  the  average  for  their  age  show 
a  corresponding  trend  in  the  frequency  with  which 
anger  is  displayed  by  them?  In  order  to  answer  these 
questions  we  have  treated  the  data  in  two  ways.  First, 
we  have  found  for  each  individual  child  separately  the 
extent  of  the  correlations  between  (a)  the  number  of 
outbursts  each  day  and  the  length  of  sleep  the  previous 
night,  (b)  the  number  of  outbursts  each  day  and  the 
length  of  the  day  nap,  and  (c)  the  number  of  out- 
bursts each  day  and  the  total  amount  of  sleep  taken  in 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.  These  correlations 
are  about  equally  divided  between  negative  and  posi- 
tive values  with  the  median  correlation  closely  approxi- 
mating zero  in  all  cases.  In  general,  the  correlations 
that  depart  furthest  from  zero  are  those  based  upon 
relatively  small  numbers  of  records  and  for  which  the 
probable  error  is  accordingly  large. 

Although  none  of  the  correlations  were  high,  a  small 
number  of  both  the  negative  and  the  positive  coeffi 
cients  were  as  much  as  three  times  their  probable  errors. 
We  thought  it  worth  while  to  compare  the  amount  of 
sleep  taken  by  the  children  for  whom  a  reduction  in 
the  usual  amount  of  sleep  appears  to  be  associated 
with  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  outbursts  with  the 
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amount  of  sleep  habitually  taken  by  those  in  whom  a 
contrary  tendency  is  suggested.  Of  the  6  children  show- 
ing a  negative  correlation  as  great  as  three  times  its 
probable  error,  4  habitually  took  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  sleep  for  children  of  their  age  and  2  took 
slightly  less.  Of  the  8  children  for  whom  a  positive 
correlation  more  than  three  times  its  standard  error 
was  found,  2  took  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
sleep  for  their  age  and  6  somewhat  less.2  It  would  ap- 
pear that  among  a  group  of  children  such  as  these,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  sleeping  somewhat  more  than 
the  usual  amount  for  children  of  their  age  and  whose 
daily  schedules  show  only  small  fluctuations  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  the  occasional  small  reductions  in  sleep 
that  chance  to  occur  show  no  significant  relationship  to 
the  frequency  of  anger  outbursts  on  the  following  day. 
This  statement  is  even  more  true  of  the  children  who 
commonly  take  somewhat  less  than  the  average  amount 
of  sleep  than  of  the  children  who  habitually  sleep  more 
than  the  average. 

In  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  habitual  sleeping 
habits  of  the  child  have  any  bearing  upon  his  usual  or 
characteristic  degree  of  irritability,  we  have  correlated 
for  each  age  group  separately  the  mean  total  amount 
of  sleep  taken  by  each  child  during  the  period  of  obser- 
vation, with  the  mean  frequency  of  outbursts  per  hour 

*  These  figures  are  based  upon  the  correlations  between  the  fre- 
quency of  outbursts  and  the  total  amount  of  sleep  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  amount  of  night  sleep  and  the  amount  of  day 
sleep  are  considered  separately,  the  correlations  follow  the  same 
pattern  but  tend  to  be  smaller  in  amount. 
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of  observation.  The  Spearman  rank  order  method  was 
used  for  these  correlations.  The  results  for  the  five 
oldest  age  groups  (excluding  the  two  infants)  were  as 
follows:  +.12,  +.11,  +.11,  +.09,  and  +.30.  While 
each  of  the  correlations  taken  separately  is  well  within 
the  range  of  its  probable  error,  the  fact  that  at  each 
age  the  sign  is  positive  may  be  of  some  significance. 

In  a  recent  report  from  the  Merrill-Palmer  school3 
it  was  stated  that  children  who,  on  the  basis  of  teach- 
ers' ratings,  were  grouped  in  the  highest  quintile  for 
general  physical  and  mental  superiority  slept  less,  on 
the  average,  than  those  in  the  bottom  quintile.  They 
conclude  that  the  optimum  amount  of  sleep  at  any  age 
is  the  average  for  that  age  and  that  the  excess  sleep  of 
the  inferior  group  is  most  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that,  since  many  of  these  children  were  under- 
weight, their  parents  had  been  especially  advised  to 
enforce  as  long  sleeping  hours  as  possible.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  that  the  advice  given  to  the  par- 
ents was  of  secondary  importance.  The  children's  own 
need  may  have  been  the  primary  factor.  Sleep  has 
long  been  recognized  as  nature's  great  restorative.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  children  who,  either  tempo- 
rarily or  constitutionally,  are  physically  or  nervously 
below  par  may  require  and  when  given  suitable  oppor-  | 
tunity  may  take  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  sleep,  while  healthier  children  require  less  sleep  and 
receive  no  particular  benefit  from  being  urged  to  take 

8  Elsie  Hatt.  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Measurements  and 
Qualitative  Ratings  of  Nursery  School  Children."  Child  Develop- 
ment, 2:  1-29.    1931. 
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more.  Again  it  should  be  repeated  that  these  state- 
ments are  highly  tentative  and  at  most  have  reference 
only  to  children  receiving  intelligent  home  care  and 
ample  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  sleep  as  much 
as  they  will. 

In  addition  to  the  information  regarding  the  amount 
of  sleep  taken  the  parents  were  asked  to  report  on 
each  day  whether  the  sleep  the  preceding  night  had 
been  sound  or  restless.  Obviously  this  is  a  very  crude 
classification,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  will  vary 
not  only  with  the  standards  of  the  individual  parents 
but  also  with  their  facilities  for  observing  the  child's 
sleep  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  awakened 
by  slight  movements  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  presents  the  results  obtained  by  tabu- 
lating the  statements  as  they  stand. 

The  number  of  restless  nights  reported  is  very  small 
at  all  ages  and  for  all  children.  The  proportion  of 
restless  nights  decreases  steadily  with  age.  This  may 
indicate  that  with  advancing  age  the  sleep  habits  of 
children  become  more  stabilized,  or  it  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  an  artifact  due  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  sleep  of  older 
children.  The  mother  of  one  seven-year-old  boy  stated 
that  she  was  unable  to  report  this  item  because  the 
child  slept  in  a  separate  room  at  some  distance  from 
her  own,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  observe  his 
sleep.  Among  the  other  44  children  there  are  fewer 
than  2  per  cent  omissions,  but  for  13  of  these  children 
only  sound  sleep  is  reported.  For  the  remaining  31 
children  the  mean  number  of  outbursts  on  days  follow- 
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ing  sound  sleep  is  .89  with  a  standard  error  of  .02. 
For  the  same  children  the  mean  number  of  outbursts 
per  day  on  159  days  following  nights  when  sleep  is 
reported  as  restless  is  1.01  with  a  standard  error  of 
.074. 

The  correlation  between  the  means  for  the  indi- 
vidual cases  on  days  following  sound  and  restless 
nights  respectively  is  .48.  The  difference  between  the 
means  for  the  group  as  a  whole  is  .12,  which  is  1.81 
times  its  standard  error.  A  difference  of  this  magni- 
tude would  occur  by  chance  only  about  35  times  in 
1,000.  This  suggests  that  restless  nights  are  slightly 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  greater  irritability  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  confidence  that  can 
be  placed  in  these  findings  is  increased  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  difference  takes  the  same  direction  in  Rve  | 
of  the  six  age  groups.  Some  additional  substantiation 
is  afforded  by  the  facts  to  be  presented  later  on  the 
relationship  between  frequency  of  outbursts  and  health. 

We  have  likewise  examined  the  relationship  between  j 
the  frequency  of  outbursts  and  the  hour  of  going  to 
bed,  and  that  between  the  frequency  of  outbursts  and 
the  length  of  time  spent  in  bed  after  waking.  Although 
both  factors  show  considerable  variation  from  child  to  j 
child,  the  variations  seem  to  be  unrelated  to  the  fre- 
quency  of  outbursts. 

Bed  wetting.  —  The  group  included  19  children  who  I 
were  at  a  stage  of  training  in  which  the  bed  was  some-  | 
times  wet  and  sometimes  not.   For  these  children  the 
total  number  of  outbursts  on  383  days  following  nights 
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when  the  bed  was  wet  was  467,  or  an  average  of 
1.22  outbursts  per  day.  The  same  children  had  a  total 
of  357  outbursts  on  486  days  following  dry  nights, 
which  is  an  average  of  .73  outbursts  per  day.  Since  the 
same  children  are  concerned  in  each  computation,  sam- 
pling errors  are  in  large  measure  canceled.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  means  is  over  17  times  its  standard 
error;  hence  the  possibility  of  its  occurring  by  chance 
is  negligible.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
bed  wetting  occurring  in  children  who  are  partially 
trained  may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  factors 
making  for  increased  irritability.  It  should  be  noted 
that  none  of  these  outbursts  were  directly  occasioned 
by  the  bed  wetting,  and  none  of  the  parents  were  in 
the  habit  of  punishing  the  children  for  occasional  acci- 
dents of  this  kind. 

If  the  individual  cases  instead  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  12  of  the  19 
children  average  more  outbursts  on  days  following 
nights  when  the  bed  was  wet  than  on  those  when  the 
bed  was  dry,  while  in  the  remaining  7  cases  either  the 
differences  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  or  the  means 
are  based  upon  such  extreme  dichotomies  that  one  or 
the  other  becomes  very  unreliable.  The  group  includes 
7  children  who  have  passed  their  third  birthday.  Every 
one  of  these  subjects  shows  an  excess  number  of  out- 
bursts on  days  following  nights  when  the  bed  was  wet. 

Physical  condition.  —  We  have  considered  the  rela- 
tionship of  irritability  to  the  child's  physical  condition 
in  two  ways.  First,  there  is  the  question  as  to  the  effect 
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upon  irritability  of  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  child's 
physical  state,  such  as  colds,  digestive  disturbances, 
and  the  like.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  the  child's  usual  state  of 
health,  as  judged  by  the  parents,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  outbursts  shown  during  the  entire  period  of  ob- 
servation, or  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
illnesses  that  he  has  had  and  the  average  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Stratton  (135),  working  with  college  stu- 
dents, found  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
number  of  diseases  that  had  been  experienced  and  irri- 
tability as  measured  by  the  number  of  anger  episodes 
that  occurred  during  a  specified  period  of  time.  He 
also  found  that  the  age  at  which  the  disease  occurred 
was  an  important  determining  factor.  Diseases  occur- 
ring in  early  childhood  showed  a  closer  relationship  to 
irritability  in  adult  life  than  those  occurring  at  a  later 
period. 

In  considering  the  relationship  of  temporary  condi- 
tions of  poor  health  to  the  frequency  of  outbursts,  only 
those  children  for  whom  the  condition  under  considera- 
tion was  reported  at  least  once  during  the  period 
of  observation  have  been  included.  Thus  there  were 
8  children  for  whom  only  normal  health  conditions 
were  reported  over  the  entire  period  of  observation. 
These  have  not  been  included  in  any  of  the  following 
comparisons.  There  were  35  children  for  whom  a 
slight  cold  was  reported  at  least  once  during  the  period 
of  observation.  For  these  35  children  the  mean  num- 
ber of  outbursts  on  264  days  when  a  slight  cold  was 
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said  to  be  present  is  1.20.  The  mean  number  of  out- 
bursts for  the  same  35  children  on  1,375  days  when 
health  is  reported  as  normal  is  .77.  This  difference, 
which  is  6.70  times  its  standard  error  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  chance.  There  are  16  children  for  whom 
a  severe  cold  is  reported  at  least  once.  For  these  16 
children  the  mean  number  of  outbursts  per  day  on 
62  days  when  a  severe  cold  is  said  to  exist  was  1.00. 
For  the  same  16  children  the  mean  number  of  out- 
bursts on  684  days  when  health  is  said  to  be  normal 
was  .71.  The  difference  between  the  means  is  2.36 
times  its  standard  error.  This  difference  is  both  smaller 
in  magnitude  and  less  reliable  than  that  found  when 
the  cold  is  classified  as  slight.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  a  slight  cold  and 
a  severe  cold  is  decidedly  subjective,  while  the  smaller 
number  of  days  upon  which  the  comparison  is  based 
also  tends  to  reduce  the  reliability. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  suggests,  however, 
that  when  health  conditions  are  regarded  as  at  least 
moderately  serious  by  the  parents,  special  efforts  are 
made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  disturb- 
ing factors  that  would  be  likely  to  incite  anger,  while 
in  minor  disturbances  of  health  the  daily  routine  pro- 
ceeds in  about  its  usual  fashion.  Possible  differences  in 
the  sampling  of  subjects  and  in  the  standards  of  dif- 
ferent parents  who  are  asked  to  distinguish  between 
severe  colds  and  slight  colds  may  be  canceled  by  mak- 
ing the  comparison  only  between  the  16  children  for 
whom  severe  colds  are  occasionally  reported  and  the 
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same  16  children  on  days  when  the  cold  is  classified 
as  slight.4  For  these  16  children  there  are  62  days  on 
which  the  cold  is  said  to  have  been  severe  and  146  days 
on  which  it  is  classified  as  slight.  The  mean  number  of 
outbursts  per  day  under  the  latter  condition  is  1.21, 
which  approximates  very  closely  the  corresponding 
mean  for  the  entire  group  of  cases  for  whom  slight 
colds  are  reported. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  even  when  the  same  children  are 
considered  the  number  of  outbursts  on  days  when  there 
is  said  to  be  a  slight  cold  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
average  number  when  the  cold  is  classified  as  severe. 
The  difference  between  the  means  is,  however,  only 
1.36  times  its  standard  error.  There  are  87  chances 
in  1,000  that  they  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  chance 
factors  alone.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  say  whether 
the  excess  can  best  be  attributed  to  chance  fluctuations 
of  sampling,  to  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  protect  the  sick  child  from  conditions  likely  to  irri- 
tate him,  or  to  a  somewhat  lethargic  tendency  during 
illness  that  makes  the  child  less  likely  to  respond  to 
irritating  conditions  with  the  active  and  violent  forms 
of  behavior  classified  as  anger.  The  popular  opinion 
that  the  really  sick  individual  is  comparatively  docile, 
while  convalescence  brings  about  an  increased  display 
of  irritability  may  have  some  basis  in  fact. 

4  Since  slight  colds  were  also  reported  for  all  children  who  are 
said  to  have  had  severe  colds,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the 
average  seriousness  of  the  illness  was  actually  greater  on  the  days 
on  which  the  cold  is  classified  as  severe  than  on  those  when  it  is 
classified  as  slight. 
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Digestive  disturbances,  chiefly  of  a  minor  nature, 
are  reported  for  16  children  on  40  days.  The  mean 
number  of  outbursts  per  day  under  these  conditions  is 
,90,  while  for  the  same  16  children  on  694  days  when 
health  is  reported  as  normal  the  mean  number  of  out- 
bursts is  .81.  While  a  slightly  greater  number  of  out- 
bursts are  reported,  on  the  average,  when  digestive  dis- 
turbances are  said  to  be  present,  the  difference  is  only 
.49  times  its  standard  error.  Other  conditions  of  poor 
health  or  of  disturbed  physical  condition  include  a 
number  of  minor  accidents,  such  as  unusually  severe 
bumps  and  falls,  a  dislocated  shoulder,  a  needle  broken 
off  in  the  child's  hand,  and  a  small  number  of  infectious 
diseases  such  as  chicken  pox  and  whooping  cough. 

The  total  number  of  days  included  in  this  rather 
miscellaneous  group  of  adverse  physical  conditions  is 
47;  the  number  of  children  represented  is  14;  and  the 
mean  number  of  outbursts  per  day  is  1.61  as  compared 
with  a  mean  of  .70  for  the  same  children  for  922  days 
when  health  is  reported  as  normal.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  means  is  3.27  times  its  standard  error,  a  dif- 
ference that  would  occur  by  chance  less  than  once  in  a 
thousand  times.  There  are  5  children  with  a  total  of 
7  days  on  which  more  than  one  condition  of  imperfect 
health  (most  frequently  an  accident  occurring  to  a 
:hild  who  is  already  suffering  from  a  cold)  is  reported. 
The  mean  number  of  outbursts  under  these  conditions 
is  1.71,  which  is  the  greatest  average  reported  for  any 
of  the  conditions  indicated.  The  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, is  so  small  as  to  render  this  figure  of  relatively 
little  significance.   For  the  same  children  on  203  days 
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when  health  is  reported  as  normal  the  mean  number  of 
outbursts  is  1.10. 

The  number  and  character  of  bowel  movements  has 
been  reported  very  regularly  for  all  cases.  On  only 
69  days  out  of  the  total  2,124  is  this  item  left  blank, 
and  since  the  distribution  of  the  outbursts  for  these 
days  follows  the  normal  pattern,  it  is  probable  that 
the  occasional  omissions  may  be  attributed  to  chance. 
We  have  grouped  the  records  into  the  following 
general  classes: 

1.  Constipated.  —  This  includes  days  on  which  it  is 
definitely  stated  that  no  bowel  movement  occurred,  un- 
less two  or  more  were  recorded  for  the  previous  day. 
The  second  and  thereafter  of  two  or  more  consecutive 
days  are  also  included  when  not  more  than  one  bowel 
movement  occurred  if  the  amount  is  said  to  be  scanty 
and  the  consistency  hard. 

2.  Diarrhetic.  —  We  have  considered  the  case  to  be 
one  of  diarrhea  if  three  or  more  bowel  movements  oc-  ' 
curred  on  a  single  day  without  the  use  of  a  laxative  and 
the  consistency  was  said  to  be  soft  or  watery.  We  have  ' 
also  included  cases  in  which  only  two  bowel  movements ' 
occurred  if  the  amount  was  said  to  be  unusually  pro- 1 
fuse  and  the  consistency  very  soft  or  watery. 

3.  Normal.  —  All  cases  other  than  those  described 
above  have  been  classified  as  normal.  We  also  found 
the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  number  of  out- 
bursts occurring  on  the  69  days  for  which  no  statement  j 
regarding  bowel  movements  was  given.  The  distribu- 
tion coincides  almost  exactly  with  that  found  for  the 
normal  group.  Failure  to  record  thus  appears  to  indi- 
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ate  a  simple  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and 
loes  not  mean  that  no  bowel  movement  occurred  on 
hose  days. 

By  using  the  above  classification  it  was  found 
hat  the  mean  number  of  outbursts  per  day  for  119 
lays  when  constipation  was  indicated  was  1.24.  This 
s  based  upon  the  records  of  22  children,  the  others 
howing  no  constipation.  The  mean  number  of  out- 
lursts  for  the  same  children  on  1,039  days  when  the 
lowel  condition  wras  normal  was  .81.  The  difference 
letween  the  means  is  4.38  times  its  standard  error. 
Ne  are  thus  warranted  in  assuming  that  children  tend 
>n  the  average  to  be  distinctly  more  irritable  when 
hey  are  constipated  than  when  the  bowels  are  in  a 
lormal  condition.  Diarrhetic  conditions  were  reported 
or  only  10  children  for  a  total  of  24  days.  The  mean 
lumber  of  outbursts  per  day  is  .92  as  compared  with 
m  average  of  .86  for  576  days  when  the  bowels  are 
iormal.  While  the  average  number  of  outbursts  during 
liarrhea  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  number  occurring 
yhen  the  bowels  are  considered  normal,  the  difference, 
vhlch  is  only  .26  times  its  standard  error,  is  well  within 
he  limits  of  chance.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
;he  number  of  cases  is  small  and  in  no  case  is  there  any 
idication  that  the  condition  was  other  than  a  very 
lild  one. 

On  the  general  information  blank,  which  was  filled 
ut  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  following  ques- 
ion  was  included:  "Underline  the  statement  that  best 
escribes  the  child's  health  up  to  the  present  time : 
xcellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor."  Although  judg- 
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ments  such  as  these  are  obviously  highly  subjective  in 
character,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  compare  the 
statements  with  the  mean  number  of  outbursts  per 
hour  as  shown  in  Table  3.  In  23  of  the  45  cases  the 
health  is  described  as  excellent.  The  mean  number  of 
outbursts  per  hour  for  these  children  is  .07.  There  are 
7  cases  in  which  the  health  is  described  as  good,  as  a 
rule  with  some  explanatory  note  to  indicate  in  what 
respect  the  health  departed  from  the  parent's  standard 
of  excellence.  For  these  children  the  mean  number  of 
outbursts  per  hour  is  .08.  In  1  case  the  health  is  de- 
scribed as  poor.  The  mean  number  of  outbursts  per 
hour  for  this  child  is  .27.  In  3  cases  the  health  is  not 
stated.  The  mean  number  of  outbursts  for  these  chil- 
dren is  .05.  The  11  children  under  the  age  of  two 
years  have  not  been  included  in  this  summary  because 
their  health  is  uniformly  described  as  excellent  and  no 
past  illnesses  are  reported  for  any  of  them.  In  each 
age  group  over  two  years  the  children  whose  health  is 
described  as  excellent  average  slightly  fewer  outbursts 
than  do  those  whose  health  is  described  as  good  or 
poor,  but  the  number  of  cases  is  so  small  that  the  evi- ' 
dence  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  parents  were  also  asked  to  state  the  number  ( 
and  character  of  the  child's  previous  illnesses.  Because 
of  the  youth  of  the  subjects  not  more  than  one  illness 
was  commonly  reported  although  there  were  a  small 
number  of  cases  with  two  or  more.  Since  the  number 
of  past  illnesses  increases  with  advancing  age,  we  have 
treated  the  age  groups  separately  in  spite  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  thus  involved.  No  past  illnesses  were 
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reported  for  any  of  the  children  under  two  years.  For 
6  of  the  13  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three 
years  no  past  illnesses  were  reported.  The  mean  num- 
ber of  outbursts  per  hour  for  these  children  is  .05.  An 
additional  child  for  whom  the  question  was  left  blank 
should  probably  be  included  in  this  group  because  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  failure  to  reply  really 
meant  that  no  illnesses  had  occurred.  The  mean  num- 
ber of  outbursts  per  hour  for  this  child  was  .02.  For 
the  6  children  in  this  group  who  had  suffered  one  or 
more  illnesses  the  mean  number  of  outbursts  per  hour 
was  .13.  Of  the  10  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  four  years,  5  who  had  had  no  illnesses  had  an 
average  of  .07  outbursts  per  hour,  while  the  other 
5  children,  who  had  had  at  least  one  illness,  had  a  mean 
of  .09.  Of  the  1 1  children  that  were  four  years  or 
older,  5  had  had  no  illnesses.  The  mean  number  of 
outbursts  per  hour  for  this  group  was  .06,  and  for  the 
remaining  6  children,  for  whom  at  least  one  illness  is 
reported,  the  mean  was  .07.  Although  the  number  of 
cases  is  small,  the  consistency  with  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  differences  is  maintained  from  age  to  age 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  a  genuine  relationship 
exists.  These  findings  are  quite  in  accordance  with 
those  obtained  by  Stratton  (135)  for  college  students. 
There  are  at  least  three  possible  explanations.  The 
first  is  that  children  whose  physical  constitution  is  less 
hardy  than  the  average  are  more  susceptible  to  disease 
and  also,  on  the  average,  more  irritable.  The  second 
is  that  although  the  illnesses  suffered  by  these  children 
are,  with  a  single  exception,  thought  by  the  parents  to 
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have  had  no  after  effects,  some  minor  sequelae  may 
have  persisted  that  have  caused  the  children  to  be 
somewhat  more  irritable  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been.  The  third  possible  explanation  is  that  al- 
though the  illnesses  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  child's 
tendency  to  display  anger,  nevertheless,  if  the  parents 
tended  to  be  distinctly  more  indulgent  on  occasions 
when  the  child  was  not  well,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  illness  may  have  per- 
sisted without  any  direct  physiological  relationship  be- 
tween the  illness  and  the  frequency  of  anger  outbursts 
thereafter.  The  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  reviewed 
later  in  the  chapter  on  methods  of  control. 

Special  occurrences  in  the  home.  —  At  the  beginning 
of  each  day's  record,  space  was  provided  for  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  specified  conditions  in  the 
home  routine  that  might  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
child's  behavior.  The  listed  occurrences  were  as  fol- 
lows: adult  visitors  in  home;  child  visitors  in  home; 
child  taken  visiting  or  calling,  shopping,  to  church  or 
Sunday  school,  on  motor  trip,  to  movies,  or  to  doctor 
or  dentist;  delayed  or  irregular  meal  hours;  new  toy; 
new  playmate;  and  new  food.  Space  was  also  provided 
for  describing  other  unusual  circumstances.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  conditions  added  to  the  printed  list  only 
trips  to  the  barber  were  noted  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  warrant  special  treatment. 

We  have  considered  the  effect  upon  irritability  of 
each  of  the  named  conditions  by  comparing  the  mean 
number  of  outbursts  on  days  when  the  specified  event 
occurred  with  the  corresponding  mean  for  the  days 
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when  no  special  occurrence  of  any  kind  was  listed.  Only 
the  reports  of  those  children  for  whom  the  condition 
under  consideration  was  said  to  have  occurred  on  at 
least  one  day  during  the  period  of  observation  were 
used  in  this  comparison.  This  is  the  method  employed 
in  the  study  of  health  conditions  previously  described. 
For  the  entire  group  of  children  there  were  879  days 
out  of  the  total  when  no  special  or  unusual  conditions 
were  said  to  exist.  The  mean  number  of  outbursts  per 
day  under  these  circumstances  is  .84,  a  percentage  that 
corresponds  fairly  closely  to  the  general  mean  for  the 
total  period  of  observation.  The  mean  number  of  out- 
bursts per  day  when  there  were  adult  visitors  in  the 
home  was  .93  for  527  days  on  which  visitors  are  said 
to  have  been  present.  The  differences  between  the 
means  is  2.15  times  its  standard  error,  a  fact  that  sug- 
gests that  the  presence  of  adult  visitors  in  the  home  is 
likely  to  be  associated  with  conditions  favoring  the  dis- 
play of  anger  by  young  children. 

The  presence  of  child  visitors  has  a  somewhat  more 
marked  effect.  The  mean  number  of  outbursts  on  these 
days  is  increased  to  1.03  per  day,  which  is  2.78  times 
the  standard  error  of  the  difference  between  this  mean 
and  that  computed  for  the  same  children  when  no  un- 
usual conditions  are  present.  On  the  other  hand,  taking 
the  child  visiting,  shopping,  or  to  church  or  Sunday 
school  seems  for  these  children  to  have  had  a  rather 
favorable  effect  on  anger  outbursts.  The  means  for 
days  when  these  conditions  were  present  are  .70,  .52, 
and  .75,  respectively.  All  of  these  percentages  are  re- 
liably lower  than  the  mean  for  the  same  children  on 
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days  when  no  special  conditions  were  present.    Days 
on  which  a  new  toy,  a  new  playmate,  or  a  new  food  i 
reported  show  approximately  the  same  number  of  out 
bursts,  on  the  average,  as  do  those  on  which  no  specia 
occurrences  are  said  to  have  taken  place. 

We  thought  it  possible  that  an  unusual  number  o 
special  occurrences,  whatever  their  nature,  might  hav 
an  effect  upon  the  frequency  of  outbursts  because  o 
the  disturbance  of  home  routine  that  is  likely  to  be  pro 
duced  thereby.   We  therefore  computed  the  relation 
ship  between  the  number  of  outbursts  per  day  and  th 
number  of  special  occurrences  reported  on  that  da 
without  regard  to  their  nature.  Both  for  the  individua 
children  and  for  the  group  as  a  whole  these  correla 
tions  all  approximate  zero.  This  seems  to  indicate  tha 
a  reasonable  amount  of  additional  excitement,  if  of 
pleasurable  nature,  does  not  necessarily  make  for  more 
frequent  displays  of  anger.  Again  the  character  of  the 
group  used  for  this  study  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting these  findings. 

The  size  and  composition  of  the  family  group.  —  It 
is  frequently  observed  that  children  who  are  reared 
in  households  containing  a  large  number  of  adult  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  conflicting  ideals  and 
methods  of  management  used  by  the  different  persons 
who  from  time  to  time  assume  responsibility  for  their 
control.  The  general  information  blank,  which  was 
filled  out  by  all  parents  at  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
called  for  information  with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  the  household,  including  servants  and  boarders, 
the  approximate  number  of  hours  per  week  that  the 
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:hild  was  accustomed  to  spend  with  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  statement  as  to  which  persons  were  ex- 
pected to  assume  responsibility  for  his  control.  Un- 
fortunately the  last  two  questions  are  among  the  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  list  so  far  as  the  completeness  and 
internal  consistency  of  the  records  is  concerned.  Evi- 
dently most  of  the  parents  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  children  spent  with  different  members  of 
the  household.  As  a  result  the  replies  are  very  difficult 
to  interpret.  It  is  probable  that  little  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  them.  Many  parents  seem,  moreover, 
to  have  interpreted  the  question  of  management  in  a 
very  different  sense  from  that  intended.  Even  where 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  daily  records  shows  clearly 
that  servants  or  other  members  of  the  household  were 
accustomed  to  take  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  immediate  care  of  the  child,  the  information 
blank  states  that  only  the  mother  and  father  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  management.  Apparently  the  idea  of 
"responsibility"  has  been  very  strictly  interpreted. 
We  have  therefore  disregarded  these  statements  com- 
pletely and  have  considered  only  the  data  on  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  family  group,  which  are,  we 
believe,  accurate. 

In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  cases  involved,  our 
data  seem  to  indicate  that  children  from  families  that 
include  several  adults  more  frequently  display  anger 
than  those  from  families  in  which  the  father  and 
mother  are  the  only  adult  members.  Table  1 1  presents 
the  relationship  between  the  mean  number  of  outbursts 
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per  day  and  the  number  of  adults,  including  servants 
and  boarders,  in  the  household.  In  spite  of  some  ir- 
regularities, which  may  be  best  attributed  to  the  small 
number  of  cases  in  the  sampling,  the  general  trend  of 
the  evidence  is  fairly  clear.  Our  data  are  insufficient 
to  show  whether  the  apparent  increase  in  frequency  of 

TABLE  11 

Relationship   of  Frequency  of   Outbursts  to  Number  of 
Adults  in  the  Household 
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Four  or  more... 

3 

.183 

4 

.133 

2 
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1 
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outbursts  that  is  associated  with  the  large  number  of 
adults  in  the  household  is  due  to  the  numerical  factor 
alone  or  whether  it  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  additional 
members  are  servants  who  perhaps  are  less  wise  in 
their  handling  of  children  than  the  parents  are  likely 
to  be.  However,  when  the  additional  members  are  rela- 
tives, such  as  a  grandmother,  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt,  the 
same  general  tendency  toward  an  increased  frequency 
of  anger  among  the  children  is  apparent.  A  larger 
number  of  cases  is  needed  to  establish  the  point  with 
certainty. 
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The  age  of  the  mother  is  another  point  that  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  a  contributing  factor  in  making  for 
increased  frequency  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
Older  mothers  are  often  thought  to  be  less  flexible  in 
their  methods  of  control  and  more  easily  upset  by 
minor  deviations  from  a  predetermined  standard  of 
behavior  for  the  child.  The  mothers  in  our  group 
range  in  age  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two,  with  the 
greater  number  in  their  early  thirties.  Small  positive 
:orrelations  ranging  in  value  from  .20  to  .44  between 
the  age  of  the  mother  and  the  frequency  of  outbursts 
were  found  for  children  of  both  sexes  at  each  age. 

However,  an  examination  of  Table  3  will  show 
:learly  that  children  who  have  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters tend  upon  the  whole  to  have  more  frequent  out- 
bursts than  first-born  children.  The  difference  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  social  than  a  biological  one.  It  probably 
means  nothing  more  than  that  younger  children  in  the 
family  are  frequently  the  victims  of  attempted  domi- 
nation by  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  whom  they 
are  unable  to  deal  with  successfully  because  of  their 
relative  lack  of  strength.  Therefore,  their  only  re- 
course is  a  display  of  anger,  which  is  likely  to  bring 
an  adult  to  their  assistance.  The  older  children,  with 
age  and  physical  strength  on  their  side,  are  more  likely 
to  be  successful  in  their  conflicts  with  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Such  conflicts  are  therefore  less 
apt  to  induce  anger  on  the  part  of  the  older  child. 

The  apparent  relationship  between  the  age  of  the 

other  and  the  frequency  of  outbursts  among  children 
may  be  purely  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of 
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larger  families  will,  on  the  average,  be  older  thai 
those  who  have  only  one  or  two  children.  The  numbei 
of  older  children  in  the  family  rather  than  the  age  oi 
the  mother  may  be  the  significant  factor.  Our  data  d< 
not  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  which  factor  is  th< 
more  important. 

TABLE  12 

Relationship  of  Frequency  of  Outbursts  to  Hour  of  Dai 

Number  of  Times 
j..  Hour  Was  In-  Number  of  Mean  pei 

cluded  in  Outbursts  Hour 

Records 

Before   8:00  a.  m 2,036 

8:00-  8:59    2,082 

9:00-  9:59   1,821 

10:00-10:59   1,594 

11:00-11:59    1,619 

12:00-12:59  p.  m 1,855 

1:00-  1:59   1,421 

2:00-  2:59   1,148 

3:00-  3:59   1,522 

4:00-  4:59    1,713 

5:00-  5:59   1,756 

6:00-  6:59   2,018 

7:00-  7:59   1,513 

8:00  and  after 618 

The  hour  of  day.  —  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which 
the  outbursts  occurred  is  stated  in  1,842  of  the  1,878 
outbursts  reported.  Table  12  and  Figure  2  present  the  j 
relationship  of  the  frequency  of  outbursts  to  the  hour  , 
of  the  day  at  which  they  occurred.  In  the  second 
column  of  Table  12  is  shown  the  total  number  of  times 
the  hour  in  question  was  included  in  the  records,  that 
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is,  the  total  number  of  times  a  child  was  awake  and 
under  observation  at  the  hour  specified.  The  third 
column  shows  the  total  number  of  outbursts  occurring 
at  each  hour.  The  fourth  column  shows  the  mean  num- 

FIGURE  2  J 

Diurnal  Variations  in  Frequency  of  Outbursts 
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ber  of  outbursts  per  hour,  reckoned  by  dividing  the 
number  of  outbursts  at  each  hour  by  the  number  of 
times  the  hour  was  included.  It  will  be  observed  that 
outbursts  are  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  much 
more  frequent  at  certain  hours  than  at  others  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  outbursts  are  distributed  over 
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the  day  appears  to  bear  a  distinct  relationship  to  th 
usual  meal  hours. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  daily  record  for 
did  not  call  for  a  precise  statement  as  to  the  time  o 
the  meal  hours.  Failure  to  secure  this  material  make 
it  impossible  to  relate  the  changes  in  frequency  to  th 
meal  hour  with  complete  assurance,  but  the  probabilit 
that  this  is  the  determining  factor  is  very  great  sine 
there  is  no  other  obvious  reason  why  the  distribution 
should  take  the  form  shown.  An  examination  of  the 
hours  reported  for  outbursts  occurring  at  mealtime  af- 
fords a  rough  indication  of  the  usual  hour  when  meals 
occurred.  The  breakfast  hour  seems  to  have  varied 
considerably  from  child  to  child.  Some  of  the  children 
were  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  six  or  even  earlier,  others 
not  until  nine.  As  a  rule,  breakfast  came  fairly  soon 
after  the  child  was  dressed.  The  internal  evidence  of 
the  blanks  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  relate  the  hour  of  the  outbursts  more  defi- 
nitely to  the  meal  hour,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  early  morning  episodes  would  have  been  found  to 
occur  before  rather  than  after  breakfast.  The  noon 
meals  of  most  of  the  children  seem  to  have  taken  place 
at  twelve  o'clock  or  somewhat  earlier,  and  the  most 
frequent  time  for  the  evening  meal  is  about  six  o'clock. 
A  number  of  the  children  were  given  their  meals  in 
advance  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  younger  children. 

An  examination  of  Table  12  shows  an  initial  peak  in 
the  frequency  of  outbursts  before  eight  in  the  morning 
followed  by  a  drop  between  eight  and  nine.  Thereafter 
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the  outbursts  steadily  increase  in  frequency  until  about 
noon,  after  which  there  is  an  abrupt  decrease  both  in 
absolute  and  relative  frequency.  They  remain  at  a  low 
point  until  around  four.  Thereafter  an  increase  in  fre- 
quency appears  and  continues  up  to  six  o'clock,  after 
which  there  is  a  second  drop,  which  continues  until 
about  eight.  After  eight  a  rapid  increase  in  frequency 
of  outbursts  takes  place  in  the  children  who  are  not 
put  to  bed  before  that  time.  The  popular  idea  that  a 
full  stomach  makes  for  contentment  and  placidity 
seems  to  be  experimentally  verified  by  our  data.  It  is. 
not  improbable  that  a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  reducing 
irritability,  at  least  in  certain  cases.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that,  judging  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
records,  the  greater  number  of  parents  in  this  group 
appear  to  have  been  rather  meticulous  in  enforcing  the 
rule  against  eating  between  meals. 

We  thought  it  possible  that  outbursts  might  tend  to 
be  more  frequent  on  certain  days  of  the  week  than  on 
others,  owing  to  differences  in  the  family  schedules 
from  day  to  day.  No  such  relationship,  however,  was 
apparent.  The  greatest  number  of  outbursts  occurred 
on  Tuesday,  the  fewest  on  Thursday,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  only  such  as  might  be  expected  by  chance. 

Summary 

Individual  differences  in  the  frequency  with  which 
anger  is  displayed  by  different  children  or  variations  in 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  manifested  by  the  same 
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child  from  day  to  day  are  determined  by  intrinsi< 
factors  resulting  in  differential  responses  to  constant 
stimuli  and  by  extrinsic  factors  affecting  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  the  irritating  conditions  to  which  the 
child  is  subjected.  Of  the  factors  that  seem  to  be 
mainly  intrinsic  the  following  appear  to  show  a  distinct 
relationship  to  the  frequency  of  outbursts:  the  child's 
state  of  health  as  indicated  by  colds,  bed  wetting,  con- 
stipation, and  so  forth;  the  length  of  time  since  the 
last  meal;  and  possibly  fatigue,  the  effect  of  which  is 
suggested  by  an  unusually  abrupt  increase  in  frequency 
of  outbursts  after  8:00  p.m.  Among  the  factors  that 
may  be  regarded  as  primarily  extrinsic  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  family  group,  including  both  the 
number  of  adult  members  and  the  number  of  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  presence  of  adult  or  child 
visitors  in  the  home  seem  to  be  of  some  importance. 
There  is  an  indication  that  children  who  have  had  one 
or  more  previous  illnesses  tend  to  have  somewhat  more 
frequent  outbursts  than  those  who  have  not,  but  the 
reason  for  this  is  uncertain.  In  this  group  of  children 
who  were  receiving  more  than  usually  intelligent  home 
care  no  clear  relationship  between  the  frequency  of  out- 
bursts and  the  amount  of  sleep  was  apparent,  though 
the  possibility  of  a  low  positive  relationship  was  sug- 
gested. A  slightly  greater  number  of  outbursts  was 
reported  on  days  following  the  nights  when  sleep 
was  described  as  "restless"  than  on  those  following 
nights  of  sound  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ACTIVITIES  DURING  WHICH  ANGER 

OCCURS 

Method  of  Classification 

In  considering  the  immediate  circumstances  under 
ivhich  anger  arises  two  major  factors  have  to  be  taken 
nto  account  —  the  nature  of  the  disturbing  factor  and 
:he  activity  in  which  the  subject  is  engaged  at  the  time 
)f  its  occurrence.  Even  a  child  with  an  entirely  normal 
ippetite  may  become  so  engrossed  in  his  play  that  a 
rail  to  dinner  becomes  an  occasion  for  active  protest, 
rhe  cumulative  effect  of  mild  disturbances  may  be  seen 
^hen  an  annoyance  so  slight  that  it  would  ordinarily 
)e  overlooked  occurs  in  the  course  of  an  activity  that 
s  in  itself  somewhat  distasteful.  The  duration  of  an 
ndividual  outburst  is  definitely  related  to  the  prompt- 
less  with  which  either  a  successful  outcome  is  attained 
)r  some  diverting  circumstance  takes  place. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  worth  while  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate tabulation  of  the  relative  frequency  and  duration 
)f  outbursts  occurring  during  various  kinds  of  activity. 
Tad  it  been  possible  to  secure  daily  logs  showing  the 
dative  proportions  of  time  devoted  to  these  activities 
>y  the  different  children,  a  comparison  of  their  poten- 
ialities  for  the  arousal  of  anger  would  have  been 
>ossible.  In  the  absence  of  this  information  such  a 
omparison  would  be  largely  speculative,  since  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  state  with  assurance  in  what  respects  the 
obtained  proportions  differ  from  those  expected  by 
chance.  However,  certain  age  and  sex  comparisons  can 
be  made,  and  the  relative  duration  of  the  outbursts 
occurring  during  the  various  kinds  of  occupation  is  of 
interest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "activity"  as  used 
in  this  connection  refers  to  the  child's  occupation  at 
the  instant  just  prior  to  the  difficulty  that  directly  occa- 
sioned the  outburst.  Thus,  if  a  child  was  playing  alone 
with  his  toys  when  his  mother  called  him  to  go  to  bed. 
we  have  classified  the  activity  as  "playing  alone,"  not 
as  "going  to  bed."   The  latter  classification  has  beer 
used  only  in  those  instances  when  the  outburst  occurrec 
in  the  course  of  preparation  for  bed  and  when  the 
exact  nature  of  the  activity  is  not  otherwise  indicated 
or  when  the  outburst  occurred  during  an  interval  ir 
which  no  specific  act  of  preparation  appeared  to  be 
going  on.   Among  the  younger  children  most  of  these , 
outbursts   occurred   after   the   preparations   had  beer  I 
completed  and  at  the  instant  when  the  child  was  be  i 
ing  put  into  the  bed;  among  the  older  children  theM 
were  more  frequent  during  those  delays  or  interrup 
tions  in  the  process  of  preparation  that  the  child  wh< 
is  reluctant  to  go  to  bed  becomes  so  apt  at  devising i 
Although  it  is  probable  that  incomplete  reports  hav 
occasionally  led  to  errors  of  classification,  it  is  believee  | 
that  these  errors  are  fewer  than  would  be  expecte< 
since  with  few  exceptions  the  accounts  are  as  circurn 
stantial  as  could  be  desired.  There  are  no  omissions  ii 
this  part  of  the  record.   The  nature  of  the  difficultie 
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immediately  occasioning  the  outbursts  will  be  taken  up 
in  Chapter  V. 

Outbursts  Occurring  during  Dressing,  Bathing, 
and  Toilet  Habits 

Under  "  dressing"  and  "undressing"  we  have  in- 
cluded the  putting  on  and  taking  off  of  wraps  as  well 
as  of  indoor  clothing.  An  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween dressing  and  being  dressed  was  discontinued  be- 
cause the  greater  number  of  our  subjects  were  at  a 
stage  of  training  in  which  mother  and  child  collabo- 
rated in  the  dressing  process.  Since  the  curves  for  both 
dressing  and  undressing  follow  the  same  general  pat- 
tern, we  have  combined  the  figures  in  treating  the  re- 
sults. 

Among  the  children  under  the  age  of  two  years  out- 
bursts arising  during  the  dressing  process  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  brief  protests  against  the  restricting 
effects  of  particular  garments.  They  make  up  18.8  per 
cent  of  the  213  outbursts  shown  by  the  boys  of  this 
age  but  only  6.7  per  cent  of  the  357  outbursts  shown 
by  the  girls.  At  this  age  their  average  duration  is 
about  2y2  minutes  for  the  boys  and  a  little  over  a 
ninute  for  the  girls. 

During  the  age  period  from  two  to  five  years,  when 
the  children  are  learning  to  dress  themselves,  outbursts 
ire  most  likely  to  occur  over  difficulties  in  the  dressing 
orocess  —  a  knot  in  the  shoelace  or  a  sleeve  that  re- 
fuses to  go  on.  Outbursts  of  this  type  constitute  8.3  per 
rent  of  the  total  number  reported  during  this  age 
oeriod.   Their  duration  depends  upon  the  promptness 
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with  which  help  is  given  or  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
worked  out  by  the  children  themselves,  the  average 
time  being  about  four  minutes.  No  sex  differences  ap- 
pear at  these  ages. 

After  the  age  of  five,  although  difficulties  over  the 
mechanics  of  dressing  still  occur,  the  number  of  out- 
bursts during  dressing  is  considerably  reduced.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  reported  among  the  older 
children  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  clothing.  Among 
the  girls  of  this  age  34.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  outbursts  occur  during  dressing  or  undressing; 
among  the  boys  the  proportion  is  9.2  per  cent.  Al- 
though the  small  number  of  cases  makes  it  possible 
that  the  differences  found  are  due  only  to  fluctuations 
of  sampling,  they  appear  so  consistently  from  child  to 
child  that  they  warrant  some  confidence  in  the  results. 

A  total  of  39  outbursts,  or  2.1  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,   occurred  while  brushing  the  teeth,  washing 
the  face  and  hands,  or  combing  the  hair;  an  additional/ 
29   episodes   occurred  during  the   bath.    The   former 
average  2.8  minutes  in  duration;  the  latter  are  likely, 
to  be  somewhat  longer,  occasionally  persisting  for  as  i 
long  as  an  hour.  No  sex  differences  are  apparent. 

Difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  the  establish-  i 
ment  of  eliminative  habits  are  for  the  most  part  con- 1 
fined  to  the  ages  between  twelve  and  thirty-six  months.  , 
In  accordance  with  our  principle  of  classification  or  I 
the  basis  of  the  activity  in  which  the  child  was  engaged  | 
at  the  time  the  outburst  occurred,  we  have  included  | 
here  only  those  outbursts  that  were  initiated  while  tfu 
child  was  at  the  toilet.  As  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  V 
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he  number  that  occurred  when  the  child's  play  was  in- 
:errupted  in  order  to  take  him  to  the  toilet  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  reported  here.  Practically  all  the  out- 
)ursts  occurring  at  the  toilet  were  occasioned  when 
he  child  was  forced  to  remain  for  some  time  in  order 
o  induce  evacuation.  There  are  3  instances  of  anger 
imong  the  children  under  a  year  of  age,  23  between 
he  ages  of  one  and  three  years,  and  only  2  among  the 
:hildren  over  three.  Of  the  28  episodes,  25  occurred 
imong  the  boys  and  only  3  among  the  girls.  This  is 
n  accordance  with  the  usual  finding  that  toilet  habits 
ire  more  difficult  to  establish  among  boys  than  among 
rirls.  These  outbursts  are  characteristically  from  one 
:o  five  minutes  in  duration,  depending  chiefly  upon 
low  long  the  attempt  is  persisted  in  before  the  child 
s  removed.  One  episode  of  over  half  an  hour  is  re- 
:orded. 

Outbursts  Occurring  at  Bedtime  / 

Outbursts  occurring  when  the  child  is  being  put  toH 
)ed  are  more  frequent  among  the  boys  than  among  the 
*irls  at  every  age  level  considered.  They  make  up  4.0 
[>er  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  for  the  boys  and 
)nly  1.2  per  cent  of  those  reported  for  the  girls.  Their 
iverage  duration  is  about  five  minutes,  with  a  small 
lumber  lasting  half  an  hour  or  more.  Likewise,  if  the 
wo  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  who  spent  most  of 
heir  time  in  their  cribs,  are  disregarded,  the  propor- 
ion  of  outbursts  occurring  after  the  child  has  been 
)ut  to  bed  either  at  night  or  for  the  day  nap  is  slightly 
greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  the  percentages  for  the 
;roup  being  7.4  and  6.0,  respectively. 
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In  both  sexes  outbursts  occurring  during  and  after 
being  put  to  bed  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
ages  under  four  years.  It  should  be  noted  again  that 
we  have  included  here  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
outburst  was  initiated  after  the  preparations  for  bed 
had  been  actually  started  and  have  excluded  those  that 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  the  processes  of 
undressing,  brushing  teeth,  toilet,  and  so  on.  If  the  re- 
sults are  not  simply  fluctuations  of  sampling,  which 
seems  unlikely  in  view  of  their  consistency  from  age  to 
age,  it  would  appear  that  boys  on  the  average  are 
either  more  reluctant  than  girls  about  going  to  bed  or 
more  fertile  in  devising  expedients  for  interrupting  or  , 
delaying  the  process  after  it  has  been  started. 

The  duration  of  the  outbursts  occurring  in  bed  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  outbursts  arising 
under  other  conditions.  For  the  group  as  a  whole  the 
mean  duration  of  213  x  outbursts  occurring  in  bed  is 
17.8  minutes,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  mean  dura-  ' 
tion  in  any  other  situation  studied.  In  24.9  per  cent  of  | 
all  cases  the  outbursts  lasted  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
with  occasional  episodes  persisting  as  long  as  two  or  ' 
three  hours.  As  a  rule,  these  outbursts  were  terminated  I 
only  when  the  child  fell  asleep  or  was  taken  up.   No  i 
consistent  sex  difference  in  duration  is  apparent,  though  8 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  the  mean  duration  is  greater  ' 
for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys.   The  difference,  how- 

1  This  includes  93  outbursts  shown  by  the  two  infants  under 
one  year  of  age.    Since  the  duration  of  these  episodes  corresponds 
very  closely  to  that  found  for  the  older  children,  it  seems  justifiable  I 
to  include  them  in  the  total. 
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ever,   is   determined   almost  wholly   by   two   extreme 
cases. 

Outbursts  Occurring  during  Mealtime 

A  total  of  194  outbursts,  or  10.3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number,  occurred  during  the  meal  hour.  Data 
regarding  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  wak- 
ing hours  spent  at  the  table  are  not  available,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  in  children  of  these  ages  the  num- 
ber of  outbursts  at  the  table  is  at  least  not  in  excess 
of  the  chance  expectation.  In  view  of  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  food  faddism  and  feeding  problems  in 
much  of  the  modern  literature  on  child  training  the 
finding  is  of  interest.  Moreover,  although  practically 
all  the  outbursts  directly  occasioned  by  reactions 
against  some  article  of  food  occurred  at  the  table  (such 
eating  between  meals  as  was  indulged  in  was  almost 
entirely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  child),  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  that  occurred 
during  the  meal  hour  had  no  reference  to  food  but 
were  incited  by  some  other  cause. 

The  duration  of  outbursts  occurring  at  the  table  is 
almost  uniformly  brief.  At  every  age  the  mean  dura- 
tion is  less  than  the  average  for  all  outbursts  occurring 
at  that  age,  a  finding  in  striking  contrast  to  that  for 
outbursts  taking  place  after  the  child  has  been  put  to 
bed.  The  difference  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
relative  number  of  contending  stimuli  that  serve  to 
divert  the  child's  attention  from  the  source  of  difficulty. 
A  small  and  irregular  tendency  for  these  outbursts  to 
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decrease  in  frequency  in  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber is  noted  with  advancing  age.  No  consistent  sex 
differences  are  apparent.  Of  the  194  episodes  reported, 
61  took  place  at  breakfast,  70  at  the  noon  meal,  and 
63  at  the  evening  meal.  These  differences  are  well 
within  the  limits  of  chance. 

Outbursts  Occurring  during  Play 

We  have  classified  outbursts  during  play  into  two 
groups  —  those  occurring  when  the  child  was  playing 
with  other  children  or  with  adults  and  those  occurring 
when  he  was  playing  alone.  Unless  the  presence  of 
playmates  was  definitely  stated,  the  outburst  has  been 
classified  in  the  latter  group.  "  Playing  alone  "  there- 
fore presumably  includes  a  certain  number  of  instances 
in  which  a  playmate  was  actually  present  but  whose 
presence  did  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  oc- 
currence of  the  outburst  and  therefore  was  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  record  form  pro- 
vided no  definite  space  for  indicating  the  presence  or 
absence  of  playmates  at  the  time  of  the  outburst. 

Up  to  the  age  of  three  years  the  number  of  out- 
bursts occurring  when  the  children  are  playing  alone 
is  approximately  three  times  as  great  as  when  they 
have  playmates.  Thereafter  the  outbursts  occurring 
when  playmates  are  present  exceed  in  number  those 
occurring  during  solitary  play.  It  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  this  difference  is  the  result  of  the  greater  degree 
of  socialization  of  the  older  children,  leading  them  to 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  time  in  social  play 
than  do  the  younger  ones.  It  is  also  uncertain  to  what 
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extent  the  difference  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
with  advancing  age  the  child  gains  in  understanding 
and  control  of  many  items  in  his  physical  environment, 
and  his  solitary  play  thus  becomes  less  beset  with  irri- 
tating obstacles,  while  his  playmates,  who  are  growing 
with  his  growth,  continue  to  present  new  occasions  for 
conflict.   Possibly  both  factors  are  involved. 

At  every  age  level  the  mean  duration  of  outbursts 
occurring  during  solitary  play  exceeds  that  of  outbursts 
occurring  when  playmates  are  present.  The  compara- 
tive figures  are  3.S  and  2.4  minutes,  respectively.  Ex- 
cept among  the  children  over  six,  the  mean  duration 
of  outbursts  occurring  during  either  solitary  or  group 
play  is  always  less  than  the  average  for  outbursts  in 
general  at  the  age  in  question.  Again  the  effect  of  di- 
verting co-stimuli  is  seen. 

Since  children  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  waking 
time  in  play,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  out- 
bursts occurring  during  play  would  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total.  Of  the  1,153  outbursts  reported 
for  the  boys  over  one  year  of  age,  318,  or  27.6  per 
cent,  occurred  during  solitary  play  and  199,  or  17.3 
per  cent,  occurred  during  group  play.  Of  the  581  out- 
bursts reported  for  the  girls  of  the  same  age,  122,  or 
20.9  per  cent,  occurred  during  solitary  play  and  75, 
or  12.9  per  cent,  occurred  during  group  play.  How- 
ever, since  the  sex  differences  in  this  case  vary  from 
age  to  age,  they  are  probably  due  to  fluctuations  of 
sampling.  No  consistent  age  or  sex  differences  are 
apparent  in  the  reports  on  the  duration  of  these  out- 
bursts. 
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Outbursts  Occurring  When  the  Child 
Is  Unoccupied 


We  have  included  in  this  group  only  those  outbursts 
in  which  the  report  on  occupation  is  couched  in  such 
terms  as  "nothing  in  particular,"  "just  following 
mother  around,"  "  apparently  idle,"  and  the  like.  If 
the  two  infants  under  one  year  of  age  are  excluded,  the 
proportion  that  these  outbursts  constitute  of  the  total 
number  reported  for  the  girls  is  11.0  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  8.8  per  cent  for  the  boys.  Although  the 
difference  is  not  great,  it  maintains  the  same  direction 
in  four  of  the  five  age  groups  considered,  and  in  the 
remaining  group  the  difference  is  almost  wholly  deter- 
mined by  a  single  child.  The  mean  duration  of  these 
outbursts  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  greater  for  the 
boys  than  for  the  girls,  but  sex  differences  in  duration 
are  not  consistent.  For  the  most  part  the  outbursts  are 
relatively  brief,  apparently  because  in  most  of  the  cases 
the  outburst  served  to  call  the  parent's  attention  to  the 
child's  lack  of  occupation,  with  the  result  that  an  ac- 
tivity of  some  kind  was  suggested  or  a  toy  supplied. 

A  second  group  of  outbursts  somewhat  allied  to  the 
above  occurred  when  the  child  was  definitely  said  to 
be  waiting  for  some  expected  event  and  was  presum- 
ably otherwise  unoccupied.  Although  the  number  of 
such  cases  is  not  large,  they  make  up  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  reported  for  the  boys  than 
of  the  corresponding  total  for  the  girls  at  every  age. 
Like  the  foregoing,  they  tend  to  be  relatively  short, 
since  as  a  rule  the  occurrence  of  the  outburst  brought 
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the  period  of  waiting  to  a  close.  There  are  no  age  or 
sex  differences  in  duration. 

Miscellaneous  Situations 

A  total  of  24  outbursts  occurred  when  the  child  was 
engaged  in  putting  away  toys  or  in  other  small  tasks. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  these  are  largely  confined  to 
the  older  children.  Their  duration  is  usually  brief. 
There  are  33  records  of  outbursts  occurring  when  the 
child  was  hearing  stories  or  music,  practically  all  of 
which  were  caused  either  by  conflicting  choices  when 
two  or  more  children  were  listening  to  the  same  selec- 
tions or  by  unwillingness  to  have  the  entertainment 
come  to  an  end.  The  45  remaining  outbursts  were  dis- 
tributed among  such  a  variety  of  situations  that  no  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  regarding  them.  The  activities 
reported  include  riding  in  automobiles,  receiving  medi- 
cal or  dental  treatment,  attending  church  or  Sunday 
school,  talking  or  being  talked  to  by  adult  visitors, 
walking  to  school,  practicing  music,  and  a  number  of 
others  that  for  the  most  part  have  only  a  single  report. 
There  were  no  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  activity 
was  not  stated,  and,  except  for  the  instances  already 
mentioned,  practically  all  the  reports  were  sufficiently 
exact  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the 
classification. 

Summary 

Table  13  shows  the  number  of  cases  and  the  mean 
duration  of  the  outbursts  occurring  during  each  type 
of  activity  for  which  as  many  as  25  anger  episodes  are 
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TABLE  13 

Frequency  and  Duration  of  Outbursts  Occurring  during 
Various  Types  of  Activity 


Activity 


Mean  Duration  Total  Number 

of  Outbursts  of  Outbursts 


c  ~  .  Both         D  ~  .       Both 

Boys        Girls        gexes        Boys        Girls     Sexes 


Brushing  teeth,  combing 

hair,  washing  hands....  3.4 

Dressing  and  undressing  3.0 

Bathing    17.4 

Going  to  toilet 5.1 

Going  to  bed 5.7 

In  bed  9.1 

Mealtime  3.6 

Playing  alone   3.8 

Playing   with   playmates  2.6 

Hearing  stories  or  mu- 
sic     3.3 

Waiting  for  some  ex- 
pected event  3.4 

Unoccupied    5.0 

Miscellaneous   

Duration  not  stated 

Total   1,175      703    1,878 

All   outbursts   4.3        6.8        5.3 


1.8 

2.8 

24 

15 

39 

2.2 

2.6 

116 

89 

205 

3.3 

8.2 

10 

19 

29 

2.0 

4.8 

25 

3 

28 

3.3 

5.3 

47 

9 

56 

24.5 

17.9 

91 

122 

213 

6.5 

4.8 

119 

75 

194 

2.9 

3.5 

318 

131 

449 

2.2 

2.4 

199 

75 

274 

3.2 

3.2 

14 

19 

33 

3.4 

3.4 

37 

16 

53 

2.2 

4.2 

102 

65 

167 

•  ••• 

39 

30 

69 

.... 

.... 

34 

35 

69 

reported.  Sexes  have  been  kept  separate,  but  ages  are 
combined.  Such  age  differences  as  appear  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  correlation  between  the  rank  orders  of  the  12 
main  classifications  of  the  two  sexes  is  .379  for  dura- 
tion and  .761  for  frequency.  The  higher  correlation 
for  frequency  may  presumably  be  accounted  for  in  part 
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by  similarity  in  the  daily  schedules  for  the  sexes.  For 
the  sexes  combined  the  longest  outbursts  occur  when 
the  child  is  in  bed,  having  his  bath,  or  going  to  bed; 
the  shortest,  when  he  is  playing  with  his  playmates, 
dressing  or  undressing,  having  his  teeth  brushed  or 
his  hair  combed.  The  largest  number  of  outbursts 
occur  during  solitary  play  or  play  with  playmates,  or 
when  the  child  is  in  bed.  In  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  the  usual  amount  of  time  spent  in  different  activi- 
ties it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  respects  the  fre- 
quency of  outbursts  for  each  differs  from  that  to  be 
expected  by  chance.  The  correlation  between  the  fre- 
quency and  mean  duration  for  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
— .232,  which  is  too  low  to  be  reliable. 

Age  and  sex  differences  are  in  general  small  but  in 
some  instances  appear  with  sufficient  consistency  from 
group  to  group  to  render  it  improbable  that  they  can 
be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  basis  of  chance  differ- 
ences in  the  sampling.  However,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  involved,  verification  by  further  in- 
vestigation is  needed. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  ANGER         i 

The  Distinction  between  General  and 
Immediate  Causes 

Every  outburst  of  anger  is  provoked  by  some  event 
or  condition  that  serves  as  its  immediate  stimulus.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  immediate  stimulus  has  been  reduced  or  increased 
by  other  factors  within  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  by  other  surrounding  conditions  that  enhance 
or  reduce  its  anger-provoking  qualities.  Thus,  a  child 
whose  chief  association  with  being  taken  to  the  toilet 
is  that  of  an  unexpected  and,  to  him,  unwarranted  in- 
terruption of  his  play  may  speedily  build  up  such  a 
generalized  reaction  to  the  situation  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  going  to  the  toilet  under  any  circumstances 
whatever  becomes  an  effective  stimulus  for  a  display  of 
anger;  while  to  another  child  whose  mother  or  nurse 
has  handled  the  matter  more  wisely  such  a  suggestion 
is  devoid  of  irritating  associations  and  is  therefore  ac- 
cepted cheerfully. 

Similarly,  an  invitation  to  dinner  may  be  welcome 
when  the  child  is  normally  hungry  and  has  no  particu- 
larly engrossing  occupation  at  hand,  but  if  the  call  to 
dinner  comes  at  a  moment  when  he  is  engaged  in  an 
unusually  delightful  form  of  play,  the  interruption  may 
be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  forth  a  display  of  anger  or 
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irritation.  A  request  or  prohibition  may  be  received 
with  complete  docility  when  it  comes  from  the  person 
whom  the  child  is  accustomed  to  obey  but  may  be  ac- 
tively resented  if  it  comes  from  a  comparative  stranger 
or  even  from  a  familiar  person  to  whose  directions  the 
child  is  unaccustomed.  The  apparent  stimulus  may  in 
truth  be  a  very  secondary  factor,  the  real  cause  lying 
much  deeper  in  the  child's  experience  or  in  the  attitudes 
that  experiences  of  this  kind  have  aroused. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  anger  outbursts  of 
these  children  one  is  continually  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  account  of  the  immediate  difficulty  tells 
but  half  the  story.  We  therefore  spent  much  time  in 
attempting  to  devise  a  method  of  classifying  the  out- 
bursts that  would  take  account,  not  only  of  the  diffi- 
culties immediately  present  but  of  some  of  the  more 
remote  but  perhaps  even  more  potent  factors  that  ap- 
peared to  underly  the  overt  reaction  and  its  causes. 
Although,  for  reasons  that  will  be  discussed  later,  our 
attempts  in  this  direction  were  eventually  abandoned, 
the  point  is  one  of  such  importance  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  methods 
tried  and  the  reasons  why  they  proved  unsuccessful,  in 
the  hope  that  our  difficulties  may  be  of  some  use  in 
the  guidance  of  future  workers  who  are  faced  with  the 
same  problems. 

We  first  attempted  a  system  of  classification  that 
made  use  both  of  the  information  regarding  the  child's 
activity  at  the  time  of  the  outburst  and  the  nature  of 
the  disturbing  factor  that  directly  occasioned  it.  Al- 
though the  number  of  outbursts  included  in  our  investi- 
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gation  is  far  greater  than  that  used  in  any  other  obser- 
vational study  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  was 
nevertheless  found  to  be  insufficient  to  make  a  double 
system  of  classification  feasible.  Perhaps  further  study 
and  investigation  will  make  it  possible  to  group  activi- 
ties and  difficulties  into  larger  classes  than  those  we 
used,  thereby  rendering  a  double-headed  classification 
feasible  with  a  smaller  number  of  cases.    At  present 
such   a   classification  would  probably  defeat   its  own 
end,  since  it  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  group-  ' 
ing  together  of  activities  or  difficulties  that,  although 
they  may  be  logically  similar,  are  psychologically  very 
unlike  each  other.    In  the  final  analysis  no  two  out- 
bursts are  exactly  the  same.    Even  though  the  overt 
conditions  may  appear  similar,  the  effectiveness  of  any  ( 
stimulus  really  depends  not  only  upon  its  overt  charac- 
ter but  also  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  child,  his 
physical  and  nervous  state  at  the  time,  and  the  sur-  i 
rounding  conditions.    Strictly  speaking,  every  outburst 
is  a  unique  event  that  cannot  be  grouped  under  the 
same  head  as  any  other  event  without  loss  of  accuracy  , 
from  both  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  points  J 
of  view.     Nevertheless,  the  obvious  impossibility  of 
giving  separate  consideration  to  each  of  the  1,878  out-  i 
bursts  in  the  present  study  renders  it  necessary  that  , 
some  system  of  classification  be  adopted  if  the  material  ' 
is  to  take  on  meaning. 

Shand's  Classification 

A  method  of  classification  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  is  the  functional  system  proposed  by  Shand 
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118).  He  recognizes  four  primary  emotional  sys- 
ems  at  the  base  of  the  higher  organization  of  charac- 
er  —  anger,  fear,  joy,  and  sorrow.  He  postulates  the 
elationship  between  these  systems  as  follows : 1 

)very  primary  impulse,  whether  it  is  independent  or  belongs  to 
primary  emotion,  is  innately  connected  with  the  systems  of 
ear,  anger,  joy,  and  sorrow  in  such  a  way  that  when  opposed 
:  tends  to  arouse  anger;  when  satisfied,  joy;  when  frustrated, 
arrow;  and  when  it  anticipates  frustration,  fear;  these  systems 
eing  similarly  connected  together.  This  law  must  also  be  un- 
erstood  to  imply  that  in  the  very  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
sm  there  is  an  innate  base  for  the  organization  of  the  disposi- 
ions  of  these  primary  emotions  with  one  another  and  with  the 
isposition  of  any  other  primary  impulse. 

Love,  commonly  regarded  as  a  primary  emotion, 
•hand  is  inclined  to  regard  as  belonging  to  the  greater 
ystem  of  the  sentiments,  "  the  function  of  which  is  to 
Tganize  certain  of  the  lesser  systems  of  emotion  by 
mposing  on  them  a  common  end  and  subjecting  them 
o  a  common  cause."  For  example,  "  In  the  presence 
•f  anything  we  love  we  are  disposed  to  feel  joy,  in  pro- 
onged  absence  from  it,  sorrow;  at  the  suggestion  of 
langer  to  feel  the  fear  of  losing  it;  and  when  it  is 
ttacked,  to  feel  anger  against  the  assailant."  He  re- 
;ards  love  with  its  antithesis,  hate,  as  the  "most  con- 
picuous  of  these  greater  systems";  the  self  feelings 
re,  in  his  opinion,  the  next  most  important;  whereas 
he  sentiment  for  games  and  the  "  impersonal  senti- 
aent"  are  of  lesser  significance. 

1  The  Foundations  of  Character,  p.  38.  Quoted  by  permission 
f  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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In  his  discussion  of  anger  Shand  distinguishes  twc 
main  types  or  varieties:  first,  primitive  anger,  the  oi 
ganization  and  character  of  which  is  innately  deter- 
mined; and  a  secondary  or  acquired  form  that  develops 
from  the  sentiments.  Primitive  anger  is  divided  into 
six  main  classes  according  to  its  immediate  aim  or  ob- 
jective. He  defines  these  classes  as  follows.2 

PRIMITIVE   VARIETIES   OF   ANGER 

1.  The  first,  or  "universal,"  variety,  frequent  in 
infancy,  "  is  capable  of  so  few  coordinated  movements 
that  we  cannot  by  observation  discover  the  proximate 
end  of  its  emotion.  The  anger  is  vague,  its  system  un- 
developed, we  have  to  interpret  it  through  what  it 
afterward  becomes.  Later  we  find  the  angry  child 
biting  an  offender  or  dashing  what  is  in  its  hand  to 
the  ground.  The  latter  tendency  is  so  persistent  that 
grown-up  people  often,  when  they  are  angry,  feel  an 
impulse  to  break  things,  to  throw  them  violently  about,  j 
to  slam  or  dash  open  doors. 

2.  "Another  and  familiar  type  is  directed  to  the 
overcoming  of  opposition.  The  two  are  sometimes 
combined  —  but  not  always.  The  cause  of  this  variety 
of  anger  is  always  the  same.  It  presupposes  an  existing  l 
impulse  and  is  only  aroused  by  some  interference  with 
or  obstruction  of  this  impulse.  Its  end  is  therefore  the  I 
overcoming  of  that  obstruction. 

3.  "Another  type  ...  is  directed  to  the  preven-* 
tion  of  attack  and  is  expressed  in  some  form  of  in- 
stinctive behavior  of  warning  or  of  threats. 


ec 


2  The  Foundations  of  Character,  pp.  225-235,  244-246.    Quoted 
by  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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4.  ''Primitive  anger  ...  is  sometimes  retrospec- 
tive, and  its  end  then  is  to  inflict  punishment  for  past 
injury.  This  is  the  anger  which  prompts  to  the  be- 
havior called  '  revenge.' 

5.  UA  fifth  variety  ...  is  the  anger  which  is  seen 
among  organized  bands  of  animals  and  is  directed  to 
bringing  into  obedience  or  subordination  those  who  dis- 
pute the  domination  of  a  single  individual.  ...  In 
human  development  this  variety  is  early  shown  by  chil- 
dren. One  tries  to  dominate  and  to  become  the  leader 
of  their  games;  if  he  is  resisted,  quarrels  ensue.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  anger  directed 
to  subject  others  is  not  an  instinctive  but  an  acquired 
variety  and  that  it  depends  on  the  following  condi- 
tions :  ( 1 )  the  cumulative  experiences  of  successful  an- 
ger; (2)  a  capacity  for  self-feeling  of  at  least  the 
perceptual  order;  (3)  a  capacity  to  discriminate  the 
triumph  of  self  in  connection  with  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy.  Sometimes  this  anger  with  its  new  end  is  com- 
bined with  .  .  .  other  varieties  [which  are]  here  sub- 
ordinated to  the  end  of  this  acquired  variety  of  anger 
which  aims  at  bringing  the  members  of  a  flock  or  band 
into  social  subordination  to  their  leader. 

6.  "There  is  an  anger  which  we  feel  on  behalf  of 
others  .  .  .  which  may  employ  any  one  of  the  in- 
stincts of  ordinary  anger  .  .  .  threats,  the  breaking 
down  of  opposition,  or  that  which  aims  at  destruc- 
tion." 

In  addition  to  these  primitive  varieties  Shand  de- 
scribes three  additional  types  "that  are  acquired  in 
the  sentiments."  He  emphasizes  the  point  that  these 
are  to  be  regarded  as  learned  reactions. 
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LEARNED    VARIETIES    ACQUIRED    IN    THE    SENTIMENTS 

7.  Anger  in  which  the  infliction  of  pain  is  the  end 
or  object  of  the  outburst,  is  distinct  from  the  more 
primitive  varieties  in  which  the  infliction  of  pain  is 
merely  incidental  or  is  used  as  the  means  toward  some 
other  end,  as  in  the  overcoming  of  opposition.  "  In- 
sults are  among  the  most  common  forms  of  this  mode 
of  behavior.  .  .  .  The  other  ends  of  anger  it  sets 
aside,  except  as  its  occasional  means.  It  does  not  aim 
at  overcoming  opposition,  nor  at  the  prevention  of  an 
attack,  nor  to  bring  others  into  subordination,  nor  to 
deter  them  from  repeating  an  offense  but  only  at  their 
destruction  or  suffering. 

8.  UA  chilled  or  offended  manner  resulting  when  hu- 
man love  fails  to  meet  with  the  response  it  longs  for.  ( 
.  .  .  This  ...  is  the  calm  anger  of  love,  which  is 
painful  because  directed  against  the  loved  object.  .  .  . 
Its  function,  which  is  seldom  successful,  appears  to  be 
to  recall  the  other  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  love. 
And  the  punishment  which  it  inflicts  is  also  peculiar 
to  it.  It  withdraws  or  conceals  love  for  a  time. 

9.  "  Still  more  chilling  ...  is  the  anger  of  pride. 
...  Its  cause  is  a  humiliation,  a  wound  to  pride  which 
must  be  concealed  but  revenged.  .  .  .  And  its  revenge 
must  take  a  peculiar  form  determined  by  the  senti- 
ment; it  must  consist  in  the  humiliation  of  the  offender. 

"In  all  three  cases,  the  self-control  of  the  higher 
system  masks  its  emotional  character.  It  is  neither  ex- 
cited, explosive,  nor  violent.  It  has  lost  the  primitive 
character  of  the  emotion,   and  those  bodily  changes 
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which  physiologists  attribute  to  it  are  hardly  appre- 
ciable. If  it  has  no  longer  the  same  strength  in  one 
sense,  in  another  it  has  a  greater.  In  immediate  physi- 
cal energy  it  is  weaker;  in  power  of  persistence  im- 
measurably stronger.  In  place  of  thoughtless  impulse 
and  crude  primitive  methods  of  offense,  it  has  the 
thoughtfulness,  self-control,  and  adaptibility  of  the 
sentiment." 

With  regard  to  the  interaction  of  fear  and  anger, 
Shand  develops  the  following  general  "laws"  (Num- 
bers 40,  41,  and  42  of  his  systematic  analysis)  : 

"  The  systems  of  fear  and  anger  tend  universally 
to  exclude  one  another  from  simultaneous  activity,  and 
therefore  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  their  respective 
emotions,  so  far  as  the  activity  of  one  is  not  subordi- 
nated to  the  end  of  the  other. 

"  When  and  so  far  as  the  system  of  either  fear  or 
anger  in  a  given  situation  derives  some  advantage 
from  exciting  and  subordinating  to  itself  any  part  of 
the  other  system,  the  one  will  tend  to  excite  the  simul- 
taneous activity  of  the  other  and  to  fuse  their  respec- 
tive emotions  when  these  are  elicited. 

"  Fear  tends  to  elicit  anger  in  support  of  its  end 
and  when  its  impulse  is  obstructed." 

On  the  relationship  of  courage  to  anger  Shand 
formulates  the  following  as  "law"  Number  43. 

u  Courage  is  an  innate  quality  of  the  system  of  an- 
ger, belonging  both  to  its  emotion  and  to  its  instincts 
and  behavior,  in  the  sense  that  anger  is  prepared  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  organism  for  the  attainment 
of  its  ends." 
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He  regards  this,  however  as  "  a  low  form  of  cour- 
age, like  that  produced  by  the  stimulating  effect  oi 
alcohol.  True  courage  has  not  the  quality  of  any  emo- 
tion, but  of  a  sentiment  of  love  or  hate." 

On  the  "  derivation  of  cruelty  from  certain  kinds  of 
anger,"  he  formulates  the  following  principle  (Num- 
ber 45): 

"  Where  fear  restrains  the  impulse  of  anger  in  a 
mind  capable  of  reflection  and  foresight,  it  tends  to 
render  anger  deliberately  cruel,  and  in  proportion  as 
circumstances  frequently  evoke  this  experience,  the 
character  tends  to  acquire  the  qualities  of  deliberate 
cruelty  and  cowardice."  3 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Shand  system  of  classifi- 
cation, with  its  apparently  objective  combination  of 
immediate  and  remote  factors,  might  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  our  problem.  However,  we  thought  it  well  to 
test  the  objectivity  of  the  method  before  adopting  it. 
We  therefore  selected  a  representative  record  of  each 
age,  and  both  the  writer  and  Dr.  Esther  McGinnis, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Parental  Education  at  the 
Institute,  classified  all  the  outbursts  in  each  record 
independently,  keeping  a  record  of  the  classes  assigned 
for  comparison  with  each  other.  The  results  of  this 
classification  were  less  encouraging  than  had  been 
hoped.  Both  judges  felt  very  uncertain  of  their  classi- 
fication in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases,  and  exact 
agreement  between  the  two  classifications  was  found 
in  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

3  The  Foundations  of  Character,  pp.  261-269.  Quoted  by  per- 
mission of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  clear  up  the  difficulty  by 
further  definition,  but  although  some  improvement  in 
agreement  was  brought  about  in  this  way,  it  became 
evident  that  the  fault  lay  quite  as  much  with  the  de- 
scriptions upon  which  the  classifications  were  based  as 
upon  the  definitions  themselves.  Evidently,  in  order 
to  make  these  descriptions  adequate  for  classification, 
much  more  information  regarding  the  child's  past  ex- 
perience would  be  necessary.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
records  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  at  best,  and  unless  the  nature  of  the  facts  required 
were  very  carefully  defined,  the  task  might  very  well 
become  too  great  to  be  feasible.  However,  if  the  exact 
principles  of  classification  were  decided  upon  in  ad- 
vance and  the  form  of  the  record  blank  was  arranged 
in  accordance  with  these  requirements,  some  sort  of 
functional  classification  modeled  perhaps  upon  the 
Shand  analysis  might  possibly  be  devised. 

It  is  believed  that  the  analysis  of  the  activities  and 
difficulties  presented  here,  while  admittedly  imperfect, 
will  nevertheless  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  future 
workers  in  devising  a  system  of  classification  that  will 
take  into  account  both  the  remote  and  the  immediate 
causes  of  anger  in  childhood.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
our  attempts  to  follow  the  Shand  analysis  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  differentiating  between 
Classes  2  and  5  of  the  primitive  types  of  anger.  Since 
these  two  types  together  apparently  make  up  consid- 
erably over  half  of  the  total  number  of  outbursts, 
the  failure  to  distinguish  adequately  between  them  be- 
comes a  matter  of  much  importance.    One  may  well 
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raise  the  question  whether  such  a  distinction  can  ever 
be  made  with  certainty.  In  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances it  seems  probable  that  mixed  motives  rather 
than  a  single  motive  would  prevail,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  two  types  considered.  Such  a  classification 
might  be  less  subject  to  error  if  provision  were  made 
for  intermediate  or  mixed  types  as  well  as  for  the 
more  simple  forms. 

Method  Finally  Adopted 

With  considerable  reluctance  we  therefore  decided 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  attempting  a  functional  classifi- 
cation of  the  outbursts  and  to  make  our  distinctions 
purely  upon  the  basis  of  the  overt  character  of  the 
immediate  stimulus.  Such  a  method  has  the  merit  of 
objectivity  at  least,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two 
independent  judges,  the  writer  and  Miss  Helen  Ben- 
nett, statistical  assistant  in  the  Institute,  agreed  in 
their  classifications  according  to  this  method  in  al- 
most 95  per  cent  of  all  cases.  Approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  outbursts  were  classified  independently  by 
both  judges.  Cases  in  which  the  classification  did  not 
agree  were  discussed,  and  the  final  classifications  were 
determined  by  a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  remaining 
25  per  cent  were  classified  by  the  writer  only.  The 
high  percentage  of  agreement  between  the  two  origi- 
nal workers  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  loss  of 
accuracy  resulting  from  single  classification  in  these 
cases  is  very  slight.  By  the  method  used  it  was  found 
that  1,784,  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  out- 
bursts could  be  classified  with  reasonable  certainty. 
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A  total  of  94  outbursts  remained  unclassified,  usu- 
ally because  the  mother's  attention  was  not  directed 
to  the  difficulty  until  after  the  outburst  had  com- 
menced, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  These  unclassified  outbursts  are  distributed 
fairly  evenly  over  the  various  age  and  sex  groups  and 
probably  have  not  affected  the  distributions  in  any 
systematic  way.  In  addition  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
occasion  for  the  outbursts  is  undefined  because  of  im- 
perfect observation  the  unclassified  group  includes  a 
certain  number  of  cases  based  on  unusual  or  unique 
conditions,  which  are  so  few  that  separate  classifica- 
tion or  treatment  is  unwarranted. 

Restriction  of  Bodily  Movements 

Table  14  presents  by  age  and  sex  separately  the 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  outbursts  aroused 
by  restriction  of  movement.  This  includes  instances 
in  which  the  restriction  was  intentionally  brought 
about  by  the  parents,  as  in  one  case  where  the  mother 
was  in  the  habit  of  pinning  the  bedcovers  together  in 
order  to  prevent  the  child  from  getting  out  and  run- 
ning around  the  room  after  he  had  been  put  to  bed, 
and  other  instances  in  which  the  restriction  of  move- 
ment was  accidental,  as  when  the  child's  feet  became 
entangled  in  the  bedcovers  or  his  clothing  caught  upon 
projecting  pieces  of  furniture  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent his  moving.  In  most  cases  there  was  little  doubt 
as  to  the  classification,  but  in  occasional  instances  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  restriction  of  movement  in 
itself  or  the  child's  possible  resentment  against  what 
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he  regarded  as  punishment  was  the  predominant  fac- 
tor. In  such  cases  we  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the 
consideration  of  whether  the  restriction  was  customary 
or  was  determined  primarily  by  the  child's  behavior 
immediately  preceding  the  restriction.  It  will  be  noted 

TABLE  14 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Restriction  of  Movement 
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Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 6 

Percentage  of  total 27.3 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 3 

Percentage  of  total 2.5 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 9 

Percentage  of  total 6.3 


that  the  importance  of  this  factor  as  a  stimulus  to 
anger  shows  a  fairly  regular  decrease  with  age.  To 
this  extent  the  findings  are  in  accordance  with  Watson's 
theory  that  the  primary  stimulus  to  anger  is  the  re- 
striction of  bodily  movement  and  that  other  causes 
become  effective  only  through  a  process  of  so-called 
"conditioning." 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  at  no  age 
does  restriction  of  bodily  movement  account  for  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  outbursts  as  one  would  ex- 
pect if  it  were  the  sole  original  cause.  Even  in  the  two 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  certain  other  factors 
seem  to  be  more  important.  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  primary  difficulty  lies  in  determining  whether  or 
not  anger  is  present,  particularly  in  children  so  young 
that  classification  must  be  made  purely  upon  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  gesture  and  expression  because  ver- 
bal responses  have  not  yet  developed.  However,  the 
same  criticism  can  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to 
Watson's  own  work.  No  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence with  children  or  adults  can  have  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  restriction  of  bodily  movement  is  one  of 
the  potential  stimuli  to  anger.  Because  of  its  very  di- 
rect and  concrete  nature  it  is  to  be  expected  that  restric- 
tion of  movement  would  furnish  a  frequent  source  of 
annoyance  especially  to  very  young  children,  whose 
verbal  comprehension  is  as  yet  undeveloped  and  who 
are  therefore  incapable  of  being  affected  by  many  of 
the  verbal  sources  that  later  on  become  important 
occasions  for  anger.  Moreover,  the  young  infant  is 
but  little  subjected  to  annoyances  arising  from  the  at- 
tempts of  parents  to  train  him  in  certain  conventional 
habits  or  social  customs. 

One  may  well  doubt,  therefore,  whether  restriction 
of  bodily  movement  can  be  considered  the  sole  or  even 
the  major  native  stimulus  to  anger  reactions.  The 
greater  importance  of  this  stimulus  in  the  young  child 
may  be  entirely  due  to  the    fact  that  other  stimuli, 
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which  later  on  become  biologically  adequate  to  arouse 
anger,  are  not  yet  effective  because  the  organism  has 
not  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  them.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  emotional  development  is  complete  at  birth  than 
there  is  for  assuming  that  physical  growth  is  complete 
at  that  time,  and  there  is  still  less  reason  for  assuming 
that  emotional  behavior  may  be  regarded  as  a  unit 
that  functions  independently  of  development  along 
other  lines,  particularly  within  the  intellectual  field. 
An  emotional  response  can  hardly  be  expected  unless 
the  individual  is  intellectually  capable  of  perceiving  the 
stimulus. 

Routine  Physical  Habits 

In  Table  15  we  have  summarized  the  data  regard- 
ing outbursts  directly  occasioned  by  objections  to  cer- 
tain routine  physical  habits.  We  have  included  here 
outbursts  arising  over  objections  to  going  to  the  toilet, 
going  to  bed,  or  coming  to  meals  (not  including  objec- 
tions to  specific  foods)  ;  objections  to  specific  articles  of 
food;  and  objections  to  such  minor  activities  of  the 
toilet  as  having  the  face  washed  or  the  teeth  brushed, 
bathing,  having  the  hair  combed,  and  being  dressed  or 
undressed.  In  the  original  tabulations  we  attempted  to 
separate  these  outbursts  into  two  groups,  those  in 
which  the  objection  to  the  habit  itself  was  the  primary 
factor  and  those  in  which  the  major  objection  seemed 
to  be  the  fact  that  other  more  interesting  activities 
were  interrupted.  However,  this  classification  into 
groups  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  subjective 
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judgment  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  who  made 
the  original  reports  and  on  the  part  of  the  investi- 
gators who  interpreted  them.  In  many  instances  the 
reports  were  inadequate  to  permit  anything  approxi- 
mating a  certainty  of  judgment  in  making  the  classi- 
fication. We  have  therefore  combined  the  figures  in  the 
final  analysis. 

As  might  be  expected,  outbursts  over  going  to  the 
toilet  are  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  one  to 
three  years,  and  at  all  ages  they  are  much  more  fre- 
quent among  boys  than  among  girls.  Going  to  bed  is 
a  frequent  source  of  difficulty  at  all  ages  and  shows 
no  very  consistent  sex  trend.  In  both  these  cases  such 
evidence  as  was  available  from  the  records  made  it 
appear  that  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
interruption  of  play  was  the  most  frequent  source  of 
the  difficulty,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  instances 
in  which  an  objection  to  the  habits  themselves  seemed 
to  be  dominant.  The  latter  cases  were  fairly  common 
among  the  outbursts  occasioned  by  an  unwillingness 
to  go  to  bed.  In  the  matter  of  going  to  the  toilet  ob- 
jections to  the  act  itself  were  confined  largely  to  two 
cases  in  which  the  outburst  seemed  to  have  grown  up 
as  a  secondary  or  conditioned  reaction  brought  about 
through  unwise  methods  of  training  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  These  cases  will  be  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  parent-child  relationships. 

Objections  to  coming  to  meals  make  up  slightly  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  outbursts.  At 
each  age  they  are  slightly  more  frequent  among  the 
boys  than  among  the  girls,  although  the  difference  is 
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*  Children  under  one  year  of  age  not  included  in  computing  the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 
+  All  children  were  included. 
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not  large  and  may  be  within  the  limits  of  chance.  With 
practically  no  exception  the  objection  seems  to  have 
been,  not  to  the  meal  itself,  but  to  the  interruption  in 
play  that  the  mealtime  occasioned. 

Objections  to  specific  kinds  of  food  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  two  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  both 
of  whom  were  at  an  age  when  cereals  and  vegetables 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced  as  major  articles  of 
diet.  Among  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  two, 
objections  to  food  are  rare,  but  thereafter  they  show  a 
distinct  tendency  to  increase  up  to  the  age  of  three 
years.  Although  the  number  of  cases  is  too  few  to 
warrant  much  confidence  in  the  age  changes  shown,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  hundred  cases  studied 
by  Foster  and  Anderson  (162)  feeding  problems  like- 
wise reach  a  maximum  at  three  years  and  are  relatively 
very  infrequent  among  the  two-year-olds. 

If  confirmed  by  further  study  upon  a  larger  number 
of  cases,  it  would  appear  that  negative  attitudes  to- 
ward food  may  go  through  two  distinct  phases.  The 
first  occurs  during  the  period  when  the  child  is  being 
weaned  from  the  breast  or  bottle.  Here  the  objection 
is  possibly  directed  quite  as  much  toward  the  loss  of 
the  old  manner  of  feeding  as  to  the  unfamiliar  flavors 
and  textures  introduced  in  the  new  foods.  This  period 
is  followed,  once  the  weaning  process  has  been  accom- 
plished, by  a  comparatively  docile  stage,  during  which 
new  foods  are  accepted  without  active  objection  and 
specific  preferences  in  foods  have  not  yet  become 
marked.  Still  later,  special  attitudes  toward  certain 
articles  of  food  are  built  up,  in  part  as  a  result  of  more 
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memories  of  food  textures  and  flavors  that  persist 
from  one  occasion  to  another,  in  greater  part,  perhaps, 
by  the  attitudes  of  some  parents  who  make  the  child 
feel  it  his  duty  to  eat  certain  foods  and  his  privilege 
to  eat  others.  Although  these  statements  are  largely 
speculative,  they  receive  some  support  from  the  every- 
day observations  of  children  and  parents  during  the 
eating  situation,  as  well  as  from  such  experimental 
work  as  that  carried  out  by  Dr.  Clara  Davis  at  Chi- 
cago.4 

The  daily  toilet  routine  of  washing  the  face,  bath- 
ing, combing  the  hair,  brushing  the  teeth,  and  dressing 
constitute  approximately  5  per  cent  of  all  outbursts  oc- 
curring between  the  ages  of  one  and  eight  years.  At 
each  of  the  four  age  levels  considered  the  proportion 
is  somewhat  greater  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls, 
and  the  difference  between  the  sexes  appears  to  increase 
with  age.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  speculate  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  apparent  sex  difference  may  have 
resulted  from  the  general  social  attitude  that  meticu- 
lousness  about  personal  matters  is  a  feminine  char- 
acteristic. It  is  an  attitude  of  which  children  become 
more  clearly  aware  with  advancing  age,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  such  attitudes  may  be  reflected  in  the 
relative  treatment  of  boys  and  girls.  The  " manly" 
protests  of  the  boys  may  often  meet  with  ill-concealed 
approval,  while  the  lack  of  feminine  daintiness  shown 
by  similar  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  girls  becomes 
a  matter  for  real  maternal  concern  and  discipline. 

4  Clara  Davis.  "  Self-Selection  of  Diet  by  Newly  Weaned  In- 
fants," Amer.  J.  Dis.  Child,  36:651-697.    1928. 
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All  told,  the  outbursts  directly  arising  from  protests 
against  training  in  routine  physical  habits  amount  to 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
outbursts  displayed  by  this  group  of  children.  The 
process  of  transforming  the  child  from  an  undisci- 
plined little  savage,  whose  physical  needs  are  attended 
to  only  at  the  urge  of  his  own  desires,  into  a  civilized 
human  being,  in  whom  such  activities  are  brought  un- 
der the  control  of  a  standardized  routine  established 
by  the  social  group,  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  probable 
that  training  in  habits  such  as  these  will  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  major  problems  of  child  manage- 
ment. That  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  involved  can 
be  materially  lessened  by  wise  methods  of  parental 
handling  will  be  shown  later  in  the  chapter  on  methods 
of  control. 

The  question  of  training  a  child  to  conform  to  a 
standardized  routine  has  another  aspect  that  is  not 
always  given  sufficient  consideration.  Too  rigid  adher- 
ence to  a  predetermined  and  inflexible  schedule  may 
bring  the  child  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  any  ac- 
cidental or  necessary  departure  from  the  schedule 
becomes  the  occasion  for  an  emotional  display.  An 
outstanding  example  is  afforded  by  one  child  in  the 
two-year-old  group.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  rec- 
ord both  of  this  child  and  of  his  sister  indicates  that 
the  children  were  governed  by  an  unusually  inflexible 
series  of  regulations  and  customs.  The  records  of  this 
child  abound  in  instances  such  as  the  following.  The 
mother  ordinarily  put  the  child  into  his  high  chair 
at  mealtime.  On  one  occasion  the  father  did  so,  and 
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an  immediate  outburst  ensued.  On  another  occasion  he 
ate  his  cereal  without  milk  and  failed  to  discover  the 
fact  until  he  was  just  finishing.  An  outburst  of  rage 
was  the  result.  On  the  following  day  a  similar  outburst 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  he  had  eater 
his  zweiback  without  jelly.  On  another  occasion  an  out- 
burst was  precipitated  when  the  mother  failed  to  put 
her  hand  on  the  bed  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  turning  out  the  light.  An  unusually  violent  out- 
burst was  caused  by  his  having  brought  a  doll  "which 
is  always  kept  in  his  bed"  downstairs  with  him  by 
mistake.  That  the  mother  recognized  this  trait  without 
realizing  its  potential  seriousness  is  shown  by  a  note 
appended  to  the  record  on  this  day  that  reads, 
u  Child  is  unusually  methodical  and  always  wants 
things  in  perfect  order.  This  particular  doll  remains 
in  his  bed  always,  and  so  he  was  greatly  upset  when 
he  found  he  had  brought  it  downstairs.  He  started 
upstairs  immediately  but  kept  screaming  until  some 
time  after  the  doll  had  been  put  back  into  bed.  This 
is  an  extreme  case  of  his  usual  behavior  when  things 
do  not  run  along  in  their  customary  manner." 

Although  outbursts  occasioned  by  changes  in  routine 
nake  up  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported 
{see  Table  16),  this  percentage  is  in  no  way  represen- 
ative  of  their  importance  to  the  average  child,  since 
he  percentage  is  determined  almost  wholly  by  a  few 
'xceptional  children.  One  may  well  raise  the  question 
)f  whether  outbursts  of  this  class  are  not  wholly  oc- 
asioned  by  attitudes  built  up  in  the  child  through  the 
nethods  of  training  employed  by  the  parents. 


TABLE  16 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Changes  in  Routine 


-  «  « 
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Type  of  Problem  V  h  I   £  1  fc        _  *  w 

MM  «  £  *  O  *  o  ■  ►  J3 
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*><       >t      >t<      ^S       ><  fc         s 


Routine  physical  habits  inter- 
fered with   or  changed  by 
person  in  charge 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts......      0         2         15         5         2        24* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.0      3.8       1.2       1.3       2.1 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         3         4         0  18* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.3       4.2        0        0.6       1.4 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         5         19        5         3         32* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.2      3.9       1.0      0.9       1.8 

Change   in  some   minor   cus- 
tom   or    habit    other    than 
the  above 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0         16         2         0 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        4.1       0.5        0 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 5  3         2         0         1         \\\ 

Percentage  of  total 4.1       1.3       2.1        0        0.6       1.6 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 5         3         18        2         1        291 

Percentage  of  total 3.5       0.7      3.7       0.4      0.3       1.5 

*  Children  under  one  year  of  age  were  not  included  in  comput 
ing  the  percentages  in  the  final  column, 
f  All  children  were  included. 
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TABLE  16  —  Continued 


«  <  < 

'  Id  M 
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Type  of  Problem  V  h  I   h  I   h        m  «  £ 
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Above  problems  combined 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0  2        31         7  2        42+ 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.0       7.9       1.7       1.3       3.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 5         6         6         0         2         19+ 

Percentage  of  total 4.1       2.6      6.3        0        1.2      2.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 5  8         36         7  4        61+ 

Percentage  of  total 3.5       1.9       7.6       1.4       1.2       3.2 

Direct  Conflict  with  Authority 

In  this  group  of  problems  we  have  included  only 
those  outbursts  precipitated  by  conflict  with  adult  au- 
thority in  matters  that  do  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  habit  training.  We  have  dis- 
tinguished four  general  classes  of  problems  within  this 
group.  The  first  class  includes  cases  in  which  the  child 
is  refused  permission  to  carry  out  some  desired  activity 
and  in  which  there  is  no  indication  that  the  activity 
in  question  had  previously  been  forbidden.  The  out- 
burst is  precipitated  by  frustrated  desire  rather  than 
by  any  punishment  administered  thereafter.  Refusal 
may  take  the  form  either  of  verbal  prohibition  or 
physical  restraint.  Frequently  both  are  involved.  When 
physical  restraint  is  used,  however,  the  evidence  of  the 
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record  seems  to  indicate  that  the  anger  arises  primarily 
from  the  thwarted  desire  to  carry  out  a  specific  ac- 
tivity rather  than  from  the  general  restraint  of  bodily 
movement  alone.  No  cases  that  seem  to  fall  clearly 
under  this  head  were  recorded  for  the  two  infants  un- 
der one  year  of  age.  The  frequency  of  this  type  of 
outburst  is  greatest  among  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  two.  At  this  age  episodes  such  as  these 
make  up  practically  a  fifth  of  the  total  number  re- 
ported. 

To  the  child  who  has  only  just  mastered  the  art 
of  walking,  an  entire  new  world  of  possibility  has  just 
been  opened.  Unfortunately  for  him,  in  the  modern 
household  much  of  his  natural  exploration  and  investi- 
gation is  regarded  as  taboo.  He  must  not  go  here  nor 
touch  that.  Small  wonder  that  he  protests.  As  age  ad- 
vances, some  of  these  restrictions  tend  gradually  to 
be  removed,  while  as  the  child  grows  to  understand 
their  reason  other  prohibitions  cease  to  become  sources 
of  annoyance.  However,  outbursts  arising  from  this 
source  make  up  almost  12  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber occurring  in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
eight  years.  In  three  of  the  four  age  groups  the  pro- 
portion is  distinctly  greater  for  girls  than  for  boys, 
while  in  the  fourth  group  the  differences  are  negligible. 
Whether  or  not  the  differences  are  due  to  fluctuations 
of  sampling  or  whether  they  represent  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment  for  the  two  sexes  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  assurance  from  the  data  at  hand. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  tabulate  sepa- 
rately the  percentage  of  outbursts  in  which  the  activity 
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in  question  was  said  by  the  mother  to  be  one  for  which 
the  child  had  previously  been  punished  or  one  that  was 
definitely  forbidden.  We  have  made  this  separation 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  not  always  certain 
whether  the  outburst  was  occasioned  by  the  thwarting 
of  the  activity  or  by  the  scolding  and  punishment  that 
usually  accompanied  it.  In  many  instances,  at  least,  it 
is  probable  that  both  factors  are  involved.  Had  the 
facts  in  all  cases  been  completely  reported,  it  is  likely 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  outbursts  listed  in  the 
first  group  in  Table  17  properly  belong  here.  Like- 
wise, more  adequate  information  would  probably  have 
placed  many  of  these  cases  in  the  following  group  in 
which  the  outburst  did  not  occur  until  after  punish- 
ment of  some  kind  had  been  inflicted  and  seemed  to 
be  occasioned  by  resentment  at  the  punishment  rather 
than  by  the  thwarting  of  the  activity  itself. 

Outbursts  arising  from  resentment  at  punishment 
make  up  approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
occurring  between  the  ages  of  one  and  eight  years. 
No  very  definite  age  or  sex  trends  are  indicated.  The 
nature  of  the  punishment  seems  to  have  little  bearing 
upon  the  likelihood  of  resentment  arising  therefrom, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  because  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  in  how  many  instances  punishment 
was  inflicted  when  no  anger  occurred,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  adequate  basis  for  comparison.  Spanking 
or  slapping  and  isolation  are  the  two  methods  of  con- 
trol most  frequently  reported  that  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  punishment.  Resentful  anger  may  and 
frequently  does  result  from  either  method. 


TABLE  17 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursi 
Occasioned  by  Direct  Conflict  with  Authority 
(Not  Including  Training  in  Physical  Habits  or  Self-Help) 


-         «  « 

5  <  < 

<  w  w 
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Child  not  permitted  to  carry 

out  some  desired  activity 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0       38        38       21        14       111* 

Percentage  of  total 0      19.9      9.6      5.1       8.8      9.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0       45        13        13        20       91* 

Percentage  of  total 0      19.6     13.5     18.3     11.2     15.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0       83        51         34      34       202* 

Percentage  of  total 0      19.8     10.4      7.1     10.0     11.6 

Some  forbidden  activity  car- 
ried out  by  child 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         4         13        10        3         30* 

Percentage  of  total 0        2.1       3.3       2.4       1.8       2.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         3         0         2         2         7* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.3        0        2.8       1.1       1.2 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         7         13        12        5         37* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.6      2.7       2.5       1.5       2.1 

Resentment  at  punishment 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0  7         19        14        3        43* 

Percentage  of  total 0        3.7      4.8       3.4       1.8      3.7 

*  Children  under  one  year  were  not  included  in  computing  tl 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 
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Type  of  Problem 
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Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         10        7         4         4        25* 

Percentage  of  total 0        4.3       7.3       5.6       2.2       4.3 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         17        26        18         7        68* 

Percentage  of  total 0        4.0       5.3       3.8       2.1       3.9 

Resentment  at  having  to  take 

logical   consequences   of 

own  act 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0         14        4         3         21* 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        3.6       1.0       1.8       1.8 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         5         0         0         2         7* 

Percentage  of  total 0        2.1        0  0        1.1       1.2 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         5         14        4         5        28* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.2       2.9      0.8       1.5       1.6 

Above  problems  combined 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0       49        84       49        23       205* 

Percentage  of  total 0      25.7    21.3     11.9     14.2     17.7 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0       63        20        19       28       130* 

Percentage  of  total 0      27.3     20.8     26.7     15.6    22.4 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0       112      104      68        51       335* 

Percentage  of  total 0      26.6    21.2     16.2     15.1     19.2 
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Further  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  presented  in 
Chapter  VII.  A  second  type  of  resentment  that  oc- 
curred in  a  small  number  of  cases  should  perhaps  not 
be  included  in  this  group;  we  have  placed  it  here  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  some  degree  of  parental  authority  or 
at  least  parental  acquiescence  is  involved.  These  are 
cases  in  which  the  anger  is  aroused  in  the  child  not 
from  resentment  of  any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the 
person  assuming  authority  but  from  the  adult's  re- 
fusal to  protect  the  child  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  behavior.  The  following  is  an  example.  A  four- 
year-old  boy  was  busily  engaged  in  play  when  it  be- 
came time  for  him  to  prepare  for  Sunday  school.  He 
told  his  mother  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Sunday 
school  that  day.  His  decision  was  accepted,  but  when 
it  became  time  for  the  other  members  of  the  family 
to  leave,  he  changed  his  mind  and  went  off  into  a  fit 
of  rage  because  he  was  left  behind. 

All  told,  problems  arising  through  conflict  with  au- 
thority make  up  almost  a  fifth  of  the  total  number 
occurring  among  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
eight.  Again,  the  question  of  training  is  seen  to  be 
of  predominant  importance. 

Self-Help 

We  have  grouped  under  this  general  heading  out- 
bursts that  seemed  to  be  occasioned  primarily  by  prob- 
lems of  self-reliance  either  negative  or  positive.  Four 
classes  have  been  distinguished.  The  first  class  com- 
prises those  cases  in  which  the  child  was  required  to 
perform  a  task  of  some  kind  by  himself  and  in  which 
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the  outburst  was  directly  precipitated  by  assistance  be- 
ing refused  the  child  when  he  requested  it.  As  a  result 
of  incomplete  reports,  some  overlapping  undoubtedly 
exists  between  this  group  and  the  next,  in  which  the 
question  of  assistance  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  child 
definitely  refuses  to  do  a  task  that  is  required  of  him. 
The  number  of  cases  in  both  groups  is  rather  small. 
It  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  youth  of  the  subjects 
and  by  the  social  class  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  records  that  any  of  these 
children  were  required  to  perform  tasks  of  any  kind 
in  general  household  assistance.  Requirements  of  this 
kind,  when  made,  seem  to  have  been  intended  solely  as 
a  matter  of  general  training  in  useful  habits.  The  num- 
ber of  such  requirements  appears  to  be  rather  small. 
(See  Table  18.) 

A  more  frequent  source  of  annoyance  occurs  when 
the  child  definitely  fails  in  an  attempt  to  do  something 
for  himself.  Outbursts  of  this  kind  are  most  frequent 
among  the  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  three 
years.  The  apparent  increase  among  the  boys  in  the 
oldest  group  is  due  entirely  to  a  single  child.  The  six 
outbursts  of  this  kind  reported  for  one  of  the  infants 
were  all  occasioned  by  her  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
creep  when  she  was  put  on  the  floor.  As  a  rule,  the  at- 
tempt was  specifically  motivated  by  a  desire  to  secure  a 
toy  that  had  slipped  beyond  her  reach.  In  the  fourth 
group  the  outbursts  were  precipitated  by  an  adult  or 
older  child  who  insisted  upon  supplying  unwanted  help 
to  a  child  who  was  in  difficulty.  These  outbursts  are 
very  irregularly  distributed  and  are  confined  almost 


TABLE  18 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Problems  of  Self-Help 
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Required     to     perform     task 

alone;     wanted     help     but 

was  refused 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0  2         12        10         1         25* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.0      3.0      2.5       0.6      2.2 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0  2  0         0         9         11* 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.9         0         0        5.0       1.9 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0  4         12        10        10        36* 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.9       2.4      2.1       2.9      2.1 

Refusal  to  put  away  toys  or 

to     perform     some     other 

small  task 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0  0  4         2         11        17f 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        1.0      0.5       6.9       1.9 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0  0  0  1  5  6f 

Percentage  of  total 0         0         0        1.4      2.8       1.8 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0         4         3         16       234 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        0.8       0.6      4.7       1.8 

*  Children  under  one  year  were  not  included  in  computing  the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 

f  Children  under  two  years  were  not  included  in  computing  the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 
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Type  of  Problem 
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^  All  cases  were  included. 
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Attempt    to    do    something 
alone;  unsuccessful 
Boys 

Percentage  of  total 

0 
0 

6 
4.9 

6 
4.2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
4.9 

6 
4.2 

2 
1.0 

20 
8.5 

22 
5.2 

0 
0 

7 
3.0 

7 
1.6 

4 
2.1 

29 
12.3 

33 
7.7 

22 
5.6 

11 
11.5 

33 
6.7 

7 
1.8 

0 
0 

7 
1.4 

45 
11.4 

11 
11.5 

49 
11.3 

3 
0.7 

1 
1.4 

4 
0.8 

6 
1.4 

0 
0 

6 
1.3 

21 
5.1 

2 
2.8 

23 
4.8 

13 
8.1 

2 
1.1 

15 
4.4 

0 
0 

3 
1.7 

3 
0.9 

25 
15.6 

19 
10.6 

44 
12.9 

40* 
34 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 

Percentage  of  total 

40* 

S.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 

Percentage  of  total 

sot 

4.3 

Desire  to  do  something  alone ; 
assistance  forced 
Boys 

Percentage  of  total 

13* 
1.1 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 

Percentage  of  total 

10* 
1.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 

Percentage  of  total 

23* 
1.3 

Above  problems  combined 
Boys 

Percentage  of  total 

95* 
8.0 

Girls 

Percentage  of  total 

67* 
9.5 

Both  sexes 

Percentage  of  total 

155* 

8.4 
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entirely  to  a  few  children.  Altogether,  problems  of 
self-help  account  for  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  outbursts  recorded. 

Problems  of  Social  Relationship 

Although  in  one  sense  conflict  with  authority  is  a 
problem  of  social  relationship,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  such  conflicts 
and  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  social  interaction 
between  children  and  their  playmates  or  between  chil- 
dren and  adults  when  the  latter  are  looked  upon  by 
the  children  as  companions  and  no  particular  question 
of  authority  is  involved. 

The  earliest  form  of  anger  apparently  arising  from 
social  intercourse  has  been  classified  as  a  general  de- 
sire for  attention.  This  type  of  outburst  appears  in 
the  two  infants  when  they  are  returned  to  their  cribs 
after  being  played  with  and  caressed  by  an  adult  or 
when  an  adult  fails  to  take  them  up  as  expected.  It 
appears  occasionally  in  much  the  same  form  among 
the  older  children  when  they  desire  their  parents  to 
hold  them  or  to  remain  in  the  room  in  which  they 
are  playing.  Outbursts  arising  from  an  unsatisfied  gen- 
eral desire  for  companionship  appear  occasionally  in 
each  age  group  considered,  and  together  they  make 
up  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  recorded. 

The  second  group,  including  outbursts  arising  from 
an  inability  to  make  desires  understood,  accounts  for 
only  a  small  number  of  the  episodes  recorded.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  had  all  the  facts  been 
known,  some  of  the  outbursts  displayed  by  the  two 
infants  might  have  been  classified  in  this  group. 
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A  thwarted  desire  to  share  in  the  activities  of  others 
is  a  fairly  common  source  of  anger,  particularly  among 
the  younger  members  of  a  family  of  children  in  which 
the  older  ones  are  very  likely  to  feel  that  the  baby 
interferes  with  their  play.  Outbursts  of  this  kind  are 
also  caused  by  the  child's  desire  to  participate  in  adult 
activity  or  to  accompany  his  parents  on  small  excur- 
sions, particularly  if  he  is  at  times  permitted  and  at 
other  times  refused  permission  to  do  so. 

Difficulties  over  sharing  possessions  account  for 
nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  shown  by  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  eight  years.  They  do  not 
appear  in  either  of  the  infants.  Both  the  outbursts 
arising  from  the  child's  unwillingness  to  share  his  own 
possessions  with  his  playmates  and  those  induced  by 
his  desire  for  another's  possessions  reach  a  maximum 
frequency  between  the  ages  of  three  and  four.  It  is 
probable  that  this  difference  is  not  simply  a  fluctuation 
of  sampling.  Before  the  age  of  three  the  sense  of 
ownership  is  not  strongly  developed,  and  children 
of  this  age  are  still  relatively  nonsocial  in  their  play. 
When  together,  they  play  beside  each  other  rather 
than  with  each  other.  Moreover,  the  play  of  the 
younger  children  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rela- 
tively simple  activities,  in  which  the  exact  type  of  toy  is 
of  less  importance  than  it  is  at  later  ages  when  play 
has  become  more  complex  and  more  specialized. 

By  the  age  of  three  years,  however,  the  simple 
parallel  activity  of  the  younger  children  is  rapidly  be- 
coming replaced  by  truly  social  play.  The  character 
of  the  play  has  become  much  more  complex,  and  the 
child  has  become  more  critical  of  his  materials.   Cer- 
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tain  toys  are  used  for  specific  purposes,  and  no  others 
will  suffice.  However,  the  social  play  of  the  three- 
year-olds  has  not  yet  taken  on  a  truly  cooperative  char- 
acter. Leadership  is  not  yet  well  defined,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  assigning  of  specific  and  noninterfering 
roles  to  individual  children.  Instead,  the  children  all 
play  in  the  same  way  with  the  same  materials,  and 
quarrels  almost  necessarily  result.  By  the  age  of  four 
or  five,  however,  play  becomes  more  cooperative  in 
character,  and  the  problems  of  the  sharing  of  toys  are 
likely  to  be  worked  out  in  a  more  nearly  amiable 
fashion.5 

We  have  grouped  under  the  heading  of  miscellane- 
ous disagreements  with  playmates  the  remaining  end- 
less variety  of  quarrels  that  take  place  between  chil- 
dren in  the  course  of  their  play.  It  is  probable  that  a 
certain  number  of  these  have  actually  arisen  over  ques- 
tions of  the  sharing  of  toys,  but  since  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disagreement  has  not  been  stated,  we  have  been 
forced  to  include  them  here.  In  many  instances  the 
mother's  attention  is  first  attracted  to  the  difficulty 
when  one  child  or  the  other  goes  into  an  outburst  of 
anger,  and  therefore  the  exact  nature  of  the  difficulty 
is  not  observed.  Disagreements  with  playmates  are 
far  more  frequent  among  the  children  who  are  over 
the  age  of  three  than  among  the  younger  ones. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  19,  problems  of  social 
adjustment  taken  together  constitute  the  most  frequent 

5  Mildred  Parten.  An  Analysis  of  Social  Participation,  Leader- 
ship, and  Other  Factors  in  Preschool  Play  Groups.  Unpublished 
doctor's  thesis,  University  of  Minnesota. 


TABLE  19 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Problems  of  Social  Relationships 


5  <  < 

<  w  w 

Type  of  Pkoblem  7  £  J,  h  in  g          g 

w  <        <Jl  <m  <Ji        <o         ^ 


K    £S    £*    ^    fii      a 


General  desire  for  attention 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 2         2         17        31         2         54f 

Percentage  of  total 9.1       1.0      4.3       7.6       1.3       4.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 34         3        12         1         2        52f 

Percentage  of  total 27.9       1.3     12.5       1.4       1.2       7.4 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 36         5        29       32        4       106f 

Percentage  of  total 25.0       1.2       5.9      6.7       1.2      5.7 

Inability  to  make  desires  un- 
derstood 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         2         3         2         0         7* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.0      0.8       0.5        0        0.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         2  0         0  13* 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.9        0         0        0.6      0.5 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         4         3  2  1         10* 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.9      0.6       0.4      0.3       0.6 

Desire   to  share  in  activities 
of  others 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0        14       20        8        44+ 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        4.1       4.9       5.0      3.7 

*  Children  under  one  year  were  not  included  in  computing  the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 
f  All  cases  were  included. 
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-  «  X 

£  <  < 

<  w  w 

Sh    en  r      <n  r1    a> 

Type  of  Problem  ^  h  i   h  I   h  «  2 


w  <        <  *2        <3        <  J2        <  o  * 

ow        w>        w>         w>        w  _  j 

*x    >^S    ^S    >^S    >^g     j 


Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 2  16        3  2  5  28f 

Percentage  of  total 1.6  6.8  3.1  2.8  2.8  4.0 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 2  16  19  22  13  72f 

Percentage  of  total 1.4  3.8  3.9  4.6  3.8  3.8 

Unwillingness   to   share   pos- 
sessions 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         2         9         19        0        30f 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.0      2.3      4.6        0        2.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         5         3         7         5        20* 

Percentage  of  total 0        2.1       3.1       9.9      2.8      3.4 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         7         12       26        5 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.6      2.4      5.4       1.5 

Desire     for    someone     else's 

possessions 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         6         7        34        2        49* 

Percentage  of  total 0        3.1       1.8       8.3       1.3       4.2 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         5         2  5         6         18* 

Percentage  of  total 0        2.1       2.1       7.0      3.4      3.1 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0        11        9        39        8        67 

Percentage  of  total 0        2.6       1.8      8.1       2.4      3.8 

*  Children  under  one  year  were  not  included  in  computing  the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 
f  All  cases  were  included. 
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TABLE  19  —  Concluded 


*  <  < 

<  H  W 

S^    co  *^    <n  ~     oo 

Type  of  Problem  ~?  h        fh        I    H       m    «         w 


w<         <  *5         <iZ         <  £       <    o         *n 

*><    ?-2    ^2    ^  2  ^  §    j 


Miscellaneous    disagreements 

with  playmates 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0       21         33  71       32       147+ 

Percentage  of  total 0      11.0      5.8  17.4    20.0     12.5 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 1         20        3  20        33        77+ 

Percentage  of  total 0.8       8.5       3.1  28.2     18.4     10.9 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 1         41        26  91        65       224+ 

Percentage  of  total 0.7      9.6       5.3  19.0     19.2     11.9 

Above  problems  combined 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 2       33        75  177      44      331+ 

Percentage  of  total 9.1     17.1     19.1  43.3     27.6     28.1 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 37       51        23  35       52       198+ 

Percentage  of  total 30.3     21.7     23.9  49.3     29.2     28.1 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 39       84       98  212       96       529+ 

Percentage  of  total 27.1     19.7     19.9  44.2     28.4    28.1 

jingle  source  of  anger  outbursts  among  children.  They 
nake  up  28.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  reported 

"or  our  group.  They  are  likely  to  be  violent  in  char- 
icter  but  relatively  brief  in  duration.  Particularly 
imong  the  younger  children  anger  arising  from  thisv 

ource  seems  to  be  rather  contagious.  When  records 
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have  been  kept  for  two  children  in  the  same  family, 
an  outburst  occurring  in  one  child  as  a  result  of  con- 
flict or  disagreement  with  the  other  is  usually  paral- 
leled by  an  outburst  in  the  other  child  even  in  those 
cases  where  supremacy  is  gained  almost  immediately. 

Minor  Physical  Discomfort  or  Fear 

We  have  grouped  these  problems  together  because 
they  probably  represent  a  distinctly  mixed  type  of  emo- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  there  is  doubt  whether  or  not 
anger  is  predominant,  even  though  the  parents  thought 
it  was.  The  first  group  includes  44  cases  in  which  the 
immediate  stimulus  to  anger  was  the  desire  for  fooa 
between  meals.  Ten  of  these  outbursts  are  reportec 
for  the  two  infants,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  some 
question  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  mother's  in- 
terpretation of  the  difficulty. 

Children  in  the  second  half  year  of  life,  however 
even  though  they  have  not  yet  learned  verbal  expres 
sion  of  desire,  use  a  language  of  gesture  that  is  fai 
easier  to  interpret  than  the  behavior  of  the  youngei  \ 
infants.  Among  the  older  children  in  our  group  then 
was  in  each  case  either  a  verbal  request  for  food  or 
in  a  few  instances,  an  attempt  to  secure  food,  whicl 
was    frustrated  by   the   mother.    By   far   the   greate 
percentage   of  these  outbursts  occurred  very  shortly 
before  the  meal  hour  and  were  not  infrequently  pre 
cipitated  by  the  sight  of  food  that  was  being  prepare* 
for  the  table. 

A  second  group  comprises  those  outbursts  in  whicl 
the   immediate   stimulus  seemed  to  be  some   type  o 
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minor  physical  discomfort,  which,  although  not  of  a 
level  to  produce  actual  pain,  was  sufficient  to  cause 
the  child  to  become  resentful  and  angry.  Among  the 
younger  children,  in  whom  toilet  habits  had  not  been 
completely  established,  soiling  or  wetting  the  clothing 
was  a  common  cause.  Among  the  older  children  the 
causes  assigned  by  the  parent  were  most  frequently 
cold,  when  the  child  had  been  playing  outdoors  in 
severe  weather,  fatigue,  or  sleepiness.  Evidently  both 
the  exact  nature  of  the  emotion  (whether  anger  or 
mild  pain)  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  causation  is 
far  more  subjective  in  these  cases  than  in  most  of  the 
others  that  have  been  considered. 

The  giving  of  medicine  and  particularly  the  use  of 
enemas  and  suppositories  accounts  for  34  outbursts 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  age  levels.  The  apparent 
excess  at  the  age  of  three  years  is  due  entirely  to  a 
single  case.  Although  the  mother  judged  the  predomi- 
nant emotion  in  these  cases  to  be  one  of  anger,  it  is 
evident  that  fear  and  to  some  extent  physical  discom- 
fort may  also  have  been  present.  It  may  be  noted  that 
one  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  using  enemas  as  a 
punishment  even  when  the  child  was  in  no  need  of  one. 

Anger  apparently  arising  from  a  nucleus  of  fear  is 
reported  in  10  cases.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  light  was 
turned  out  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  while  the  child 
was  being  put  to  bed.  The  child  started  violently  and 
then  screamed  and  kicked  in  apparent  anger.  In  the 
mother's  opinion  the  original  reaction  was  one  of  fear 
or  at  least  startle,  although  the  child  was  accustomed 
to  sleeping  without  a  light.    In   another  instance  an 


TABLE  20 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Physical  Discomfort  or  Fear 


Type  of  Problem 

«    OS 
w   <. 

Q    W 

Desire  for  food  between 

meals 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 6 

Percentage  of  total 27.3 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 4 

Percentage  of  total 3.3 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 10 

Percentage  of  total 6.9 

Minor    physical   discomfort 

(wet,  soiled,  cold,  etcetera) 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0 

Percentage  of  total 0 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 18 

Percentage  of  total 14.8 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 18 

Percentage  of  total 12.6 

Medicine,    including    the    use 

of  enemas  and  suppositories 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0 

Percentage  of  total 0 
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0.5 
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3.9 

0.6 

2.7 

7 

0 

0 

1 

12 

3.0 

0 

0 

0.6 

1.7 

8 

8 

16 

2 

44 

1.9 

1.6 

3.3 

0.6 

2.3 

3 

12 

4 

3 

22 

1.6 

3.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2 

0 

3 

3 

26 

0.9 

0 

4.2 

1.7 

3.7 

5 

12 

7 

6 

48 

1.2 

2.4 

1.5 

1.8 

2.6 

0         8         18        0 
0        2.0      4.4        0 
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TABLE  20  —  Continued 


Type  of  Problem 
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0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

1.1 

0 

8 

18 

5 

34 

0 

1.6 

3.8 

1.5 

1.8 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 3 

Percentage  of  total 2.5 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 3 

Percentage  of  total 2.1 

Fear,  apparently  changing  to 
anger  as  a  secondary  emo- 
tion 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 1 

Percentage  of  total 4.5 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 1 

Percentage  of  total 0.8 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 2 

Percentage  of  total 1.4 

Above  problems  combined 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 7 

Percentage  of  total 31.8 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 26 

Percentage  of  total 21.4 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 33 

Percentage  of  total 23.0 
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TABLE  21 

Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  the  Proportion  of  Outbursts 
Occasioned  by  Various   Miscellaneous  Difficulties 


-  «  M 

5  <  < 

<  w  w 

^i    »>  l"   oa  ^    CO 

Type  of  Problem  7  £        JH        JH  g  w 

w<       <*2       <*2       «■£       <o        < 
gjS     £S     £2     £S     £g       3 

Objection  to  some  particular 

article  of  clothing 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         6         3  6         6        21* 

Percentage  of  total 0        3.1       0.8       1.5       3.8       1.8 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         2         2  1        19        24* 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.9      2.1       1.4     10.6      4.1 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         8  5         7        25        45* 

Percentage  of  total 0        1.9       1.0       1.5       7.4      2.6 

Impatience   at  waiting   for 

some  expected  event 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0  1  2         5         0         8f 

Percentage  of  total 0        0.5       0.5       1.2        0        0.7 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 5         2         0         2         3         12f 

Percentage  of  total 4.1       0.9        0        2.8       1.8       1.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 5         3  2         7         3         20f 

Percentage  of  total 3.5       0.7      0.4       1.5       0.9       1.1 

*  Children  under  one  year  were  not  included  in  computing  _the 
percentages  in  the  final  column. 

f  All  cases  were  included. 

^All  children  under  two  years  were  not  included  in  computing 
the  percentages  in  the  final  column. 
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TABLE  21  —  Continued 


«  « 

w  w 


rr»T>                                                                               .WfsWwM  03 

Iype  of  Problem                                           *7  t*         I   H         I    h  «          w 

w<       <lk2       <k2       <£  <o        < 

*;*    >c    ^2    ><*  ><§     j 

Mother's  impatience  at  child's 

slowness 

Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0         19        3  2         24t 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        4.8      0.7  1.3       2.0 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0         0         0  1          It 

Percentage  of  total 0         0         0         0  0.6      0.1 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 0         0        19        3  3        25$ 

Percentage  of  total 0         0        3.9      0.6  0.9       1.3 

Miscellaneous  difficulties,  in- 
cluding omissions  and  in- 
definite reports 
Boys 

Number  of  outbursts 1          5         9        26  13        54f 

Percentage  of  total 4.5      2.6      2.3       6.4  8.1       4.6 

Girls 

Number  of  outbursts 7         12        8         2  11        40f 

Percentage  of  total 5.7       5.1       8.3      2.8  6.2      5.7 

Both  sexes 

Number  of  outbursts 8         17        17       28  24       94f 

Percentage  of  total 5.6      4.0      3.5       5.8  7.8      5.0 

older  child  playfully  jumped  out  suddenly  at  a  younger 
on*  shouting  uBoo!"   The  younger  child  screamed  in 

apparent  terror  and  then,  seeing  who  it  was  who  had 

startled  him,  became  violently  angry.  Other  instances 
in  this  group  appeared  in  connection  with  having  the 
hair  cut,  going  to  a  dentist  for  the  first  time,  and  going 
through  a  physical  examination  given  by  a  strange  doc- 
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tor.  In  all  these  cases  the  relative  amount  of  anger 
and  fear  is  open  to  question.  However,  since  in  the 
opinion  of  the  parent  who  observed  the  actual  be- 
havior anger  was  present  during  at  least  a  part  of  the 
active  period,  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  include  these 
cases  in  our  computations.  The  distribution  of  out- 
bursts of  this  questionable  or  mixed  kind  is  shown  in 
Table  20. 

Miscellaneous  Difficulties 

Table  21  summarizes  the  age  and  sex  differences  in 
the  proportion  of  outbursts  occasioned  by  various  mis- 
cellaneous difficulties  not  clearly  belonging  under  any 
of  the  foregoing  general  heads.  They  include  anger 
arising  from  objections  to  clothing  when  the  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  occasioned  not  by  the  restricting  effects  of 
clothing  but  rather  by  specific  objection  to  a  certain 
garment  as  a  form  of  adornment.  These  outbursts  are 
more  frequent  among  the  older  children  than  among 
the  younger  ones,  particularly  among  the  girls;  they 
constitute  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  number 
of  episodes  reported  for  the  older  girls  and  are  dis- 
tributed about  evenly  among  the  individual  cases  in- 
cluded in  this  age  group.  The  specific  objections  of- 
fered are  sometimes  extremely  amusing,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  seven-year-old  girl  who  refused  to  wear  her  new 
pajamas  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  "  feminine 
looking,"  or  a  five-year-old  who  pulled  off  her  scarf 
and  refused  to  wear  it  because  her  mother  had  not  tie< 
it  "becomingly." 

A   total   of   20   outbursts  were   occasioned  by  the 
child's  impatience  at  waiting  for  some  expected  event. 
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In  an  additional  25  cases  the  outbursts  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  display  of  the  mother's  impa- 
tience at  slowness  on  the  part  of  the  child.  We  have 
not  included  in  this  group  any  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
outburst  seems  to  have  been  directly  occasioned  by 
punishment  for  slowness,  as  when  the  child's  food  is 
removed  after  he  has  dawdled  over  it  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  provided  the  removal  of  the  plate 
seems  to  have  been  made  without  a  display  of  annoy- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  the  outburst  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  removal  of  the  food  rather  than  by 
the  overt  behavior  of  the  mother.  In  the  outbursts  of 
this  group  the  child's  anger  seems  to  have  been  simply 
a  counter  reaction  against  an  original  display  of  impa- 
tience, probably  a  mild  form  of  anger,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  when  the  latter's  action  is  confined  to 
verbal  expressions  of  annoyance  or,  in  some  instances, 
to  physical  attempts  to  force  the  child  to  move  more 
quickly.  These  outbursts  are  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  children. 

A  total  of  94  outbursts  have  not  been  classified  un- 
der any  general  head.  These  include  episodes  occa- 
sioned by  very  unusual  circumstances  reported  only 
once  or  twice  in  each  group,  as  well  as  omissions,  in- 
definite reports,  and  cases  in  which  only  the  termina- 
tion of  the  outbursts  was  observed  by  the  mother  and 
in  which  there  was  no  way  of  ascertaining  their  origin. 
This  group  makes  up  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  re- 
ported. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
occasioning  an  anger  outburst  shows  a  distinct  relation- 
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ship  to  the  type  of  activity  in  which  the  child  happens 
to  be  engaged,  but  as  the  tabulation  of  the  relation- 
ship revealed  only  such  associations  as  might  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  expected,  we  shall  not  report  the 
results  here.  We  also  tabulated  the  duration  of  out- 
bursts arising  from  various  types  of  difficulty.  An 
examination  of  the  distributions  made  it  seem  evident 
that  the  relationship  of  duration  to  type  of  difficulty 
was  secondary  rather  than  fundamental.  Duration  ap- 
pears to  depend  chiefly  upon  two  factors  —  the  nature 
of  the  activity  in  which  the  child  is  engaged  at  the  time 
and  the  method  of  control  used  by  the  parents,  or  the 
readiness  with  which  the  child  works  out  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  Within  practically  any  of  the 
types  of  difficulty  described  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  considered  from  a 
quantitative  standpoint.  Thus,  a  child's  protest  against 
going  to  bed  may  be  relatively  mild  if  there  is  nothing 
of  absorbing  interest  that  he  wants  to  do  at  the  time, 
or  it  may  be  violent  and  prolonged  if  being  put  to  bed 
interrupts  an  activity  that  he  has  set  his  heart  on  per- 
forming. It  may  be  prolonged  still  more  if  he  has 
learned  by  experience,  as  had  one  of  the  children  in 
our  group,  that  if  the  outburst  is  continued  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  some  member  of  the  household  will 
eventually  yield  to  his  screaming  and  either  take  him 
up  or  come  to  bed  with  him.  Disagreements  with  play- 
mates, although  usually  short,  may  be  prolonged  far 
beyond  their  usual  duration  if  the  contestants  are  about 
equally  matched  and  the  matter  at  issue  is  one  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  them.   Since  the  duration  of  the 
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outbursts  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  nature  of 
the  difficulties  only  through  the  operation  of  other 
factors  common  to  both,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  present  the  figures  in  detail. 

Summary 

An  examination  of  Tables  14  to  21  reveals  certain 
general  trends  in  the  relative  importance  of  different 
types  of  problems  in  the  arousal  of  anger  among  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  eight  years.  In  the  two  infants 
less  than  one  year  of  age  objections  to  routine  physical 
habits,  such  as  dressing,  bathing,  eating,  etcetera,  ac- 
count for  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
outbursts  observed.  Problems  of  social  relationship, 
chiefly  those  described  as  a  general  desire  for  atten- 
tion, make  up  an  additional  27  per  cent,  and  minor 
physical  discomforts  of  various  kinds  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  parents,  responsible  for  23  per  cent  of 
all  cases.  The  restriction  of  bodily  movements  ac- 
counts for  slightly  over  6  per  cent  of  the  outbursts 
shown  at  this  age.  Although  the  percentage  is  small 
in  proportion  to  that  for  the  three  preceding  sources 
of  difficulty,  it  is  nevertheless  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion arising  from  this  cause  at  any  other  age.  Out- 
bursts arising  from  minor  changes  in  routine,  problems 
of  self-help,  and  disagreement  with  playmates  are  rela- 
tively infrequent  at  this  age,  and  such  conflicts  with 
authority  as  arise  occur  only  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  routine  physical  habits. 

During  the  second  year  the  major  source  of  anger 
is  conflict  over  the  establishment  of  routine  physical 
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habits.  Outbursts  of  this  kind  make  up  28.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  reported  for  children  of  this  age. 
Almost  equally  frequent  are  outbursts  resulting  from 
conflicts  with  authority  over  matters  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  habit  training.  Difficulties  of  this  kind 
account  for  26.6  per  cent  of  all  outbursts  in  this  group. 
Problems  of  social  relationship  constitute  the  third 
important  source  of  difficulty  and  account  for  19.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  at  this  age.  Problems  centering  about 
questions  of  self-help  or  those  apparently  arising  from 
minor  physical  discomfort  or  restriction  of  bodily 
movements  are  less  important. 

Among  the  two-year-olds  the  distribution  of  diffi- 
culties follows  much  the  same  pattern  as  was  shown 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  three  outstanding 
sources  of  difficulty  are  conflicts  with  authority,  difficul- 
ties over  the  establishment  of  routine  physical  habits, 
and  social  difficulties  with  playmates.  Problems  of  self- 
help  steadily  increase  in  importance  with  age.  They 
constitute  only  4  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  of  the  two 
infants;  during  the  second  year  the  percentage  has 
increased  to  7.7 ;  and  among  the  two-year-olds  these 
difficulties  account  for  11.3  per  cent  of  all  outbursts. 

Among  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
four,  social  difficulties  and  particularly  various  types 
of  disagreements  with  playmates  reach  their  maximum. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  account  for  44.2  per  cent  of  all 
the  outbursts  reported  at  this  age.  Conflicts  with  au- 
thority make  up  an  additional  33  per  cent  of  the  re- 
ports, and  these  difficulties  are  divided  about  equally 
between  conflicts  over  routine  physical  habits  and  con- 
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flicts  with  authority  over  other  causes.  By  this  age  the 
number  of  outbursts  arising  from  simple  restriction  of 
physical  movements  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Among  the  children  of  four  years  and  older,  social 
problems  continue  to  lead  the  group,  making  up  28.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported.  Difficulties  aris- 
ing over  physical  habits  make  up  almost  20  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Conflicts  with  authority  over  matters  not 
connected  with  physical  habits  or  self-help  account  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  outbursts  at  this  age,  while  problems 
of  self-help  occasion  almost  13  per  cent.  Among  the 
girls  of  four  years  and  over,  objections  to  specific  items 
of  clothing  account  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
outbursts  reported. 


CHAPTER  VI 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

Character  of  the  Data 

In  their  reports  of  the  individual  outbursts  the 
parents  were  asked  to  state  in  each  instance  what 
method  of  control  was  used.  If  more  than  one  method 
was  employed,  each  successive  method  was  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  order  attempted.  For  convenience  in 
making  the  records  a  list  of  methods  in  common  use 
was  supplied  with  each  set  of  record  blanks.  In  pre- 
paring this  list  several  groups  of  mothers  of  young 
children  as  well  as  a  number  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  parent  education  were  consulted  as  to  the  methods 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  or  had  seen  others  use 
for  the  control  of  anger.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

Scolding  Appeal  to  self-esteem  or  hu- 

Reasoning  mor 

Threatening  Spanking  or  slapping 

Frightening  Other    methods   of   corporal 

Coaxing  punishment 

Bribery  Deprival  of  privileges 

Praise  Putting  in  a  chair 

Soothing  Putting  to  bed 

Ridicule  Deprival  of  food 

Appeal   to   the   emotions     Isolation  in  a  separate  room 
( "  make  mother  feel  bad-         or  closet 
ly,"  etcetera)  Ignoring  attitude 
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Diversion    of    child's    atten-      Social    approval    or    disap- 

tion  proval 

Removal  of  source  of  trouble     Other  measures  used 

Parents  were  instructed  to  place  the  name  of  the 
method  used  in  the  appropriate  space  at  the  end  of 
each  record.  A  description  of  the  method  was  to  be 
given  in  cases  that  did  not  seem  to  correspond  exactly 
to  any  of  the  methods  listed. 

A  statement  of  the  outcome  —  whether  or  not  the 
child  eventually  got  his  own  way  —  was  also  to  be  sup- 
plied in  all  cases.  The  following  types  of  outcome  were 
distinguished :  ( 1 )  cases  in  which  the  child  yielded, 
regardless  of  whether  the  yielding  was  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary; (2)  cases  in  which  the  issue  was  yielded, 
i.e.,  the  child  got  his  own  way  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
bursts; (3)  compromises  in  which  the  issue  was  yielded 
in  part  or  some  material  reward  was  either  given  or 
promised  in  return  for  renewed  good  behavior;  (4) 
cases  in  which  the  issue  remained  unsettled,  usually 
because  of  the  interposition  of  some  unexpected  event 
that  prevented  the  matter  from  being  carried  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  records  as  a  rule  are  very  complete.  In  fewer 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  cases  is  there  failure  to  state  at 
least  one  method  of  control,  and  failure  to  state  the 
outcome  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency.  This  in- 
cludes instances  in  which  the  terminology  is  ambiguous. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  additional 
methods,  particularly  those  of  a  less  overt  character, 
such  as  soothing,  have  been  omitted  through  oversight, 
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the  records  on  the  whole  appear  to  have  been  filled 
out  with  meticulous  care.  It  is  obvious  that  certain 
methods  are  in  their  nature  more  objective  and  less 
subject  to  overlapping  than  others.  Spanking,  isolation 
in  a  separate  room,  or  putting  to  bed  are  clear-cut 
events  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinction  between  scolding  and  reason- 
ing or  between  reasoning  and  soothing  may  be  largely  a 
matter  of  tonal  inflection.  Although  it  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  all  methods,  verbal  methods  in  particular, 
have  in  every  case  been  adequately  distinguished  from 
each  other,  it  seems  probable  that  what  has  been 
termed  "scolding"  has  on  the  average  involved  more 
of  the  element  of  reproof  than  what  has  been  called 
"  reasoning,"  and  that  the  latter  has  included  a  larger 
element  of  explanation  than  what  has  been  called 
"coaxing"  or  "soothing." 

Relation  of  the  Methods  of  Control  to  the 
Age  and  Sex  of  the  Child 

When  we  tabulated  the  methods  of  control  reported 
by  the  parents  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
children,  it  was  found  that  practically  all  methods 
were  reported  somewhat  more  frequently  for  the  boys 
than  for  the  girls.  This,  however,  is  an  artifact,  re- 
sulting from  the  greater  percentage  of  relatively  long 
outbursts  among  the  boys. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  22,  the  number  of  different 
methods  employed  in  the  course  of  a  single  outburst 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  out- 
burst. When  duration  is  held  constant,  sex  differences 
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in  the  number  of  methods  per  outburst  disappear. 
Even  when  duration  is  equalized,  however,  certain  age 
and  sex  trends  in  the  methods  reported  by  the  parents 
may  be  observed.  Since  the  repertoire  of  methods  used 
by  any  one  parent  is  usually  not  very  extensive,  we 
shall  consider  here  only  those  methods  in  which  the 
age  and  sex  trends  appear  with  sufficient  consistency 
from  case  to  case  to  render  it  improbable  that  differ- 
ences in  the  samplings  of  subjects  can  account  for  the 
results. 

Scolding  is  occasionally  reported  by  practically  all 
of  the  parents.  In  the  children  under  two  years  it  is 
reported  as  used  in  the  control  of  only  2.4  per  cent  of 
all  outbursts.  After  two  years  the  reported  frequency 
is  approximately  8  per  cent  at  each  age  and  for  both 
sexes. 

Reasoning,  which  might  logically  be  expected  to 
show  increased  frequency  of  use  as  children  advance 
in  ability  to  reason,  shows  no  consistent  change  with 
age.  For  the  group  as  a  whole,  reasoning  is  reported 
more  frequently  than  any  other  single  method.  Either 
singly  or  in  connection  with  other  methods  reasoning 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  control  of  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  outbursts  reported.  Sex  differences  are 
small  and  inconsistent. 

Threatening,  usually  of  punishment  to  follow  if 
good  behavior  is  not  restored,  is  reported  only  occa- 
sionally for  the  children  under  three  years.  Thereafter 
it  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  control  of  approxi- 
mately 8  per  cent  of  all  outbursts.  Although  it  is  re- 
sorted to  occasionally  by  most  of  the  parents  of  the 
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older  children,  some  rely  upon  it  much  more  than 
others.  All  together,  there  are  74  instances  of  threat- 
ening reported  for  the  boys  as  compared  with  18  for 
the  girls.  The  sex  differences  are  very  consistent  from 
age  to  age. 

Only  three  cases  of  frightening  are  reported  in  the 
entire  list.  This  is  not  surprising  when  the  character  of 
this  group  of  parents  is  considered.  None  of  these 
cases  consists  of  "bogie  man  stories"  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  the  descriptions.  In  one  instance,  in 
which  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  had  worked  him- 
self into  an  almost  hysterical  state  of  rage  and  other 
methods  of  control  had  proved  ineffective,  the  mother 
suddenly  brought  the  outburst  to  a  close  by  rushing  at 
the  child  in  a  threatening  manner  shouting  "Stop!" 
Although  the  mother  classifies  this  method  as  "  fright- 
ening," it  is  very  probable  that  the  major  effect  on  the 
child  was  one  of  shock  and  surprise  at  such  behavior 
on  the  part  of  a  mother  who  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  extremely  quiet  and  mild  in  her  methods 
of  discipline. 

Coaxing  is  used  with  about  equal  frequency  with 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  frequency  with  which  it  is 
reported  decreases  rapidly  with  the  age  of  the  child. 
The  use  of  bribery,  however,  shows  no  very  consistent 
trend  with  age  but  appears  to  be  closely  related  to  sex. 
Of  the  38  instances  reported,  33  were  used  with  boys 
and  only  5  with  girls.  Of  these  5  instances,  4  are  re- 
ported for  a  single  child.  As  an  occasional  method  of 
control,  bribery  is  reported  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  boys,  but  it  is  rarely  used  with  the  girls. 
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The  inclusion  of  praise  as  a  method  of  controlling 
anger  may  at  first  thought  appear  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous. However,  when  the  original  list  of  methods  was 
being  prepared,  several  parents  reported  that  they  had 
found  it  effective.  Needless  to  say,  praise  is  not  given 
for  the  behavior  during  the  outburst.  Rather,  the 
method  said  to  be  employed  by  these  parents  is  to 
ignore  as  if  unnoticed  the  immediate  behavior  of  the 
child  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  praising  his  be- 
havior or  accomplishments  on  some  other  occasion. 
This  frequently  serves  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
immediate  difficulty  and  thus  averts  the  storm  before 
it  has  fairly  arisen.  Our  records  include  only  23  in- 
stances in  which  praise  is  said  to  have  been  used,  and 
these  are  confined  to  so  small  a  number  of  children 
that  no  conclusions  regarding  age  or  sex  trends  are 
warranted. 

Soothing  is  reported  in  slightly  over  10  per  cent  of 
the  episodes,  but  no  consistent  age  or  sex  differences 
appear.  There  are  13  cases  of  ridicule,  10  of  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  and  67  of  an  appeal  to  self-esteem  or 
humor,  which  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  taken 
the  form,  "  Big  boys  or  girls  should  not  act  so."  The 
last  method  is  reported  somewhat  more  frequently  for 
boys  than  for  girls,  but  the  difference  is  small  and  no 
age  trends  are  apparent. 

Spanking  or  slapping  is  used  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  three  years.  Nearly  all  the 
parents  report  it  as  an  occasional  method,  but  at  all 
ages  it  is  used  much  more  frequently  with  the  boys 
than  with  the  girls.  For  the  group  as  a  whole  its  use 
is  reported  in  about  6  per  cent  of  all  outbursts. 
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Under  other  methods  of  corporal  punishment  we 
have  included  physical  force,  in  which  the  child  is  held 
bodily  and  forced  to  carry  out  or  refrain  from  carrying 
out  a  certain  act.  The  greater  number  of  the  parents 
seem  to  have  used  this  method  only  occasionally  under 
conditions  of  particular  stress.  However,  one  mother 
who  kept  records  for  two  children  reports  its  use  in 
the  control  of  almost  half  of  the  outbursts  recorded. 
Among  the  other  cases  it  is  used  but  little  at  any  age 
and  practically  not  at  all  after  the  age  of  two  years. 
There  are  one  or  two  instances  of  "giving  a  little 
shake,"  and  in  two  outbursts,  both  recorded  for  the 
same  child,  an  enema  was  given  as  a  punishment  al- 
though there  was  no  physical  need  for  one.  This 
mother  reports  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  using  enemas 
as  a  means  of  punishment.  The  child  "relaxes  after- 
ward and  is  easier  to  handle,"  she  explains. 

Deprival  of  privileges  is  reported  as  used  in  28 
cases.  The  proportions  increase  steadily  with  age. 
Oddly  enough,  in  our  group  the  method  seems  to  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  boys,  but  in  view  of  the 
small  number  of  cases  this  may  be  due  to  a  fluctuation 
of  sampling.  There  are  27  instances  of  putting  in  a 
chair,  16  of  putting  to  bed,  and  14  of  deprival  of  food, 
usually  of  dessert;  but  the  use  of  these  methods  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  parents. 

The  use  of  isolation  as  a  method  of  controlling 
anger  is  rarely  reported  before  the  age  of  two.  There- 
after it  becomes  a  favorite  method  with  certain  parents 
and  is  used  occasionally  by  most  of  them.  For  the 
group  as  a  whole  it  is  reported  in  over  5  per  cent  of 
all  the  outbursts.  Its  proportionate  frequency  is  more 
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than  three  times  as  great  for  the  boys  as  for  the  girls, 
and  the  sex  difference  takes  the  same  direction  in  each 
age  group. 

Next  to  reasoning,  the  ignoring  attitude  is  most  fre- 
quently reported.  Either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
other  methods  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  all  outbursts.  Its  use  shows  a  small 
but  consistent  decrease  with  age  —  from  41  per  cent 
of  all  outbursts  occurring  before  the  age  of  two  years 
to  27  per  cent  of  those  occurring  after  the  age  of  four. 
In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  outbursts  it  is 
reported  more  frequently  for  girls  than  for  boys  at  all 
ages.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  outbursts  of  girls  tend  to  be  somewhat 
shorter  and  less  violent  in  character  than  those  of  boys. 

Diversion  of  the  child's  attention  is  resorted  to  in 
controlling  approximately  24  per  cent  of  all  the  out- 
bursts reported  for  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  two  years.  Thereafter  its  use  decreases  rap- 
idly with  advancing  age,  being  used  in  only  8  per  cent 
of  the  outbursts  of  children  of  four  or  older.  There 
are  no  consistent  sex  differences. 

Social  approval  or  disapproval  is  reported  in  only 
16  cases,  probably  because  many  of  the  parents  were 
uncertain  as  to  what  meaning  should  be  applied  to  the 
term.  Although  it  undoubtedly  plays  some  part  in 
practically  all  episodes  in  which  the  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  social  situation,  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
ported only  when  this  feature  of  the  discipline  pre- 
dominated over  all  others,  as  in  one  case  where  the 
family  pointedly  ignored  and  excluded  from  conversa- 
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tion  a  child  who  had  attempted  to  bite  his  brother  at 
the  dinner  table. 

In  many  instances  removal  of  the  source  of  trouble 
as  reported  by  parents  seems  to  have  been  much  the 
same  as  granting  of  the  child's  demand.  The  latter  was 
not  included  in  the  formal  list  of  methods  with  which 
the  parents  were  provided  at  the  outset  of  the  study, 
but  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  reported 
we  have  classified  such  cases  separately  whenever  the 
information  was  sufficiently  precise  to  permit  our  doing 
so.  We  have  also  made  a  separate  classification  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  provision  of  a  substitute  activity  was 
the  method  used.  Due  to  incomplete  or  inexact  record- 
ing there  is  almost  certainly  some  overlapping  of  these 
classes.  Except  that  removal  of  the  source  of  trouble 
is  reported  with  far  greater  frequency  for  the  children 
under  two  years  than  for  older  children,  none  of  the 
methods  show  any  very  consistent  tendency  to  vary 
with  age  or  sex.  The  use  of  one  or  another  of  these 
methods  is  reported  in  the  control  of  about  16  per  cent 
of  all  outbursts.  Individual  differences  in  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  used  by  the  several  parents  are 
marked,  though  most  mothers  report  them  occasion- 
ally. 

It  was  possible  to  classify  the  methods  of  control  re- 
ported for  all  except  38  of  the  1,734  outbursts  under 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  heads.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  failure  to  classify  was  due  to  the  in- 
sufficiency or  ambiguity  of  the  data.  However,  the 
number  of  unclassified  cases  is  so  small  as  to  render  it 
improbable  that  they  have  caused  any  important  sys- 
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tematic  error,  particularly  since  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
episodes  or  in  the  child's  behavior  to  suggest  that  the 
unclassified  cases  constitute  a  selected  group. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  objective  information  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  parents  tend  to  modify 
their  methods  of  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  children  concerned,  we  have  presented 
the  data  for  our  subjects  in  some  detail.  Evidently  the 
number  of  cases  is  too  small  for  the  results  to  be 
looked  upon  as  more  than  suggestive.  Verification 
from  other  sources  is  needed.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  material  such  as  this,  based  upon  actual 
records  of  behavior,  even  though  crudely  defined  or 
described,  is  likely  to  be  far  more  accurate  and  freer 
from  systematic  errors  than  are  statements  of  practice 
obtained  from  persons  of  equal  competence  by  the  use 
of  questionnaires  or  similar  devices.  Taken  at  their 
face  value,  our  results  appear  to  indicate  that  as  age 
advances  the  use  of  coaxing,  diversion  of  attention, 
physical  force,  and  the  ignoring  attitude  as  ways  of 
controlling  anger  become  somewhat  less  frequent, 
while  the  use  of  scolding,  threatening,  and  isolation 
tends  to  increase  with  age.  As  far  as  our  cases  are  con- 
cerned, bribery,  threatening,  spanking,  isolation,  and 
possibly  deprival  of  privileges  seem  to  be  used  more 
frequently  with  the  boys,  while  the  ignoring  attitude  is 
more  often  used  with  the  girls.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent methods  attempted  in  the  course  of  a  single  out- 
burst varies  directly  with  the  duration  of  the  outburst 
and  with  the  violence  of  the  child's  behavior. 
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Age  and  Sex  Differences  in  Outcome  of 

Outbursts 

Table  23  presents  the  age  and  sex  differences  in  the 
outcomes.  If  taken  at  their  face  value,  it  would  appear 
that  the  issue  is  more  frequently  yielded  to  the  girls 
than  to  the  boys  among  the  children  under  three  years, 
while  among  the  older  children  no  consistent  sex  dif- 
ference is  apparent.  However,  since  the  sex  differences 
are  not  uniform  from  age  to  age  and  the  number  of 
cases  is  small,  they  may  best  be  attributed  to  fluctua- 
tions of  sampling.  In  any  event  the  data  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  greater  docility  of  the  girls,  which  was 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  can  be  attributed  to  greater 
harshness  or  stringency  in  the  disciplinary  methods 
used.   If  anything,  the  contrary  tendency  is  indicated. 

An  interesting  and  consistent  age  trend  is  shown  in 
the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  issue  is  yielded  to 
the  child,  as  opposed  to  the  percentage  of  cases  in 
which  a  compromise  of  some  kind  is  worked  out.  The 
former  shows  a  steady  decrease  with  advancing  age; 
the  latter,  a  corresponding  increase.  This  probably  re- 
flects the  growing  intelligence  of  the  young  child,  which 
renders  him  more  able  as  age  advances  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  compromise  and  to  weigh  the  relative 
advantages  for  himself  of  various  kinds  of  solutions. 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Different 
Methods  of  Control 

In  attempting  to  develop  some  kind  of  an  objec- 
tive criterion  by  which  the  advantages  of  one  method 
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over  another  might  be  judged,  three  points  have  been 
kept  in  mind:  (1)  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  the 
method;  i.e.,  whether  or  not  it  commonly  sufficed  to 
bring  the  outburst  to  a  close  without  resort  to  any 
other  method;  (2)  its  lasting  effect  in  training  for  self- 
control,  as  judged  by  the  relative  frequency  of  its  use 
with  children  having  comparatively  few  outbursts  and 
with  those  whose  outbursts  are  more  frequent;  and 
(3)  its  tendency  to  produce  after  effects,  particularly 
resentment  and  sulking.  We  accordingly  divided  the 
43  children  over  one  year  of  age  into  four  groups  on 
the  basis  of  sex  and  frequency  of  outbursts.  Group  I 
of  each  sex  includes  the  cases  ranking  above  the  median 
for  their  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of  outbursts,  and 
Group  II  includes  the  cases  ranking  below  the  median. 
For  each  of  the  four  groups  separately  we  then  found 
the  percentage  of  times  each  of  the  various  methods 
was  used  alone,  as  the  first  of  a  series,  in  some  inter- 
mediate position  in  a  series,  or  as  a  final  method.  We 
also  computed  the  percentage  of  times  in  which  each 
method  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  some  observ- 
able kind  of  after  reaction. 

In  dividing  the  cases  no  attempt  was  made  to  take 
account  of  the  number  of  irritating  circumstances  to 
which  the  child  appeared  to  be  subjected,  of  the  be- 
havior during  the  outbursts,  or  of  the  duration  of 
the  outbursts  once  anger  had  been  aroused.  Neither 
have  we  attempted  to  differentiate  between  outbursts 
aroused  by  apparently  trivial  causes  and  those  occa- 
sioned by  major  annoyances.  Frequency  alone  has  been 
the  determining  factor.   This  method  at  least  has  the 


TABLE  24 

Relative    Frequency   with    Which    Bribery,    Granting   of 

Child's  Demand,  and  Removal  of  Source  of  Trouble  Are 

Used  with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with 

Those  Having  Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

tv*                                                Group  1 1       Group  II         Group  I        Group  II 
Method  . r  , »  r  . r 

Num-  Per     Num-  Per     Num-   Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Bribery 

Used  alone  5  0.7  2  0.4  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  2  0.3  0  0.0  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  5  0.7  3  0.7  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  6  0.8  10  2.3  2  0.5  1  0.5 

Total  18     2.5     15.     3.4      4     1.0      1      0.5 

Granting  of  child's  de- 
mand 

Used  alone  22  3.1  15  3.4  9  2.3  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  1  0.1  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  34  4.7  10  2.3  6  1.5  7  3.7 

Total  57     8.0    25     5.7    15     3.8      7     3.7 

Removal  of  source  of 
trouble 

Used  alone  31  4.3  6  1.4  47  12.1  15  7.9 

Initial  position  in  series  13  1.8  4  0.9  6  1.5  2  1.0 

Intermediate  position....  1  0.1  2  0.4  2  0.5  0  0.0 

Final  position  12  1.7  17  3.9  19  4.9  4  2.1 

Total  57     8.0    29     6.6     74    19.0    21    11.0 


*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  ol 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 
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merit  of  comparative  objectivity,  although  had  our 
information  regarding  the  other  facts  mentioned  been 
more  accurate  and  complete,  it  is  probable  that  more 
clear-cut  results  would  have  been  obtained  by  taking 
them  into  consideration. 

Table  24  indicates  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
bribery,  granting  of  child's  demand,  and  removal  of 
source  of  trouble  (which  are  frequently  much  the  same 
thing)  are  reported  for  each  of  the  four  groups.  These 
methods  have  been  grouped  together  because  of  their 
common  element  of  material  reward.  The  fact  that 
they  are  used  for  the  most  part  either  singly  or  as  the 
final  method  in  a  series  shows  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  effective  ways  of  ending  the  difficulty;  but  that  they 
do  not  make  for  real  training  in  self-control  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  more  often  used  by  parents  of 
children  who  have  frequent  outbursts  than  by  those 
whose  children  have  few.  The  single  exception  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  bribery;  here,  however,  the  dif- 
ferences are  determined  chiefly  by  a  single  child.  Like- 
wise, the  slightly  larger  percentage  reported  for  the 
girls  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  the  child's  demand 
is  attributable  to  a  single  child  in  Group  II  whose 
records  include  6  of  the  7  instances  recorded.  Observ- 
able after  effects  rarely  follow  the  use  of  these  meth- 
ods. (See  Table  35.)  Nevertheless,  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  reported  for  the  children 
of  Group  I  suggests  that  simple  indulgence  is  hardly  to 
be  recommended  as  a  means  of  training  children  in 
self-control. 

Table  25  sets  forth  the  results  obtained  by  the  use 
of  coaxing  and  soothing.  These  methods  appear  to  be 
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TABLE  25 

Relative   Frequency  with   Which   Coaxing  and  Soothing 

Are  Used  with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with 

Those  Having  Relatively   Few  Outbursts* 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 


Boys 


Girls 


Method 

Grou 

Num- 

Pit 

Per 

Grou 

Pil 

Group  I 

Grou 

Num- 

Pii 

Num- 

Per 

Num 

Per 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

Coaxing 

6 

0.8 

4 

0.9 

2 

0.5 

6 

3.1 

Initial  position 

in 

series 

43 

6.0 

5 

1.1 

6 

1.5 

5 

2.6 

Intermediate  position.... 

11 

1.5 

4 

0.9 

2 

0.5 

4 

2.1 

Final  position 

10 

1.4 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.3 

2 

1.0 

Total  

70 

9.8 

14 

3.2 

11 

2.8 

17 

8.8 

Soothing 

Used  alone  

25 

3.5 

9 

2.1 

13 

3.3 

3 

1.6 

Initial  position 

in 

series 

24 

3.4 

7 

1.6 

13 

3.3 

7 

3.7 

Intermediate  position.... 

12 

1.7 

9 

2.1 

7 

1.8 

4 

2.1 

Final  position 

12 

1.7 

8 

1.8 

16 

4.1 

1 

0.5 

Total   

73 

10.2 

33 

7.6 

49 

12.6 

15 

7.9 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I, 
716;  Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

ineffective  methods  of  controlling  anger,  either  for  the 
moment  or  more  permanently.  Characteristically  they 
tend  to  occupy  an  initial  or  intermediate  position  in 
the  series,  a  fact  that  means  that  some  other  method 
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usually  has  to  be  employed  in  order  to  terminate  the 
outburst.  On  the  whole,  they  are  used  much  more 
frequently  by  the  parents  whose  children  frequently 
display  anger  than  by  those  whose  children  have  few 
outbursts.  The  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  coaxing  among  the  girls  is  again  due  to  the 
single  child  previously  mentioned.1  After  reactions, 
particularly  resentfulness  after  coaxing,  are  fairly  com- 
mon. An  examination  of  the  individual  cases  suggests 
that  coaxing  and  soothing  are  methods  to  which  the 
unresourceful  mother  whose  repertoire  of  methods  is 
small  is  especially  likely  to  resort. 

A  somewhat  more  positive  attack  upon  the  problem 
is  made  by  parents  who  utilize  praise  or  appeal  to  self- 
esteem  or  sense  of  humor  as  methods  of  controlling 
anger.  Praise  in  particular,  though  its  use  is  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  parents,  seems  to  be  rather  effec- 
tive. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  items  appeal  to 
sense  of  humor  and  appeal  to  self-esteem  were  not 
classified  separately  in  the  original  list.  Where  suffi- 
cient description  has  been  given  to  make  the  distinction 

1  Had  our  data  permitted  us  to  take  account  of  the  environ- 
mental differences  in  the  occasions  for  anger  among  the  different 
children,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  child  would  have  been  classi- 
fied in  Group  I.  She  is  an  only  child,  associating  little  with  other 
children,  and,  it  would  appear,  one  greatly  indulged  by  the  adults 
who  surround  her.  The  comparative  infrequency  with  which  she 
displays  anger  is  probably  due  to  the  nonirritating  environment  in 
which  she  is  being  reared  and  not  to  a  native  placidity  of  tempera- 
ment or  to  the  wise  handling  of  outbursts  by  the  parents  when  they 
do  occur.  Although  her  displays  of  anger  are  rare,  they  persist 
longer  on  the  average  than  do  those  of  any  other  child  in  the  entire 
group. 
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TABLE  26 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Praise  and  Appeal  to  Self- 
Esteem  or  Humor  Are  Used  with  Children  Having 
Frequent  and  with  Those  Having  Rela- 
tively Few  Outbursts  * 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

«,                                                Group  1 1       Group  II         Group  I        Group  II 
Method  _ l  , _ v 

Num-  Per    Num-  Per    Nura-  Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Praise 

Used  alone  0  0.0  2  0.4  0  0.0  1  0.5 

Initial  position  in  series  1  0.1  4  0.9  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  2  0.3  4  0.9  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Final  position  4  0.6  2  0.4  0  0.0  2  1.0 

Total  7  1.0  12  2.7  1  0.3  3  1.6 

Appeal   to   self-esteem   or 
humor 

Used  alone  3  0.4  0  0.0  6  1.5  1  0.5 

Initial  position  in  series  7  1.0  4  0.9  2  0.5  2  1.0 

Intermediate  position....  10  1.4  7  1.6  2  0.5  2  1.0 

Final  position  12  1.7  7  1.6  0  0.0  2  1.0 

Total  32     4.5     18     4.1     10     2.6      7     3.7 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

t  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

possible,  the  former  appears  to  be  distinctly  superior 
to  the  latter  as  a  method.  However,  neither  method  is 
reported  with  sufficient  frequency  to  render  the  findings 
more  than  suggestive.  (See  Table  26.) 
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TABLE  27 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Diversion  of  Child's  At- 
tention and  Provision  of  a  Substitute  Activity  Are  Used 
with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with  Those 
Having  Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

,,  Group  1 1       Group  II         Group  I         Group  II 

Method  r  , _ _ r 

Num-   Per     Num-  Per     Num-   Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Diversion  of  child's  atten- 
tion 

Used  alone  42  5.9  27  6.4  17  4.4  9  4.7 

Initial  position  in  series  17  2.4  12  2.7  3  0.8  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  12  1.7  8  1.8  6  1.5  2  1.0 

Final  position  40  5.6  35  8.0  33  8.5  16  8.4 

Total  Ill    15.5     82    18.8    59    15.1     27    14.0 

Provision  of   a  substitute 
activity 

Used  alone  8  1.1  3  0.7  2  0.5  3  1.6 

Initial  position  in  series  0  0.0  1  0.2  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  19  2.7  5  1.1  3  0.8  1  0.5 

Total  27     3.8      9     2.1       5      1.3      4     2.1 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

Table  27  indicates  the  extent  to  which  diversion  of 
%ttention  and  the  provision  of  a  substitute  activity  are 
ased  by  the  parents  in  the  four  groups  of  children. 
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TABLE  28 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Reasoning  Is  Used  with 

Children  Having  Frequent  and  with  Those  Having 

Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number  of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 


,,                                                 Group  If       Group  II         Group  I        Group  II 
Method  v 1  L * 


Num-  Per    Num.-  Per    Num-  Per     Num.-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 


6.8 

39 

8.9 

41 

10.5 

21 

11.0 

19.2 

79 

18.1 

54 

13.9 

48 

25.1 

5.4 

20 

4.6 

4 

1.0 

2 

1.0 

2.4 

26 

5.9 

10 

2.6 

8 

4.2 

Reasoning 

Used  alone  49 

Initial  position  in  series  138 
Intermediate  position....  39 
Final  position  17 

Total  243   33.9  164  37.3  109  27.9    79   41.4 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

t  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

Both  methods  appear  to  bring  the  outburst  to  a  close 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  the  percentage  of 
cases  in  which  their  use  is  followed  by  observable  after 
reactions  is  small.  (See  Table  35.)  Although  these  are 
comparatively  "pleasant"  methods,  their  use  does  not 
appear  to  attach  the  kind  of  satisfaction  to  the  be- 
havior that  is  likely  to  result  in  its  being  manifested 
more  frequently,  since,  if  anything,  they  are  reported 
more  often  by  the  parents  of  the  children  in  Group  II 
than  by  those  in  Group  I.  All  in  all,  diverting  the  at- 
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TABLE  29 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  an  Ignoring  Attitude  Is 

Used  with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with  Those 

Having  Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

,,                                                  Group  I  f       Group  II         Group  I         Group  II 
Method  r  , 1 r         , 

Num-  Per     Num-  Per     Num-   Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Ignoring   attitude 

Used  alone  93  13.0  52  11.9  73  18.7  34  17.8 

Initial  position  in  series  35  4.9  50  11.2  38  9.7  12  6.3 

Intermediate  position....  17  2.4  16  3.7  4  1.0  6  3.1 

Final  position  47  6.6  31  7.1  36  9.2  23  12.0 

Total    192   26.8  149   34.1   151    38.7    75   39.3 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

tention  in  particular  appears  to  be  an  effective  method 
to  use  with  most  children  because  it  generally  termi- 
nates the  outburst  for  the  time  without  producing  im- 
mediate after  reactions  or  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
a  repetition  of  the  behavior. 

The  comparative  figures  for  reasoning  are  presented 
in  Table  28.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  use  of  other 
methods  reasoning  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  termi- 
nate an  outburst  of  anger  in  a  young  child.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  angry  person  is 
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typically  in  an  "unreasonable"  frame  of  mind.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  noted  that  reasoning  is  used  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  outbursts  of  both  sexes  in  Group  II 
than  of  those  in  Group  I.  Even  though  the  use  of  rea- 
soning fails  to  have  any  visible  effect  at  the  time,  it 
may  possibly  exert  some  permanent  effect  upon  the 
child  and  make  him  less  likely  to  fly  into  a  temper  on 
another  occasion  from  a  cause  that  has  previously  been 
explained  to  him. 

Table  29  presents  data  for  the  two  groups  with  re- 
spect to  the  ignoring  attitude  as  a  method  of  discipline. 
Unlike  reasoning,  this  method  usually  terminates  the 
episode  if  persisted  in  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
It  is  used  more  frequently  by  the  parents  in  Group  II 
than  by  those  in  Group  I.  On  both  counts,  therefore,  it 
appears  to  be  an  effective  method. 

The  comparative  figures  for  ridicule,  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  and  social  approval  or  disapproval  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  30.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  these 
methods  are  reported  is,  however,  too  small  to  make 
the  figures  more  than  suggestive.  The  findings  on  de- 
prival  of  privileges  and  deprival  of  food  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  31.  Both  are  used  somewhat  more 
frequently  with  the  children  in  Group  I,  but  neither 
the  difference  nor  the  number  of  cases  is  large  enough 
to  be  conclusive.  Deprival  of  privileges  is  more  often 
followed  by  resentful  behavior  than  any  other  method 
reported.    (See  Tables  35-37.) 

Table  32  shows  the  comparative  figures  for  the  two 
groups  with  respect  to  the  use  of  putting  in  a  chair, 
putting  to  bed,  and  isolation.   The  first  two  methods 


TABLE  30 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Ridicule,  Appeal  to  the 

Emotions,  and  Social  Approval  or  Disapproval  Are  Used 

with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with  Those 

Having  Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number  of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

-_  Group  It      Group  II        Group  I        Group  II 

Num-  Per    Num-  Per    Num-  Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Ridicule 

Used  alone  2  0.3  0  0.0  3  0.8  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  1  0.1  0  0.0  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  1  0.1  0  0.0  2  0.5  0  0.0 

Final  position  1  0.1  1  0.2  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Total  5  0.7  1  0.2  7  1.8  0  0.0 

Appeal  to  the  emotions 

Used  alone  1  0.1  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  1  0.1  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  0  0.0  4  0.9  0  0.0  2  1.0 

Final  position  1  0.1  0  0.0  1  0.2  0  0.0 

Total  3     0.4      4     0.9      1      0.2      2      1.0 

Social    approval   or   disap- 
proval 

Used  alone  0  0.0  1  0.2  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  1  0.1  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  1  0.1  3  0.7  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  3  0.4  5  1.1  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Total  5     0.7      9     2.1      2     0.5      0     0.0 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

t  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 
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TABLE  31 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Deprival  of  Privileges  and 
Deprival  of  Food  Are  Used  with  Children  Having 
Frequent  and  with   Those   Having  Rela- 
tively Few  Outbursts  * 

Number   of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 

Group  I  f       Group  II         Group  I         Group  II 
Method  _ L__  _ 1 

Num-  Per     Num-  Per     Num-   Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Deprival  of  privileges 

Used  alone 4  0.6  7  1.6  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  3  0.4  0  0.0  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  4  0.6  1  0.2  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  6  0.8  1  0.2  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Total  17  2.4  9  2.1  2  0.5  0  0.0 

Deprival  of  food 

Used  alone  1  0.1  0  0.0  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series  3  0.4  0  0.0  2  0.5  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....  0  0.0  1  0.2  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Final  position  3  0.4  3  0.7  0  0.0  0  0.0 

Total  7      1.0      4     0.9      3     0.8      0     0.0 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

t  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

are  used  by  only  a  few  parents,  and  the  results  are  cor- 
respondingly irregular.  Isolation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  at  least  occasionally  by  the  majority  of  parents, 
particularly  by  those   whose   children  have   few  out- 


TABLE  32 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which  Putting  in  a  Chair,  Put- 
ting to  Bed,  and  Isolation  Are  Used  with  Children 
Having  Frequent  and  with  Those  Having 
Relatively  Few  Outbursts* 

Number  of  Times   Method  Is  Reported  and   Percentage   of  Total 
Number  of  Outbursts 


Boys  Girls 

Method  Group  1 1        Group  II       Group  I       Group  II 

Num-  Per    Num.-  Per     Num.-  Per    Num.-  Per 

ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent      ber  Cent 

Putting  in  a  chair 

Used  alone  9      1.3       3      0.7       1      0.3       0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series      0      0.0       4      0.9       1      0.3       0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....      2      0.3       1      0.2       3      0.8       0  0.0 

Final  position  5      0.7       3      0.7       0     0.0      0  0.0 

Total  16     2.2     11      2.5      5      1.3      0  0.0 

Putting  to  bed 

Used  alone  0      0.0       3      0.7       0     0.0      0  0.0 

Initial  position  in  series      0      0.0       0      0.0       0      0.0       0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....      0      0.0       1      0.2       0      0.0       0  0.0 

Final  position  7      1.0      3      0.7      2     0.5      0  0.0 

Total  7      1.0      7      1.6      2     0.5      0  0.0 

Isolation 

Used  alone  8      1.1     30     6.9      5      1.3       3  1.6 

Initial  position  in  series      5      0.7       4      0.9       1      0.3       1  0.5 

Intermediate  position....      7      1.0       4      0.9       0      0.0       1  0.5 

Final  position  16     2.2       8      1.8      2     0.5      0  0.0 

Total  36     5.0    46    10.5      8     2.1       5  2.6 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group   I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 

outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 
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bursts.  As  is  shown  in  Table  32,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
effective  method  of  controlling  anger  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  its  immediate  and  its  more  remote  effects. 
Observable  after  reactions  following  its  use  are  rare 
among  the  children  in  Group  II  but  occur  rather  fre- 
quently among  those  in  Group  I.  Although,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  after  reactions  are  in  general  much  more 
frequent  among  the  children  in  Group  I  than  among 
those  in  Group  II,  the  difference  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  case  of  isolation,  a  difference  that  suggests  that 
some  parents  are  wiser  than  others  in  their  manner  of 
administering  it. 

Table  33  presents  data  on  the  use  of  scolding, 
threatening,  spanking  or  slapping,  and  other  methods 
of  corporal  punishment,  including  physical  force.  These 
methods,  which  in  general  constitute  a  group  not  in 
best  repute  among  modern  exponents  of  child-training 
methods,  present  a  picture  that  is  not  easy  to  interpret. 
Scolding  appears  to  follow  much  the  same  pattern  as 
reasoning  in  that  it  appears  to  require  reinforcement 
by  some  other  method  in  order  to  bring  the  outburst 
to  a  close.  It  is  nevertheless  reported  more  often  by 
the  parents  in  Group  II  than  by  those  in  Group  I.  The 
parents  in  Group  II,  moreover,  tend  to  use  it  as  a  late 
rather  than  as  an  early  method;  they  are  more  likely 
to  resort  to  it  after  some  other  method  has  been  tried 
without  success.  Their  scolding  is  more  likely  to  termi- 
nate the  outburst,  and  no  observable  after  reactions 
have  been  recorded,  although  such  reactions  are  com- 
monly recorded  by  the  parents  in  Group  I.    Presum- 


TABLE  33 

Relative  Frequency  with  Which   Scolding,  Threatening, 

Spanking  or  Slapping,  and  Other  Corporal  Punishments 

Are  Used  with  Children  Having  Frequent  and  with 

Those  Having  Relatively  Few  Outbursts  * 

Number  of  Times  Method  Is  Reported  and  Percentage  of  Total 
Number   of  Outbursts 

Boys  Girls 


,,  Group  It      Group  II        Group  I        Group  II 

Method  v  , 1  , L__. 


Num-  Per    Num-  Per    Num-  Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 


Scolding 

Used  alone  7      1.0  4  0.9  6  1.5  5  2.6 

Initial  position  in  series    25      3.5  30  6.9  9  2.3  1  0.5 

Intermediate   position....      3      0.4  13  2.9  1  0.3  2  1.0 

Final  position  3      0.4  17  3.9  0  0.0  2  1.0 

Total  38     5.3  64  14.6  16  4.1  10  5.1 

Threatening 

Used  alone  23     3.2  3  0.7  1  0.3  2  1.0 

Initial  position  in  series      4      0.6  3  0.7  1  0.3  0  0.0 

Intermediate  position....    13      1.8  11  2.5  3  0.8  0  0.0 

Final  position  12      1.7  5  1.1  7  1.8  4  2.1 

Total  52     7.3  22  5.0  12  3.2  6  3.1 

Spanking  or  slapping 

Used  alone  14      1.9  3  0.7  1  0.3  4  2.1 

Initial  position  in  series    11       1.5  6  1.4  5  1.3  1  0.5 

Intermediate  position....    10      1.4  9  2.1  3  0.8  2  1.0 

Final  position  19     2.6  17  3.9  1  0.3  3  1.6 

Total  54     7.4  35  8.0  10  2.6  10  5.2 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age   and  sex  in  frequency  of 

outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716;  Group 
II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 
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TABLE  33  —  Continued 

Boys  Girls 

Method  Group  I  t       Group  II        Group  I        Group  II 

Num-  Per     Num-  Per     Num-  Per     Num-  Per 
ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent     ber     Cent 

Other  corporal  punish- 
ments (including  physi- 
cal force) 

Used  alone  11      1.5       2      0.4      2      0.5       3      1.6 

Initial  position  in  series  14  1.9  4  0.9  2  0.5  1  0.5 
Intermediate  position....  26  3.6  1  0.2  1  0.3  1  0.5 
Final  position  37     5.2      5      1.1       1      0.3      3      1.6 

Total  88    12.3     12     2.7      6      1.5      8     4.2 

t  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  of 
outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre- 
quency of  outbursts.  Number  of  outbursts.  —  Boys:  Group  I,  716; 
Group  II,  437;  Girls:  Group  I,  390;  Group  II,  191. 

ably  "  there  are  scoldings  and  scoldings,"  and  they  can- 
not all  be  adequately  characterized  under  a  single 
heading. 

Threatening  is  resorted  to  more  frequently  by  the 
parents  in  Group  I  than  by  those  in  Group  II.  Among 
those  parents  who  commonly  carry  out  their  threats  it 
usually  terminates  the  outburst.  After  reactions,  how- 
ever, are  common  in  both  groups  when  this  method  is 
used.  Spanking  or  slapping  is  used  a  little  oftener  by 
the  parents  in  Group  II  than  by  those  in  Group  I.  The 
difference  is  small  but  takes  the  same  direction  for  both 
sexes.  Like  scolding,  it  occupies  a  somewhat  later  posi- 
tion in  the  series  in  the  case  of  Group  II  than  in  the 
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case  of  Group  I.  After  reactions  are  common  in  both 
groups.  The  data  on  other  methods  of  corporal  punish- 
ment are  irregular  because  only  a  small  number  of 
children  are  involved.  Therefore,  no  conclusions  are 
warranted. 

Relation  of  Outcome  of  Outbursts  to 
Frequency  of  Outbursts 

Table  34  indicates  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
various  types  of  outcomes  are  reported  for  the  two 
groups.  In  both  sexes  there  is  a  distinct  relationship 
between  the  frequency  of  outbursts  and  the  proportion 
of  instances  in  which  the  issue  is  yielded  to  the  child. 
There  is  also  a  suggestion  that  compromises  are  re- 
sorted to  somewhat  more  often  among  the  children  in 
Group  I  than  among  those  in  Group  II,  but  the  differ- 

TABLE  34 

Relationship  of  Outcome  of  Outbursts  to  Frequency 

of  Outbursts 

Percentage   of  Total   Number    of   Outbursts  Having 
Specified    Outcomes 

Boys  Girls  Both  Sexes 

Outcome  Group      Group         Group      Group         Group     Group 

I*  II  I  II  I  II 

Child  yielded  73.1  77.4  60.3  78.0  68.3  77.5 

Issue  yielded  13.7  8.2  21.8  11.0  16.5  9.1 

Compromise  8.9  8.8  11.0  9.4  10.0  9.1 

Unsettled  1.5  3.4  4.8  1.6  2.7  2.9 

Report   not  clear 2.8  2.1  2.1  0.0  2.5  1.4 

*  Group  I.  —  Above  median  for  age  in  frequency  of  outbursts. 
Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  in  frequency  of  outbursts. 
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ence  is  small.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  for  both  sexes 
the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  outcome  is  not 
clearly  stated  is  somewhat  greater  in  Group  I  than  in 
Group  II.  This  suggests  that  the  differences  between 
the  groups  are  not  likely  to  be  due  to  more  complete 
or  more  frank  recording  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in 
Group  I. 

In  his  recent  book  on  Human  Learning,  Thorndike 2 
offers  much  experimental  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
the  effect  rather  than  the  number  of  repetitions  of  an 
act  that  determines  progress  in  learning  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit.  If  the  effect  is  pleasurable  or  satis- 
fying, the  act  is  likely  to  be  repeated;  if  it  is  unpleasant 
or  dissatisfying,  it  will  be  avoided.  The  data  presented 
in  Table  34  reveal  rather  clearly  that  the  children  in 
Group  I  more  frequently  than  those  in  Group  II  get 
their  own  way  as  a  result  of  a  display  of  anger.  We 
may  infer  that  the  pleasurable  consequences  of  the  be- 
havior are  at  least  one  factor  in  determining  its  greater 
frequency  in  this  group. 

Relation  of  Frequency  of  After  Effects  to 

Frequency  of  Outbursts  and  to 

Methods  of  Control 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  disciplinary  methods 
used  by  parents  in  handling  their  children  must  realize 
that  the  qualitative  differences  in  the  manner  of  using 
a  given  method  may  be  quite  as  great  or  even  greater 
than  the  differences  between  methods.    In  applying  a 

2  E.  L.  Thorndike.  Human  Learning.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.    1930. 
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lame  to  a  method  we  have  told  but  half  the  story, 
iowever,  even  an  eyewitness  is  likely  to  find  it  difficult 
o  give  an  adequate  verbal  description  of  the  subtle 
lifferences  between  the  ways  in  which  Mrs.  Jones  and 
^Irs.  Smith  administer  spankings.  When,  as  in  our 
ase,  no  witnesses  other  than  the  parents  who  made 
he  records  are  present  and  verbal  statements  of  the 
:ind  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  method  constitute 
he  only  data  at  hand,  evidence  concerning  this  type  of 
[ualitative  differences  must  of  necessity  be  indirect. 

In  a  preceding  section  we  noted  that  the  tendency  of 
,  given  method  to  produce  such  after  reactions  as  re- 
entfulness,  sulkiness,  and  undue  fretfulness,  may  be 
egarded  as  one  criterion  of  its  undesirability.  We  may 
arry  this  argument  a  step  further  and  assume  that  if 
he  same  method  commonly  produces  such  after  effects 
rhen  used  by  one  group  of  parents  and  rarely  does  so 
phen  used  by  another  group,  that  the  second  group 
las  in  some  way  contrived  to  make  a  more  effective  use 
>f  the  method  than  has  the  first.  We  have  therefore 
nade  a  separate  tabulation  of  the  number  of  times 
iter  effects  are  reported  for  each  method  by  each 
[roup  of  subjects.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  35. 

The  chief  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  is 
hat  whatever  the  method  of  control  the  children  in 
jroup  I  commonly  show  a  larger  percentage  of  after 
eactions  than  do  those  in  Group  II.  That  the  differ- 
nce  may  be  attributed  to  more  careful  observation  on 
he  part  of  the  parents  in  Group  I  seems  unlikely  be- 
ause  on  the  whole  the  parents  in  Group  II  kept  more 
omplete  and  more  carefully  filled  out  records  than  did 


TABLE  35 

Percentage  of   Outbursts   Showing  After   Effects  When 
Final  Method  of  Control  Is  as  Indicated* 


Boys  Girls 

»-                                           Group  It         Group  II  Group  I  Group  II 

Method                          r          r  v           v 

Num.-  Per        Num.-    Per  Num-  Per  Num-  Per 

ber    Cent         ber     Cent  ber    Cent  ber    Cent 

Bribery    11    27.3       12      8.3  3    33.3  1      O.C 

Granting  of  child's  de- 
mand      56     3.6      25     4.0  15    13.3  7     O.C; 

Removal  of  source  of 

trouble  43    13.9      23    13.0  66    16.7  19    15.S 

Coaxing    16    18.8        5     0.0  3    66.7  8    12.5 

Soothing   37   29.7      17    11.8  29   37.9  4     O.C 

Praise    4   50.0        4   50.0  0     0.0  3    33.3 

Appeal    to   self-esteem 

or  humor 15   20.0        7     0.0  6   66.7  3     O.C 

Diversion    of   child's 

attention   82    18.3      62    14.5  50    14.0  25    16.C 

Provision  of  a  substi- 
tute activity  27   22.2        8    12.5  5     0.0  4   25.C 

Reasoning  66    18.2      65    12.3  51    29.4  29     6.S 

Ignoring  attitude  140    25.0      83    12.0  109    29.3  57    23.C 

Ridicule  3   33.3        1      0.0  4     0.0  0     O.C 

Appeal  to  emotions 2      0.0        0     0.0  1      0.0  0     O.C 

Social  approval  or  dis- 
approval          3   66.7        6   66.7  2   50.0  0     O.C 

Deprival   of   privileges     10    50.0        8    25.0  2      0.0  0     O.C 

Deprival  of  food 4     0.0        3    33.3  1      0.0  0     O.C 

Putting  in  a  chair 14    64.3         6    16.7  1      0.0  0     O.C 

*  "  Final  "  includes  both  those  cases  in  which  the  method  was 

used  alone  and  those  in  which  it  constituted  the  last  term  in  i 
series.   The  data  include  only  children  over  one  year  of  age. 

t  Group   I.  —  Above  median  for  age  and  sex  in  frequency  o: 

outbursts.  Group  II.  —  Below  median  for  age  and  sex  in  fre 
quency  of  outbursts. 
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TABLE  35  —  Continued 

Boys  Girls 

,,                                                Group  I  f          Group  II            Group  I          Group  II 
Method  *  1  1__    v 

Num-  Per       Num-  Per      Num-  Per        Num-  Per 
ber     Cent        ber     Cent       ber     Cent        ber    Cent 

Wing  to  bed 7  14.3  6  16.7  2  0.0  0  0.0 

solation   24  37.5  38  7.8  7  42.9  3  33.3 

colding    10  20.0  21  0.0  6  33.3  7  0.0 

threatening   35  28.6  8  25.0  8  25.0  6  33.3 

panking  or  slapping....  33  24.2  20  25.0  2  50.0  7  42.9 
)ther  corporal  punish- 
ment    48  25.0  7  14.3  3  66.7  6  16.7 

liscellaneous  %  26  7.7  2  0.0  9  0.0  1  0.0 

Total  716  437  390  191 

X  This  topic  includes  cases  in  which  the  report  is  not  clear. 

hose  in  Group  I.  A  more  probable  explanation  is  that 
he  parents  in  Group  I  were  actually  somewhat  less 
killful  in  adapting  the  methods  they  used  for  con- 
rolling  anger  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
nger  occurred  and  to  the  personal  characteristics  of 
he  child  who  displayed  it.  The  differences  between  the 
;roups  are  especially  marked  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
oothing,  coaxing,  appeal  to  self-esteem  or  sense  of 
lumor,  reasoning,  the  ignoring  attitude,  putting  in  a 
hair,  isolation,  and  scolding. 

In  Table  36  the  groups  are  compared  with  reference 
o  the  kind  of  after  effects  reported.  It  will  be  seen 
rom  this  table  that  in  both  sexes  resentfulness  is  re- 
orted  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  outbursts  dis- 
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played  by  the  children  in  Group  I  than  by  those  in 
Group  II.  For  the  boys  the  proportion  is  more  than 
2  to  1 ;  for  the  girls  it  is  more  than  4  to  1.  Sulkiness  is 
likewise  considerably  more  frequent  in  Group  I.   For 

TABLE  36 

Percentage  of  Outbursts  Having  Various  Types  of 
After  Effects  * 

Boys  Girls 

After  Effect  ' 

Group  I       Group  II       Group  I       Group  II 

Resentfulness   7.5  3.2  7.4  1.6 

Fretfulness   7.3  6.2  8.7  8.9 

Sulkiness  4.1  1.4  6.7  4.2 

Continued   sobbing 3.6  1.6  3.1  2.6 

Miscellaneous    0.7  1.6  0.5  0.0 

Total 23.2  14.0  26.4  17.3 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  oi 
age. 

the  boys  the  proportion  is  about  3  to  1 ;  for  the  girls 
it  is  approximately  3  to  2.  With  regard  to  continuec 
sobbing  the  differences  are  somewhat  smaller  but  takt 
the  same  direction;  with  regard  to  fretfulness  there  u 
little  difference  between  the  groups.  Examination  oj 
the  individual  records  shows  that  fretfulness  is  par 
ticularly  likely  to  be  reported  on  days  when  the  chil 
dren  are  not  well.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instance; 
at  least,  fretfulness  is  not  so  much  a  specific  effect  o\ 
the  outburst  itself  as  a  general  condition  due  to  othei 
causes,  a  condition  that  is  somewhat  intensified  by  th< 
strain  of  an  emotional  upset. 
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The  relationship  between  the  method  of  control 
used  and  the  type  of  after  effect  is  shown  in  Table  37. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of  outbursts  when  meth- 
ods of  control  are  treated  separately,  the  groups  have 
been  combined  for  this  table. 

Questionnaire  Reports  of  Methods  of  Control 
Compared  with  Actual  Records 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  each  mother  was  asked 
to  state  the  approximate  frequency  with  which  each  of 
the  methods  (see  page  174)  was  used  for  the  control 
of  anger  in  the  child  for  whom  records  were  to  be  kept. 
The  instructions  were:  "In  the  following  list  of  meth- 
ods of  control  write  3  in  the  bracket  following  each 
method  you  use  as  often  as  once  a  day  (on  the  aver- 
age). Write  2  after  each  one  you  use  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Write  /  after  those  used  not  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  month  and  0  after  those  never  used."  These 
blanks  were  collected  before  the  record-keeping  was 
begun  so  that  no  subsequent  reference  to  them  could 
be  made  by  the  parents. 

It  was  felt  that  the  number  of  outbursts  shown  by 
the  individual  children  was  in  many  cases  too  small  to 
warrant  much  comparison  between  the  questionnaire 
and  the  records  with  reference  to  the  frequency  of  use 
of  those  methods  that  the  mother  had  stated  herself 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  on  some  occasions.  We  have 
therefore  confined  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the 
nethods  the  use  of  which  was  completely  denied  at  the 
time  of  filling  out  the  questionnaire  —  those  marked 
zero.  For  both  sexes  it  was  found  that  a  total  of  1 8 1 


TABLE  37 

Percentage    of    Cases    Showing    Various    Types    of   After 
Effects  When  Final  Method  of  Control  Is  as  Indicated* 


en  fj 

a  o 

"1  W  ^  Q  % 

Method  «  £  5  w  S  u        2 

£  to  y  hI  55  5  2  f" 


p 


«  &>  o  o 


£  C*  fa  on  Ui/2         J§  H 


Bribery    27  7.4  7.4  3.7  3.7  0.0 

Granting  of  child's  demand  103  0.0  1.9  2.9  0.0  0.0 
Removal    of    source    of 

trouble    151  2.0  8.6  2.7  1.3  1.8 

Coaxing  32  12.5  3.1  3.1  3.1  0.0 

Soothing    87  9.2  10.4  0.0  8.0  1.1 

Praise    11  9.1  18.2  9.1  9.1  0.0 

Appeal    to    self-esteem    or 

humor    31  9.7  3.2  6.5  3.2  0.0 

Diversion  of  child's  atten- 
tion      219  2.3  8.2  1.4  3.2  0.9 

Provision    of    a    substitute 

activity    44  2.3  9.1  4.5  0.0  2.3 

Reasoning   211  4.3  8.5  3.3  2.8  1.0 

Ignoring  attitude  389  7.5  6.4  5.4  3.4  0.6 

Ridicule    8  0.0  12.5  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Appeal  to  emotions 3  0.0  0.0  33.3  0.0  0.0 

Social    approval    or    disap- 
proval         11  18.2  18.2  9.1  9.1  9.1 

Deprival   of   privileges 20  15.0  20.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Deprival  of  food 8  0.0  12.5  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Putting  in  a  chair 21  14.3  19.0  19.0  0.0  0.0 

Putting  to  bed 15  0.0  6.7  6.7  6.7  0.0 

Isolation    72  6.9  8.3  2.8  4.2  0.0 

Scolding    44  4.5  2.3  0.0  0.0  4.6 

Threatening   57  8.8  10.5  5.3  1.8  0.0 

Spanking  or  slapping 62  12.9  4.8  4.8  4.8  0.0 

Other  corporal  punishment     64  4.7  9.4  10.9  3.1  1.6 

*  The  data  in  this  table  include  only  children  over  one  year  of 
age. 

f  Duplications  in  which  two  or  more  kinds  of  after  effects  are 
reported  for  a  single  outburst  have  been  deducted. 
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zero  claims  were  made  by  the  parents  in  Group  I  and 
167  by  those  in  Group  II.  In  Group  I,  50,  or  27.6  per 
cent,  of  the  181  zero  ratings  were  subsequently  re- 
ported one  or  more  times  in  the  course  of  the  daily 
records,  the  mean  number  of  reports  for  each  being 
3.5.  Of  the  21  mothers  in  this  group  only  4  never  re- 
port the  use  of  a  method  marked  zero  on  the  question- 
naire. In  Group  II,  30,  or  18.0  per  cent,  of  the  167 
zero  claims  are  reported  one  or  more  times.  The 
mean  number  of  reports  for  each  is  2.0.  Of  the  22 
mothers  in  this  group  5  never  report  the  use  of  a 
method  marked  zero  on  the  questionnaire.  The  differ- 
ences between  Group  I  and  Group  II  are  marked  and 
fairly  consistent  from  child  to  child  among  the  boys, 
but  among  the  girls  they  are  obscured  to  some  extent 
by  the  large  number  of  discrepancies  occurring  in  the 
records  of  a  single  case  —  that  of  the  child  described 
in  the  footnote  on  page  191. 

For  the  methods  marked  other  than  zero  there  was 
not  much,  if  any,  relationship  in  either  group  between 
the  reported  frequency  of  use  and  the  actual  frequency 
as  recorded.  A  part  of  the  difference  can  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  small  number  of  outbursts  reported 
for  some  of  the  children,  but  this  cannot  account  for 
all  the  discrepancies.  In  general  there  was  a  tendency 
in  filling  out  the  questionnaires  to  report  a  high  fre- 
quency of  use  for  such  methods  as  praise,  appeal  to 
self-esteem  or  sense  of  humor,  and  reasoning.  The 
methods  most  frequently  denied  and  subsequently  re- 
ported were  threatening,  ridiculing,  deprival  of  privi- 
leges, deprival  of  food,  putting  to  bed,  and  putting  in 
a  chair. 
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These  discrepancies  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
basis  of  differences  in  interpretation  because  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  actual  records  were  described  and  in 
practically  all  instances  classified  by  the  persons  who 
filled  out  the  questionnaires.  For  the  most  part  the 
terms  used  are  identical  with  those  in  the  printed  list, 
though  in  cases  where  the  name  of  the  method  is  not 
completely  descriptive  an  explanatory  note  has  fre- 
quently been  added  to  state  more  exactly  what  was 
done.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  even  parents  of 
exceptional  intelligence,  such  as  those  in  our  group,  are 
sufficiently  conscious  of  the  methods  they  employ  in 
the  training  of  their  children  to  enable  them  to  make 
accurate  reports  of  their  behavior  once  the  occasion 
is  over  unless  their  attention  has  been  particularly 
called  to  the  matter  at  the  time.  We  believe  that  the 
parents  who  filled  out  our  questionnaires  made  a  dis- 
tinct effort  to  reply  accurately  and  to  avoid  rationaliza- 
tion. That  they  failed  to  do  so  in  many  instances  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  parents  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  they  are  human  beings,  much 
of  whose  behavior  is  normally  carried  out  in  a  semi- 
automatic fashion  of  which  the  individual  himself  is 
hardly  aware.  If  his  attention  is  called  to  it  at  the  time, 
he  can  afterward  describe  his  own  actions  with  fair 
success,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  he  is  likely  to 
be  so  engrossed  with  the  external  conditions  and  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  that  he  gives  little  time  or 
thought  to  self-observation. 

This  point  takes  on  additional  importance  when  we 
recall  how  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  parents'  state- 
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ments  as  to  their  manner  of  handling  children  in  many 
of  our  modern  organizations  dealing  with  behavior 
problems.  If  further  investigation  should  confirm  our 
showing  that  the  accuracy  of  such  reports  is  inversely 
related  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  current 
assumption  that  reticence  or  falsification  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  error  may 
well  be  doubted.  If  honesty  of  purpose  may  be  as- 
sumed, it  would  at  least  seem  worth  while  to  try  the 
plan  of  having  parents  check  up  their  statements  by 
making  actual  observations  and  recording  their  own 
behavior  for  a  period  rather  than  depending  on  gen- 
eral statements  of  what  they  believe,  however  genu- 
inely, that  they  have  done. 

Relation  of  Outcome  of  Outbursts  to  Health 

In  Chapter  III  it  was  shown  that  when  children  are 
suffering  from  temporary  conditions  of  poor  health  a 
relatively  greater  number  of  outbursts  occur  than  are 
reported  for  the  same  children  when  health  is  normal. 
It  was  also  shown  that  children  who  have  had  one  or 
more  serious  illnesses  have  somewhat  more  frequent 
outbursts  than  those  whose  health  has  previously  been 
good.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Stratton's  (135)  find- 
ings for  college  students. 

Table  38  offers  a  possible  explanation  of  the  latter 
relationship.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  total  num- 
ber of  outbursts,  occurring  under  conditions  of  normal 
and  of  less  than  normal  health,  in  which  the  solution 
was  satisfactory  to  the  child.  All  conditions  of  imper- 
fect health  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  gen- 
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TABLE  38 
Relation  of  Outcome  of  Outbursts  to  Health  * 

Percentage  of  Total  Number 
Group  of  Outbursts 


Issue  Yielded      Compromise       Unsettled 


Boys 

Group  I 

Health  normal  12.9 

Health  not  normal 15.6 

Group  II 

Health  normal  8.5 

Health  not  normal 8.8 

Girls 

Group  I 

Health  normal  19.7 

Health  not  normal 27.5 

Group  II 

Health  normal  9.4 

Health   not  normal 19.6 

Both  sexes 

Health  normal  12.7 

Health  not   normal 17.9 


8.6 

1.7 

8.2 

1.5 

8.2 

3.4 

11.8 

1.5 

12.2 

4.5 

9.2 

5.0 

9.4 

0.8 

6.5 

0.0 

9.4 

2.8 

8.8 

2.2 

*  The  data  in  this  table  are  based  upon  36  cases  over  one  year 
of  age  for  whom  at  least  one  outburst  occurred  on  a  day  when 
health  is  reported  as  not  normal.  All  conditions  of  imperfect  health 
have  been  combined. 

eral  head  of  ''health  not  normal."  In  each  of  the  four 
groups  the  issue  is  directly  yielded  (i.e.,  the  child  gets 
his  own  way  as  the  result  of  the  outburst)  more  fre- 
quently when  health  is  not  normal  than  under  the  usual 
conditions.  Since  the  same  children  are  involved  in 
each  comparison,   sampling  errors   are   automatically 
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canceled.  The  consistency  of  the  findings  from  group 
to  group  and  from  child  to  child  renders  it  highly  un- 
likely that  the  differences  can  be  attributed  to  chance. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
more  frequent  displays  of  anger  among  persons  who 
have  had  one  or  more  illnesses,  a  fact  that  was  indi- 
cated both  in  our  study  and  in  Stratton's  study  of  col- 
lege students,  can  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the 
greater  number  of  satisfying  effects  from  such  out- 
bursts that  these  persons  have  experienced.  This  brings 
the  phenomenon  under  the  well-established  laws  of  hu- 
man learning  and  renders  a  physiological  explanation 
unnecessary,  though  physiological  factors  that  may 
may  have  been  present  in  some  cases  would  be  expected 
to  enhance  the  tendency. 

Summary  and  Discussion 

In  attempting  to  use  data  such  as  this  for  the  guid- 
ance of  individual  parents  in  their  management  of  chil- 
dren it  is  evident  that  much  caution  must  be  observed. 
No  one  method  can  be  universally  applicable  to  all 
children  under  all  conditions;  under  certain  circum- 
stances methods  that  in  general  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended may  be  the  best  possible  ones  to  use.  As  yet 
we  know  too  little  about  the  springs  of  human  action 
to  render  control  by  rule  of  thumb  either  desirable  or 
possible.  It  must  be  recognized,  moreover,  that  the 
system  of  control  used  is  only  one  of  many  factors  de- 
termining the  frequency  of  anger  in  an  individual  child. 
A  child  may  be  more  irritable  than  the  average  not  be- 
cause he  is  badly  managed  but  because  of  an  inherited 
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predisposition  or  because  of  poor  health.  Likewise, 
environments  differ  greatly  in  their  anger-provoking 
qualities.  Had  it  been  possible  to  compare  the  fre- 
quency with  which  anger  was  displayed  by  children 
among  whom  all  factors  except  the  single  one  of  man- 
agement had  been  held  constant,  it  is  probable  that  the 
differences  found  would  have  been  more  clear-cut.  In 
spite  of  imperfect  control,  however,  certain  trends  are 
apparent  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  other  studies  in  the  field  of  human  be- 
havior. Among  these  trends  the  following  may  be 
noted. 

1.  Age  and  sex  differences  are  apparent  not  only  in 
the  manner  and  frequency  with  which  anger  is  dis- 
played by  children,  but  also  in  the  methods  reported 
by  parents  for  the  control  of  anger.  As  age  advances, 
the  use  of  physical  force,  coaxing,  diverting  the  child's 
attention,  and  of  ignoring  the  outburst  tends  to  de- 
crease in  frequency,  and  the  use  of  scolding,  threaten- 
ing, and  isolation  increases.  Among  the  cases  studied 
bribery,  spanking,  threatening,  and  isolation  are  more 
often  reported  for  boys  than  for  girls,  and  an  ignoring 
attitude  is  more  often  reported  for  the  girls  than  for 
the  boys. 

2.  The  number  of  different  methods  used  in  the 
course  of  a  single  outburst  varies  directly  with  the 
duration  of  the  outburst  and  with  the  violence  of  the 
child's  behavior. 

3.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  issue  is  com- 
pletely yielded  to  the  child  as  the  result  of  an  outburst 
of  anger  decreases  regularly  with  advancing  age,  and 
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the  proportion  of  compromise  solutions  shows  a  steady 
increase. 

4.  In  bringing  the  outburst  to  an  immediate  termi- 
nation the  following  methods  appear  to  have  been  ef- 
fective in  the  greater  number  of  instances:  bribery, 
granting  the  child's  desire,  removing  the  source  of 
trouble,  diverting  the  child's  attention,  providing  a 
substitute  activity,  ignoring  the  outburst,  and  isolation. 
The  methods  of  coaxing,  soothing,  reasoning,  and 
scolding  usually  have  to  be  reinforced  by  some  other 
method.  That  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  a  method 
does  not  always  correspond  to  its  value  in  training  for 
self-control  on  similar  occasions  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  foregoing  methods,  granting  of  the  child's 
desire,  removing  the  source  of  trouble,  coaxing,  and 
soothing  are  used  more  often  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  have  frequent  outbursts  than  by  the  par- 
ents of  those  who  have  few,  while  diverting  the  child's 
attention,  reasoning,  ignoring  the  outburst,  isolation, 
and  scolding  are  more  often  reported  by  the  latter 
group  than  by  the  former.  Threatening  is  more  often 
reported  by  the  parents  whose  children  have  frequent 
outbursts,  and  spanking  by  those  whose  children  have 
few,  but  the  latter  difference  is  small. 

5.  The  method  of  yielding  the  issue  by  giving  the 
child  his  own  way  was  applied  much  more  frequently 
to  the  children  who  had  frequent  outbursts  than  to 
those  who  had  few. 

6.  That  differences  in  the  quality  as  well  as  in  the 
kind  of  method  used  for  controlling  anger  exist  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  after  reactions,  particularly  re- 
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sentment  and  sulkiness,  are  reported  far  more  fre- 
quently among  the  children  who  have  many  outbursts 
than  among  those  who  have  few,  regardless  of  the 
method  of  control  used.  The  differences  between  the 
groups  are  especially  marked  in  respect  to  soothing, 
coaxing,  an  appeal  to  self-esteem  or  sense  of  humor, 
reasoning,  an  ignoring  attitude,  putting  in  a  chair,  iso- 
lation, and  scolding. 

7.  Statements  that  were  made  by  the  parent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  in  response  to  a  written  question- 
naire dealing  with  the  methods  used  for  the  control  of 
anger  in  their  children  and  the  frequency  with  which 
each  method  was  used  showed  little  agreement  with  the 
actual  records  of  their  own  behavior  during  the  ensuing 
period  of  observation,  although  the  same  terminology 
was  used  in  both  cases.  The  agreement  between  the 
questionnaires  and  the  records  was  slightly  more  pro- 
nounced among  the  parents  whose  children  had  few 
outbursts  than  among  those  whose  children's  outbursts 
were  more  frequent,  but  there  were  many  discrepancies 
in  both  cases. 

8.  In  every  group  the  issue  was  more  frequently 
yielded  on  days  when  the  child  was  not  well  than  when 
health  was  reported  as  normal. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PARENT-CHILD  RELATIONSHIPS 

Character  of  the  Evidence 

In  turning  from  the  analysis  of  the  individual  out- 
bursts to  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  records  for  each 
child  taken  as  a  whole,  one  is  frequently  struck  by  the 
insight  they  seem  to  afford  into  the  more  subtle  and 
less  easily  described  aspects  of  the  interaction  between 
parent  and  child.  Brief  and  concise  as  the  individual 
reports  are,  in  following  the  accounts  of  the  conflicts 
between  child  and  parent  day  after  day  an  insight  into 
the  quality  of  the  home  atmosphere  is  gained  that 
lends  form  and  meaning  to  events  that,  if  considered 
separately,  might  appear  highly  trivial. 

The  very  wording  of  the  report  is  often  suggestive 
of  feelings  or  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  parent  that 
are  likely  to  modify  her  use  of  a  given  method  in  such 
a  way  that  the  effect  upon  a  child  may  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  same  method  as  used  by  another 
parent.  When,  for  example,  a  mother  describes  the 
occupation  in  which  her  child  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  outburst  as  "wandering  around  looking  for 
trouble,"  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  mother 
herself  was  not  "looking  for  trouble,"  nor  can  we 
be  greatly  surprised  if,  as  in  this  case,  she  appears 
to  find  it  more  often  than  does  the  average  parent. 
Nor  do  such  statements  of  the  immediate  difficulties 
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occasioning  the  child's  outbursts  as  "nothing  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  just  stubborn"  or  "plain  contrary," 
which  recur  throughout  the  records  of  this  child,  sug- 
gest that  the  mother  had  much  real  insight  into  his 
interests  or  desires.  In  like  manner,  when  as  happens 
in  two  or  three  of  our  records,  we  find  in  the  mother's 
description  of  her  own  handling  of  her  child  the 
continued  recurrence  of  such  words  as  "gently," 
"quietly,"  or  "kindly"  while  the  child's  response  to 
all  this  sweetness  and  light  shows  evidence  of  an 
unusual  and  unexpected  degree  of  resentment  and  irri- 
tation, it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  mother's 
keen  awareness  of  the  quality  of  her  tone  and  man- 
ner may  not  be  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  forced 
and  artificial  character.  To  most  children,  as  to  most 
adults,  few  things  are  more  infuriating  than  the  point- 
edly gentle  answer. 

A  consecutive  reading  of  the  records  over  a  period 
of  time  also  provides  a  most  valuable  basis  for  judging 
the  consistency  of  the  disciplinary  methods  employed 
from  day  to  day.  If  a  given  form  of  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  child  brings  forth  a  spanking  today,  a  re- 
ward tomorrow,  and  is  ignored  on  the  third  day,  it  is 
not  surprising  if  the  child  fails  to  see  any  very  con- 
sistent relationship  between  cause  and  effect.  If,  for 
the  same  activity,  a  child  is  spanked  by  his  father, 
soothed  and  petted  by  his  mother,  and  given  a  bribe 
by  his  nurse,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  a  part  of  his  difficulties  have  arisen 
through  lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  by  consistent  ex- 
perience.   On  the  other  hand,  when  parents  continue 
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day  after  day  to  use  the  same  methods  even  though 
they  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  would  happen  if  a  little  versatility 
were  introduced  into  the  schedules. 

Although  the  facts  to  be  presented  in  this  chapter 
are  frankly  subjective  and  descriptive  rather  than 
quantitative,  it  is  nevertheless  believed  that  they  pre- 
sent a  kind  of  interest  that  is  not  completely  covered 
in  the  analyses  of  the  individual  outbursts.  That  they 
have  their  basis  in  matters  that  are  not  entirely  due  to 
individual  prejudice  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  writer  and  Dr.  Esther  McGinnis,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parent  Education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  had  each  read 
through  a  number  of  the  records  and  had  written  out 
their  opinions  of  the  personal  relationship  between 
child  and  parent  and  the  nature  and  probable  cause  of 
any  conflicts  that  seemed  to  be  present,  the  agreement 
between  the  two  analyses  was  very  striking. 

In  an  attempt  to  organize  the  subjective  impres- 
sions gained  in  this  way  into  a  form  that  would  bring 
the  outstanding  points  into  clearer  relief  the  follow- 
ing method  was  employed.  Each  case  was  first  read 
through  as  a  unit.  In  the  course  of  the  reading,  notes 
were  taken  on  the  kind  of  disciplinary  methods  most 
frequently  used  and  on  any  other  points  that  seemed 
to  be  of  importance  in  gaining  a  kind  of  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  relationships  between  parent  and  child. 
After  all  the  records  had  been  read,  the  notes  were 
assembled  in  groups  according  to  the  particular  factor 
or  factors  that  appeared  to  be  most  outstanding.   In 
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the   following  discussion  individual  instances  will  be 
cited  by  way  of  illustration. 

Consistency  of  Discipline  as  a  Factor  in 
Child  Management 

Although  the  grouping  was  done  without  reference 
to  the  earlier  classification,  which  was  based  on  fre- 
quency of  outbursts  (see  Chapter  VI),  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  with  a  single  exception *  every  case  in 
which  inconsistency  of  discipline  appeared  to  be  a  fac- 
tor of  major  importance  belonged  to  the  group  of  chil- 
dren in  which  outbursts  were  more  than  usually  fre- 
quent. The  following  examples  will  illustrate. 

A  child  of  nineteen  months  refused  to  take  his  nap. 
After  kicking  and  screaming  for  five  minutes  he  was 
taken  up,  and  the  nap  was  omitted  for  that  day.  That 
night  when  he  was  put  to  bed  the  behavior  at  nap  time 
was  repeated.  This  time  he  was  spanked.  A  day  or  so 
later  he  refused  to  go  to  sleep  without  rocking.  After 
five  minutes  of  screaming  he  was  taken  up  and  rocked. 
The  following  day  he  again  demanded  rocking  when 
put  to  bed  for  his  nap.  He  was  spanked. 

A  boy  of  four-and-a-half  was  "wandering  around 
looking  for  trouble."  It  appeared  when  his  mother 
told  him  to  put  his  blocks  away.  He  refused,  called  his 
mother  names,  and  "was  sent  to  bed  until  he  changed 
his  mind."  After  a  few  minutes  he  was  allowed  to  get 
up,  and  his  mother  "picked  up  most  of  the  blocks  for 
him."   It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  mother  makes  a 

1  The  exception  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  child  described  in  the 
footnote  on  page  191. 
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greater  use  of  threats  than  any  other  parent  in  our 
group.  In  many  instances  these  threats  appear  to  be 
made  without  any  intention  of  carrying  them  out.  They 
include  a  number  of  threats  to  tell  Santa  Claus,  to  tell 
Daddy,  to  put  his  toys  in  the  attic  in  case  he  refused 
to  pick  them  up,  to  go  visiting  without  him,  and  the 
like.  The  practice  is  a  further  manifestation  of  an  in- 
consistency of  method  since  there  is  so  little  relation- 
ship between  promise  and  fulfillment. 

Picking  up  toys  is  a  frequent  source  of  controversy 
between  a  girl  of  four-and-a-half  and  her  mother.  This 
report  occurs  a  number  of  times  with  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  methods  employed.  The  child  refuses  to 
pick  up  her  toys,  she  is  isolated,  and  then  the  mother 
offers  to  let  her  come  out  if  she  will  help  to  pick  them 
up.  (Note  that  in  the  original  request  no  mention  of 
help  is  made.)  The  mother  then  reports  that  she  picks 
up  most  of  them  for  the  child.  On  one  occasion  this 
child  was  playing  with  her  younger  brother.  She  kept 
teasing  him  and  snatching  his  toys.  The  mother  shut 
her  in  the  vestibule.  The  child  screamed  and  kicked 
the  door,  whereupon  she  was  taken  out,  spanked,  and 
put  to  bed  for  a  time.  The  mother  reports  that  upon 
getting  up,  the  original  behavior  was  resumed,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  further  punishment.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  child  was  in  bed  for  her  nap  when 
her  father  came  home.  She  wanted  to  go  down  to  see 
him.  The  mother  at  first  refused  to  let  her  go.  The 
child  cried  and  pleaded  and  the  mother  scolded  her, 
but  as  the  behavior  continued  she  was  finally  permitted 
to  go  down. 
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In  another  child  of  two-and-a-half  a  two-hour  out- 
burst was  precipitated  when  the  child  called  his  mother 
"bad."  The  mother  insisted  upon  his  apologizing  be- 
fore he  could  go  out  to  play.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict that  followed  the  child  was  scolded,  "  reasoned 
with,"  spanked,  and  isolated  in  his  own  room  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  hulla- 
baloo occasioned  by  the  offense  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, there  are  a  number  of  other  instances  reported 
in  which  the  child  called  one  or  the  other  of  his  parents 
"bad"  with  no  other  result  than  a  mild  reproof  or 
soothing. 

Marked  inconsistencies  in  the  disciplinary  methods 
employed  by  the  two  parents  appear  in  the  case  of  a 
seven-year-old  boy.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
mother,  who  made  the  report  and  who  states  frankly 
that  she  regards  her  husband  as  too  strict  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  boy,  may  have  tended  to  exaggerate 
the  severity  of  the  disciplinary  methods  employed  by 
her  husband.  Whether  she  be  right  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  parents, 
the  child  is  not  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  own  behavior,  since  these 
consequences  vary  so  greatly  from  time  to  time.  In 
this  child's  record  there  are  a  number  of  instances  simi- 
lar to  the  following,  in  which  the  mother  either  con- 
soles the  child  for  the  father's  harshness  or  makes  up 
for  a  punishment  by  either  direct  or  indirect  methods. 

The  child  had  put  a  paper  license  tag  on  his  toy 
wagon.  For  some  reason,  which  is  not  stated,  his 
father  took  it  off.    The  child  cried  and  sulked.    His 
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mother  soothed  him,  telling  him  that  he  mustn't  cry 
and  that  she  would  help  him  make  a  better  one.  On 
another  occasion  the  father  had  promised  to  take  the 
boy  for  a  walk.  He  sent  the  child  to  wash  his  hands 
before  starting.  When  the  child  returned,  his  father 
told  him  that  his  hands  were  still  so  dirty  that  he 
would  have  to  stay  home.  The  mother  then  took  him 
for  a  walk  instead.  The  possibility  that  this  is  not  so 
much  a  case  of  an  overly  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
father  as  of  a  too  indulgent  mother  is  suggested  by 
other  episodes  in  which  the  child  got  into  difficulty  with 
his  playmates  or  teachers.  The  mother's  behavior  is 
very  similar  to  that  just  described  in  the  difficulties 
with  the  father.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  the 
mother  discovered  that  the  child  had  been  playing 
truant  from  school.  When  she  took  him  to  school,  the 
teacher  sent  him  to  the  principal,  who  scolded  him.  The 
mother  told  the  principal  that  the  child  was  very  high- 
strung  and  nervous,  and  she  suggested  that  she  take 
him  home  that  morning  and  give  him  a  hot  bath.  She 
did  so,  and  the  child  remained  at  home  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning. 

A  number  of  the  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  yield- 
ing minor  issues  whenever  the  child  makes  a  sufficient 
fuss  about  them.  Although  the  individual  episodes  of 
this  kind  seem  unimportant,  one  cannot  but  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  training  a  child  to  think  that  the  effective 
way  of  accomplishing  his  desires  is  to  have  a  temper 
:antrum.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  particularly  common 
with  two  or  three  children  who  chance  to  be  the  young- 
est in  the  family  and  whose  parents  are  inclined  to 
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settle  difficulties  between  the  children  by  requiring  the 
older  children  to  give  up  to  the  little  one  "  because  he 
is  the  baby.n 

A  form  of  inconsistent  discipline  that  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  simple  indulgence,  in  which 
the  issue  is  granted  as  soon  as  the  outburst  begins,  is 
seen  in  cases  in  which  yielding  occurs  only  after  a  long 
and  violent  struggle  that  the  child  eventually  wins. 

A  two-year-old  girl  was  taken  to  her  grandmother's 
for  a  visit  of  several  days.  The  mother  notes  at  this 
time:  " Unable  to  get  the  child  to  go  to  bed  either  at 
night  or  for  daytime  nap  without  lying  down  with 
her  —  a  very  lengthy  process."  On  their  return  home 
the  child  continued  to  demand  company  on  going  to 
bed.  On  the  first  night  the  record  reads  as  follows : 

Nature  of  difficulty:  Child  was  willing  to  go  to  bed,  but 
wanted  mother  or  father  to  go  with  her. 

Behavior:  Screaming  (duration,  two  hours). 

Methods  of  control:  Coaxing,  ignoring,  doing  as  wanted. 
After  two  hours,  the  father  lay  down  with  her. 

On  the  following  night  the  behavior  was  repeated. 
This  time  the  outburst  lasted  for  three  hours  before 
the  issue  was  yielded.  Again  the  father  finally  went  to 
bed  with  her.  On  the  third  night  the  same  behavior 
recurred.  This  time  the  child  was  spanked,  but  at  the 
end  of  one  and  a  half  hours  she  was  taken  into  the 
parents*  room.  On  the  fourth  night  the  child  went  to 
sleep  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  hours'  screaming.  The 
following  night  the  parents  went  out  at  the  child's 
usual  bedtime,  leaving  her  in  care  of  the  maid.   Al- 
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though  the  usual  outburst  followed,  it  lasted  for  only 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  child  went  to  sleep. 

Thereafter  the  issue  appears  to  have  been  forced 
through.  However,  there  are  sporadic  recurrences  of 
the  behavior  on  several  occasions  both  at  night  and  at 
nap  time,  with  outbursts  lasting  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
an  hour  and  a  half.  In  this  child's  record  there  are  a 
number  of  other  instances  in  which  the  issue  is  yielded 
at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  outburst  most  frequently 
caused  by  the  child's  wanting  the  mother  instead  of  the 
maid  to  do  something  for  her.  If  the  protest  is  suffi- 
ciently violent  and  prolonged,  the  child  usually  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  her  own  way  about  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  issues  are  sometimes  forced  through  when  it 
might  be  better  to  let  the  child  alone.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate. 

The  child  was  undressing  herself.  She  got  into  diffi- 
culties and  did  not  want  help.  She  threw  herself  on 
the  floor,  screamed,  and  kicked,  and  the  mother  finally 
undressed  her  by  force.  A  somewhat  similar  example 
is  the  case  of  a  girl  of  three  years,  for  whom  the  issue 
is  yielded  or  a  satisfactory  compromise  offered  in 
almost  50  per  cent  of  all  outbursts  recorded  for  her. 
A  single  instance  will  serve  as  illustration.  The  child 
had  been  put  to  bed  for  her  nap.  After  the  mother  left 
the  room,  the  child  moved  her  bed  so  that  she  could 
climb  out  of  it  into  the  bed  of  her  sister,  who  slept  in 
the  same  room.  The  mother  heard  her  doing  so,  came 
in,  and  replaced  the  bed.  The  child  jumped  up  and 
down,   screamed,    and   refused   to   go   to   sleep.    The 
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mother  first  threatened  to  spank  her,  then  did  so,  then 
"  appealed  to  self-esteem,"  then  ignored  her  for  fifteen  j 
minutes,  and  finally  allowed  her  to  have  her  bed  where 
she  wanted  it. 

It  is  interesting  though  not  surprising  to  find  that 
among  this  group  of  children  for  whom  the  discipli- 
nary methods  used  seem  to  be  particularly  inconsistent  * 
in  character  after  effects  of  some  kind,  particularly  re- 
sentfulness,  are  reported  far  more  frequently  than 
among  the  group  as  a  whole.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  findings  for  children  whose  parents  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  usually  consistent  in  their  disci- 
pline. Even  among  the  parents  whose  disciplinary 
methods  appear  to  be  somewhat  rigid,  resentment  is 
rarely  shown  if  the  parent's  attitude  is  impartial  and 
unemotional.  An  example  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  child 
of  eighteen  months,  whose  mother  successfully  main- 
tains a  far  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  is  usual  for 
children  of  his  age.  The  mother  turned  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  lights  when  the  child  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  He  screamed  and  cried  and  was  sent  to  his 
room.  The  outburst  was  over  in  one  minute,  and  there 
were  no  apparent  after  effects. 

On  another  occasion  the  child  objected  to  having  his 
face  washed.  He  screamed,  stamped,  jumped  up  and 
down,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor.  He  was  spanked 
by  his  father,  and  the  outburst  was  over  in  one-half 
minute.  There  were  no  after  effects.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  mother  makes  relatively  little  use  of  verbal 
methods.  The  isolation  of  the  child  in  his  own  room 
is  the  method  most  frequently  employed,  but  there  are 
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two  or  three  instances  of  spanking  when  the  child's  be- 
havior is  unusually  violent.  His  outbursts  rarely  last 
more  than  a  minute  or  two. 

Another  point  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  disci- 
plinary methods  employed  by  this  mother  is  her  prac- 
tice of  diverting  the  child's  attention  from  the  difficult)' 
as  soon  as  he  has  become  quiet.  The  following  exam- 
ple illustrates.  The  child  was  blowing  soap  bubbles. 
He  spilled  his  water  and  was  told  he  could  have  no 
more  because  he  had  been  careless.  He  cried  and  was 
sent  to  his  own  room  until  he  stopped,  which  he  did  in 
one  minute.  When  he  came  out,  he  was  at  once  given 
a  different  toy. 

Parents  who  have  continued  difficulty  in  persuading 
their  children  to  interrupt  their  play  when  mealtime 
comes  may  perhaps  profit  by  the  following.  A  boy  of 
three  was  playing  with  his  ball  and  did  not  want 
to  come  to  dinner.  The  parents  quietly  began  their 
dinner  without  him.  He  was  ignored  except  when  he 
came  into  the  dining  room  and  cried;  then  he  was  sent 
out  "  to  play."  After  several  attempts  to  come  in  with- 
out permission,  he  finally  went  contritely  to  his  mother 
and  asked  to  be  put  into  his  chair.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  the  outburst,  which  had  lasted  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  time  when  he  realized  that  dinner 
was  going  on  without  him,  ended  at  once.  It  may  be 
noted  that  such  a  method  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
effective  unless  the  child  has  already  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  his  procrastination  will  not  be  rewarded 
by  being  given  a  separate  meal  afterwards.  Although 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  reported  for  the 
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child  in  question,  the  general  character  of  the  other 
records  shows  clearly  that  the  child  had  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  learn  that  a  procedure  once  begun  by  his 
parents  would  be  carried  out  to  its  conclusion.  This 
probably  accounts  for  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the  table 
before  the  meal  in  question  was  finished. 

A  number  of  other  parents  appear  to  secure  equally 
satisfactory  results  by  the  use  of  more  lenient  methods. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  real  issue  is  involved,  they  become 
sufficiently  firm.  A  child  of  two  was  eagerly  watching 
the  preparation  of  the  evening  meal.  When  the  food 
was  put  away  in  the  ice  box  to  cool,  he  became  very 
disappointed  and  angry.  He  kicked  and  screamed.  The 
mother  soothed  him,  told  him  why  the  food  had  to  go 
into  the  ice  box,  and  gave  him  his  supper  earlier  than 
usual.  On  another  occasion  the  same  child  was  jump- 
ing about  on  his  bed,  stripped,  while  his  mother  pre- 
pared his  bath.  On  catching  sight  of  the  preparations 
he  became  angry  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  stop  his 
play,  kicked,  cried,  and  announced  that  he  would  not 
have  a  bath.  The  mother  ignored  the  outburst  and 
continued  her  preparations,  meanwhile  talking  about 
the  fun  they  would  have  in  the  water.  By  the  time  the 
bath  was  ready  the  child  was  ready  for  it  and  had  a 
fine  time  with  his  bath  toys. 

As  a  rule  the  mothers  in  this  group  appear  to  be 
but  little  disturbed  by  the  minor  peccadillos  of  child- 
hood, and  they  ignore  many  trivial  outbursts  that 
might  otherwise  become  a  source  of  real  conflict.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  handling  of  disagree- 
ments between  children.  A  three-year-old  boy  and  his 
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brother  were  having  an  argument  of  the  "  I  did-you 
didn't"  kind. The  three-year-old's  patience  finally  gave 
out,  and  he  used  his  fists.  The  mother  did  not  inter- 
fere. The  five-year-old  struck  back,  and  the  subject 
was  changed  by  mutual  consent.  Another  illustration 
concerns  two  brothers  of  four  and  six  years  who  were 
playing  with  some  tin  signs.  The  older  boy  took  a  sign 
belonging  to  the  younger  one,  and  the  latter  struck  at 
him  and  cried.  The  mother  ignored  the  outburst,  and 
it  lasted  only  one  and  a  half  minutes.  The  boys  eventu- 
ally arrived  at  a  compromise  by  exchanging  signs.  The 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  chil- 
dren, and  there  were  no  after  effects. 

Although  the  parents  in  this  group  rarely  yield  to 
children  once  a  really  serious  issue  has  been  raised,  we 
find  fairly  frequent  instances  in  which  reasonable  com- 
promises are  made  over  trivial  matters.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  compromises  occur  as  soon 
as  the  difficulty  arises.  They  do  not  occur  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  serious  conflict.  An  example  is  given  in 
the  case  of  a  child  of  three  who  had  accompanied  his 
mother  to  the  basement  after  potatoes  and  who  wanted 
to  carry  them  upstairs  instead  of  having  his  mother 
do  it.  As  the  pan  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  manage 
alone,  the  mother  gave  him  two  potatoes  to  carry,  a 
compromise  that  entirely  satisfied  him. 

Preventive  as  Opposed  to  Corrective  Methods 

of  Control 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  tendency  that  appears 
in  the  disciplinary  methods  used  by  parents  of  children 
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who  have  few  outbursts  as  compared  to  those  used  by 
parents  of  children  who  have  frequent  outbursts  is  an 
attempt  to  avert  difficulties  before  they  actually  occur 
or  to  bring  them  to  a  prompt  end  by  diverting  the 
child's  attention  or  by  making  the  original  difficulty 
seem  trivial.  Although  our  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  anger  by  prevention  as  opposed  to  the  at- 
tempt to  handle  it  purely  by  correction  is  obviously 
incomplete,  since  our  records  as  a  rule  show  only  those 
instances  in  which  the  preventive  method  proved  un- 
successful and  anger  resulted,  there  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  indirect  evidence  in  the  records  to  make  it 
fairly  certain  that  such  preventive  methods  were  used 
to  a  far  greater  extent  by  certain  parents  than  by 
others.  In  the  records  of  the  children  who  have  few 
outbursts  we  find  occasional  notes  such  as  this:  "Both 
children  seemed  fretful  today,  but  by  keeping  them 
occupied  at  different  kinds  of  things  was  able  to  pre- 
vent any  actual  occurrences  of  anger."  When  preven- 
tive methods  fail,  we  find  these  parents  employing  very 
prompt  and  ingenious  methods  of  diverting  the  child's 
attention  before  the  difficulty  becomes  serious.  The 
following  example  will  illustrate. 

A  child  of  twenty  months  was  pouring  water  in  the 
sink  and  getting  himself  very  wet.  In  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  objectionable  activity  without  raising  an  issue 
the  mother  suggested  that  he  do  something  else  in 
another  room.  However,  this  time  the  scheme  did  not 
work.  The  child  screamed,  kicked,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  sink.  The  mother  ignored  the  behavior,  went 
into  the  next  room,  and  started  an  activity  there  in 
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which  she  knew  he  would  be  much  interested.  This 
brought  the  outburst  to  a  close,  and  the  child  left  the 
sink  in  less  than  a  minute.  On  another  occasion  the 
same  child  was  playing  with  a  favorite  toy  when  bed- 
time came.  He  refused  to  go  to  bed,  kicked,  jumped 
up  and  down,  and  cried.  The  mother  first  diverted  his 
attention  away  from  the  original  activity  by  playing 
the  piano  for  him  to  dance  and  after  this  he  went  to 
bed  cheerfully.  The  entire  performance  occupied  three 
minutes.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  child  has  very  few 
outbursts  occasioned  by  difficulties  over  the  routine 
habits  of  going  to  bed,  meals,  toilet,  and  so  on,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  at  an  age  when  training  in  habits 
of  this  kind  usually  constitutes  a  real  problem  in  child 
management. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  children  for 
whom  about  the  only  way  out  of  a  difficulty  seems  to 
be  that  of  having  a  temper  tantrum.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  a  little  girl  not  yet  two  years  old  in 
whose  records  there  are  repeated  instances  similar  to 
the  following  in  which  a  perfectly  reasonable  request 
for  help  was  ignored  until  anger  resulted.  The  child 
was  trying  unsuccessfully  to  climb  on  to  the  davenport. 
She  asked  for  help  repeatedly,  but  uno  attention  was 
paid  to  her."  Finally  she  began  to  kick  and  scream, 
whereupon  she  was  lifted  up.  While  instances  of  this 
kind  may  occasionally  happen  inadvertently  in  any 
household,  they  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of 
this  child  and  are  so  uniformly  solved  by  rewarding 
the  anger  while  "the  civil  request  is  ignored  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this  child  has  more  frequent 
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outbursts  than  any  other  girl  in  the  entire  group. 
Throughout  the  record,  which  is  a  long  one,  there  is 
little  or  no  indication  of  any  consistent  attempt  to  an- 
ticipate or  prevent  anger  before  it  occurs. 

The  Daily  Schedule  Merely  a  Means  to  an  End 

Most  experts  in  the  field  of  child  training  are  agreed 
as  to  the  importance  of  adhering  to  a  regular  schedule 
for  such  physical  habits  as  going  to  bed  or  to  the 
toilet,  bathing,  and  eating.  The  schedule,  however,  is 
merely  a  device  that  is  recommended  for  reasons  of 
health  and  social  convenience.  It  is  not  a  god  to  be 
obeyed  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

Training  in  regularity  of  physical  habits  is  at  best 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  occasional  difficulties  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years.  However,  in  our  group  at  least 
it  seems  to  be  accomplished  most  effectively  and  with 
least  friction  by  parents  who  recognize  the  fact  that 
going  to  bed,  to  the  toilet,  and  so  on  at  the  appointed 
time  may  often  involve  an  interruption  of  the  child's 
activities,  which  is  truly  distressing  at  an  age  when  the 
present  is  all  important.  Realizing  this,  they  endeavor 
to  lessen  the  "shock"  by  preparing  the  child  for  such 
events  before  the  time  arrives.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  parents  whose  method  seems  to  be 
that  of  descending  upon  the  preoccupied  child  with  no 
warning  whatever  and  insisting  that  he  yield  to  their 
demand  at  once.  In  such  cases  friction  is  likely  to  re- 
sult. If  this  continues  day  after  day,  the  child  may 
build  up  such  unpleasant  associations  with  the  habit 
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in  question  that  the  difficulty  of  training  becomes 
greatly  increased.  Training  in  toilet  habits,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  making  the  act 
of  going  to  the  toilet  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  This 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  case  of  the  child  whose  out- 
bursts are  the  most  frequent  in  the  entire  group.  Al- 
most half  of  them  are  occasioned  by  conflicts  over 
routine  habits.  If  any  warning  or  other  preparation 
for  an  impending  trip  to  bed  or  to  the  toilet  is  given, 
it  is  not  once  mentioned  throughout  the  series  of  rec- 
ords. The  reports  suggest  an  almost  ruthless  subordi- 
nation of  the  child's  interests  and  activities  to  the 
demands  of  a  schedule  determined  by  adults.  Although 
these  demands  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  "  rea- 
soning" or  "coaxing,"  physical  force  is  the  method 
chiefly  used.  Practically  every  day's  record  includes  one 
or  more  reports  similar  to  the  following:  "The  child 
was  playing  with  his  toys.  Mother  [or  nurse]  wanted 
to  take  him  to  the  toilet  [or  to  bed,  or  to  lunch]. 
Child  refused  to  go,  kicked,  and  cried.  Was  forced." 
With  reference  to  the  toilet  situation  in  particular 
there  are  other  ways  by  which  the  act  is  made  unpleas- 
ant to  the  child.  He  drops  a  toy  while  he  is  on  the 
toilet  seat,  and  his  mother  refuses  to  pick  it  up  for  him. 
He  wants  to  hold  a  particular  toy  and  is  refused.  He 
is  scolded  for  calling  to  his  brother.  Although  infer- 
ences drawn  from  a  single  case  are  hazardous,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  three-year-old  brother,  for  whom 
records  were  also  kept,  is  the  oldest  child  in  our  group 
in  whom  habits  of  nocturnal  bladder  control  have  not 
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yet  been  completely  established  and  who  still  has  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  anger  over  going  to  the  toilet.  The 
methods  of  discipline  employed  with  him  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  used  with  his  younger  brother. 

Another  example  of  what  seems  like  over-adherence 
to  a  fixed  schedule  is  seen  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
two  infants.  This  child  is  kept  in  a  room  by  herself, 
and  attention  is  given  only  at  fixed  intervals.  There 
are  repeated  instances  of  crying  (classified  by  the 
mother  as  anger),  each  of  which  continues  for  a  long 
time  until  the  appointed  hour  for  attention  arrives. 
Examples : 

The  child's  foot  caught  in  the  bedclothes.  She  cried  for  an 
hour  before  help  was  given. 

Child  was  "  unusually  wet."  Cried  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
diaper  was  changed. 

Child  had  soiled  her  diaper.  Cried  for  thirty  minutes  before 
it  was  changed. 

Although  one  may  question  whether  or  not  these 
episodes  should  properly  be  classified  as  anger,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  child  is  left  to  cry  and  scream 
for  long  periods  when  there  is  real  need  of  help.  Since 
help  eventually  comes,  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
the  association  formed  in  the  child's  mind  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  "eleven  o'clock  —  help" 
or  "keep  on  screaming — help."  The  possibility  that 
an  extreme  adherence  to  routine  may  result  in  attitudes 
of  overmeticulousness  on  the  part  of  the  child  later  on 
is  suggested  by  the  behavior  of  an  older  brother  of  this 
child,  whose  case  was  described  in  Chapter  V. 
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The  General  Atmosphere  of  the  Home 

Though  the  majority  of  people  are  agreed  that 
there  exists  in  most  households  a  sensed  but  intangible 
quality  in  the  personal  relationships  of  its  members 
that,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  vaguely  termed  the 
"home  atmosphere,"  few  things  are  harder  to  describe 
in  objective  terms.  In  reading  through  the  records  of 
the  individual  cases  one  is  frequently  impressed  by  the 
feeling,  "This  is  a  home  in  which  it  must  be  pleasant 
to  live."  Unfortunately  there  are  occasional  instances 
in  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  contrary  feeling  is 
suggested.  If  one  attempts  to  analyze  the  factors  upon 
which  this  feeling  is  based,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
agreeable  home  there  is  evidenced  in  the  parents  a 
kind  of  large-minded  tolerance  not  unmixed  with 
humor  that  views  the  small  misdeeds  of  childhood 
from  a  reasonable  perspective  and  is  not  unduly  dis- 
turbed when  Patty  refuses  to  take  her  nap  nor  worried 
for  fear  Johnny  is  becoming  a  sadist  when  he  contrives 
to  pinch  his  sister  for  taking  his  blocks.  If  corrective 
methods  are  called  for,  they  are  applied,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  There  is  no  nagging  afterward.  The 
children  are  not  treated  as  merely  potential  human 
beings  whose  future  is  so  all  important  that  present 
joys  must  always  be  sacrificed  to  some  remote  ideal  of 
later  conduct  nor  as  interlopers  whose  presence  in  a 
home  designed  for  adults  is  acceptable  only  on  terms 
of  complete  submission  to  adult  rule.  Instead,  they  are 
regarded  as  active  and  living  members  of  the  house- 
hold with  present  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  fu- 
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ture  potentialities  and  are  expected  to  take  a  continu- 
ally increasing  share  in  the  activities  and  responsibilities 
of  a  home  that  is  dynamically  as  well  as  legally  their 
own. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  description  are  the  im- 
pressions of  the  home  atmosphere  gained  by  reading 
the  records  of  three  of  our  children,  all  of  whom  show 
much  more  than  the  average  frequency  of  outbursts. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  mother  apparently  spends 
much  time  in  harping  on  the  child's  misdemeanors. 
Rarely  is  he  permitted  to  forget  that  he  is  sometimes 
bad.  One  gets  the  impression  of  an  overanxious  and 
somewhat  self-righteous  type  of  mother  who  continu- 
ally irritates  the  child  by  a  syrupy  type  of  nagging.  In 
the  records  of  her  own  methods  of  control,  self- 
congratulatory  adjectives  continually  recur:  "I  spoke 
to  him  gently;"  "I  inquired  casually  why  he  was  so 
late;"  "Reminded  him  courteously  that  lunch  would 
soon  be  ready"  and  so  on.  The  following  verbatim 
report  is  an  example. 

The  child  was  eating  his  cereal  at  breakfast  and  complained 
that  it  was  too  hot.  He  habitually  complains  about  his  food. 
Was  told  gently  that  it  had  not  been  dished  up  before  the  rest 
of  the  family,  that  mother  had  been  too  busy  dampening  extra 
clothes  to  iron  for  him  to  make  up  for  the  ones  he  got  muddy 
in  puddles  last  week. 

The  child's  response  commands  our  sympathy.  He 
kicked,  snarled,  and  screamed  at  his  mother,  "  Don't 
talk,  don't  talk!" 

The  margins  of  the  sheets  are  written  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  child's  misdemeanors  that  have  no  direct 
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bearing  on  the  records.  These  accounts  describe  the 
child's  dislike  of  school,  his  unkindness  to  his  little 
sister,  his  untidiness,  his  blustering  and  boasting,  and 
so  forth.  Apparently  the  child  is  being  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  disapproval. 

In  a  second  case  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  an 
attempt  to  hold  a  young  and  sensitive  child  to  a  formal 
standard  of  social  behavior,  which  is  better  taught 
by  example  than  by  precept.  Concern  over  the  child's 
future  behavior  seems  to  have  blinded  the  parents  to 
the  more  immediate  question  of  her  present  happiness. 
As  a  result  the  child  seems  to  be  continually  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  assert  her  own  individu- 
ality and  status  in  the  household,  as  the  following 
examples  will  illustrate. 

At  lunch  time  her  brother  said  he  would  wash  first. 
The  child  cried  and  said  that  he  didn't  treat  ladies 
properly.  As  she  was  getting  undressed  at  night, 
the  mother  spoke  sharply  to  her  for  "  fooling  with 
brother"  instead  of  hurrying.  The  child  cried  and 
covered  her  head  with  the  bedclothes,  whereupon  her 
father  reproved  her  "very  sharply"  for  showing  dis- 
respect to  her  mother.  The  mother  asked  her  to  help 
set  the  breakfast  table.  The  child  demurred,  where- 
upon the  mother  "  criticized  her  unhelpful  attitude." 
The  child  hid  in  the  vestibule,  cried,  and  threatened 
to  leave  home.  The  mother  then  apologized  and 
soothed  her.    She  eventually  became  reconciled. 

On  another  occasion  she  wanted  to  stay  up  later 
than  her  younger  brothers  "because  they  are  so  slow 
getting  undressed."    Her  request  was  refused,  where- 
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upon  she  pouted  and  said,  "I  wish  I  had  a  mother  like 
Mary's. " 

Even  praise  for  good  behavior  may,  to  a  sensitive 
child,  take  on  the  character  of  a  reproof  if  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  such  behavior  is  unexpected 
or  unusual.  On  one  occasion  the  mother  commended 
her  for  her  nice  manners  on  her  trip  out  to  spend  the 
night.  She  was  embarrassed,  pouted,  flushed,  and  cried, 
"Dont,  don't!" 

The  third  case  has  already  been  described  in  part  in 
connection  with  the  younger  of  two  children  for  whom 
records  were  kept.  (See  page  235.)  In  this  case  the 
mother's  ideal  seems  to  be  that  of  complete  domina- 
tion over  the  children,  who  are  expected  to  submit  to 
all  demands  without  delay  or  question.  In  the  case  of 
the  older  child,  a  boy  of  three,  a  marked  counter  reac- 
tion seems  to  have  developed  in  which  even  a  trivial 
request  from  the  mother  is  likely  to  become  the  occa- 
sion for  a  conflict  of  wills.  Outbursts  are  precipitated 
by  all  sorts  of  trifling  circumstances  in  which  one  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  immediate  difficulty  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  superficial  irritation,  while  the  real 
cause  lies  much  deeper  in  the  basic  attitudes  that  have 
grown  up  between  parent  and  child. 


Summary  and  Discussion 

The  foregoing  attempt  at  analysis  is  open  to  much 
criticism.  Admittedly,  the  writer  has  been  influenced 
in  her  discussion  by  her  personal  opinions  regarding 
child  management.  The  instances  cited  for  illustration 
have  not  been  taken  at  random  but  have  been  deliber- 
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ately  selected  to  bring  the  topic  under  discussion  into 
relief.  In  so  doing,  an  exaggerated  or  distorted  picture 
of  the  case  may  inadvertently  have  been  given.  Al- 
though the  episodes  themselves  have  been  taken  from 
the  records  in  practically  verbatim  terms,  the  impossi- 
bility of  reporting  all  of  the  1,878  examples  in  this 
way  may  easily  result  in  a  sampling  error  so  far  as  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  case  is  concerned.  No  evi- 
dence on  these  points  can  be  offered  other  than  the 
statement  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  as  fair- 
minded  a  view  of  all  the  evidence  for  each  case  as 
possible  and  then  to  select  examples  that  would  best 
illustrate  the  points  that  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be 
most  significant. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  subjective  nature  of  these 
judgments  they  receive  some  support  from  the  more 
objective  methods  of  treating  the  data.  The  children 
whose  parents  from  the  subjective  standpoint  appear 
to  be  most  inconsistent  in  their  methods  of  discipline 
do  become  angry  more  frequently  and  are  more  likely 
to  show  evidences  of  resentment  afterwards  than  the 
children  who  are  subjected  to  more  even  and  regular 
methods  of  discipline.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  general  knowledge  of  human  behavior  in  other 
fields.  We  learn  most  quickly  when  a  uniform  result 
follows  a  uniform  action.  Likewise,  we  are  unlikely  to 
resent  behavior  that  seems  to  be  impartially  deter- 
mined by  external  facts,  while  actions  that  vary  with 
the  mood  or  the  convenience  of  the  individual  take  on 
an  added  quality  of  annoyance  by  reason  of  their  very 
unpredictability   and   the   consequent   impossibility   of 
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making  adequate  adjustment  to  them.  Resentment  is 
likewise  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  in  which  the 
child  grows  to  feel  that  nothing  he  can  do  is  right  and 
that  none  of  his  wishes  or  opinions  will  receive  serious 
consideration. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  fre- 
quency with  which  anger  is  shown  will  depend  not  only 
upon  individual  differences  (whether  innate  or  ac- 
quired) in  irascibility  but  also  upon  the  number  and 
kind  of  irritating  stimuli  to  which  the  subject  is  ex- 
posed. One  of  the  strongest  impressions  gained  by  a 
consecutive  reading  of  records  such  as  these  is  that  a 
major  factor  determining  the  frequency  with  which 
anger  is  displayed  by  children  is  to  be  found  in  the 
intangible  relationships  existing  between  the  members 
of  the  household  —  the  so-called  "home  atmosphere." 
In  homes  in  which  the  members  are  critical  and  over- 
anxious, so  that  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
worry  prevails,  or  in  homes  in  which  minor  details 
are  permitted  to  outweigh  major  issues  and  a  saving 
sense  of  humor  is  lacking,  small  irritations  take  on 
gigantic  aspects.  The  prick  of  a  pin  becomes  a  dagger 
thrust.  Moreover,  in  such  households  the  parents' 
time  and  energies  are  likely  to  be  so  engrossed  with 
attempts  to  repair  the  damages  of  the  past  that  emo- 
tional leisure  in  which  to  foresee  and  forestall  impend- 
ing difficulties  is  not  allowed.  Attempts  at  control  are 
thus  confined  to  correcting  what  has  already  occurred; 
there  is  little  effective  effort  toward  prevention. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  records  of  many  of  our 
cases  a  far  different  picture  is  suggested.  Here  we  have 
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parents  living  with  their  children  in  the  roles  of  ac- 
cepted and  admired  leaders  whose  authority  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  because  it  is  so  obviously  just. 
In  these  homes  annoyances  are  fewer  because  toler- 
ance is  greater.  Nevertheless,  when  a  real  issue  arises, 
these  parents  do  not  yield  weakly  to  emotional  urge 
or  personal  convenience.  Although  there  is  evidence  of 
definite  attempts  to  reduce  the  occasions  producing 
anger  to  a  minimum,  when  such  behavior  does  occur 
it  is  dealt  with  promptly  and  effectively.  Furthermore, 
misbehavior  once  over,  the  topic  is  closed  to  discus- 
sion. Nagging  appears  to  play  a  small  part  in  the 
lives  of  these  children. 

From  the  indirect  evidence  provided  by  incidental 
comments  scattered  throughout  the  records  one  is 
tempted  to  make  the  generalization  that  the  parents 
of  the  children  among  whom  outbursts  are  most  rare 
are  likely  to  direct  their  training  along  positive  lines 
of  interests  and  activities  making  for  present  happi- 
ness and  are  not  so  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
classification  of  behavior  into  the  rather  limited  cate- 
gories of  "good"  or  "bad"  that  its  other  and  more 
immediate  features  are  ignored.  The  shadow  of  a 
future  "behavior  problem"  does  not  obscure  or  con- 
fuse their  vision  of  what  is  well  to  be  done  in  the 
immediate  present. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Although,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  in- 
volved, the  data  that  have  been  presented  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  should  be  substantiated  by  further 
investigation,  it  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  they 
represent  a  decided  advance  over  previous  studies  of 
anger  in  children  in  which  memory  alone  has  been 
relied  upon  to  provide  an  account  of  the  subject's  be- 
havior and  of  the  circumstances  accompanying  it.  We 
have  shown  that  at  least  so  far  as  methods  of  control 
are  concerned  there  is  but  slight  relationship  between 
responses  made  in  answer  to  questionnaires  and  the 
actual  records  of  behavior  made  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals, even  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
willingness  of  the  respondents  to  cooperate  in  the 
project  may  fairly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  intention 
to  give  an  honest  report.  Although  no  claim  for  com- 
plete accuracy  of  report  is  offered,  it  is  believed  that 
the  records  have  been  carefully  made.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  the  observations  upon  which  the  records 
are  based  would  compare  well  in  precision  with  those 
reported  in  similar  fields  where  the  facts  to  be  ob- 
served are  not  yet  completely  determined  or  defined 
and  the  behavior  patterns  are  changing  so  rapidly  that 
an  observer  can  receive  only  a  confused  and  kaleido- 
scopic impression  of  the  whole. 

244 
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The  conclusions  given  here  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  tentative  only.  If  the  data  are  taken  at  their 
face  value,  however,  the  following  trends  and  relation- 
ships are  suggested: 

1.  The  frequency  with  which  overt  manifestations 
of  anger  are  displayed  by  children  appears  to  reach 
a  maximum  during  the  second  year  of  life  and  to  fall 
off  rapidly  thereafter.  After  the  second  year  anger  is 
shown  more  frequently  and  in  a  more  violent  manner 
by  boys  than  by  girls.  However,  at  all  ages  individual 
differences  among  members  of  the  same  sex  greatly 
exceed  the  average  difference  between  the  sexes. 

2.  With  advancing  age  behavior  during  anger  be- 
comes more  overtly  directed  toward  a  given  end.  At 
the  same  time  the  primitive  bodily  responses  of  the 
infant  and  young  child  gradually  become  replaced  by 
substitute  reactions  of  a  somewhat  less  violent  and 
more  symbolic  character.  As  age  advances,  the  propor- 
tion of  outbursts  in  which  the  behavior  consists  only 
or  chiefly  of  simple  displays  of  undirected  energy  de- 
creases, while  the  frequency  of  retaliative  behavior 
increases.  There  are  more  evidences  of  persisting 
generalized  reactions  toward  a  single  person  and  more 
attempts  to  retaliate  by  means  of  indirect  attacks  de- 
signed to  hurt  the  feelings  rather  than  to  injure  the 
body  of  the  offender.  The  percentage  of  observable 
after  reactions,  particularly  resentfulness  and  sulki- 
ness,  increases  steadily  with  advancing  age. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  anger  outbursts  shown  by 
children  undergoes  very  little  change  with  age  during 
the  first  eight  years.    Among  our  cases  duration  ap- 
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pears  to  be  more  closely  related  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  behavior  occurs  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled  than  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
that  constitutes  the  immediate  stimulus.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  assigning  a  quantitative 
value  to  the  stimulus  by  any  methods  at  present  avail- 
able, this  statement  must  be  interpreted  with  much 
caution.  Of  the  1,878  outbursts  reported  for  our  sub- 
jects, fewer  than  a  third  persisted  for  as  long  as  five 
minutes. 

4.  A  decided  relationship  between  the  health  of  the 
child  and  the  frequency  with  which  anger  is  displayed 
is  shown  by  our  data.  Any  temporary  condition  of 
imperfect  health,  such  as  a  slight  cold,  tends  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  outbursts  over  that  reported  on  days  I 
when  health  is  said  to  be  normal.  Outbursts  are  also 
more  frequent  when  the  child  is  constipated  than  when 
his  bowels  are  in  a  normal  condition.  Among  children 
in  process  of  training  for  nocturnal  bladder  control 
outbursts  are  almost  twice  as  frequent  on  days  follow- 
ing nights  when  the  bed  was  wet  as  on  days  following 
dry  nights. 

5.  Children  who  have  suffered  one  or  more  previous 
illnesses  of  at  least  moderate  severity  display  anger 
more  frequently  than  others  of  their  age  and  sex  whose 
previous  health  has  been  uniformly  good.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  Stratton's  findings  for  college  stu- 
dents. According  to  Stratton  the  relationship  between 
anger  and  the  incidence  of  previous  diseases  is  strong- 
est when  the  illness  occurred  before  the  age  of  six. 
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Our  data  show  that  during  periods  of  illness  children 
are  much  more  likely  to  get  their  own  way  by  means 
of  an  outburst  of  anger  than  when  health  is  said  to 
be  normal.  This  may  provide  at  least  a  partial  ex- 
planation for  the  relationship. 

6.  A  positive  relationship  exists  between  the  number 
of  adults  in  the  household  and  the  frequency  with 
which  anger  is  shown  by  children. 

7.  There  is  marked  diurnal  variation  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  anger  is  shown.  The  peaks  in  the 
curve  tend  to  occur  shortly  before  the  meal  hours. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  Gates's  findings  for  college 
students. 

8.  The  methods  of  control  used  by  parents  vary 
somewhat  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child.  As  age 
advances,  the  use  of  physical  force,  coaxing,  diversion 
of  attention,  and  ignoring  the  outburst  diminishes, 
while  the  use  of  scolding,  threatening,  and  isolation 
increases.  Among  our  cases  bribery,  spanking,  threat- 
ening, and  isolation  are  more  often  reported  for  boys 
than  for  girls,  while  ignoring  the  outburst  is  more 
often  reported  for  girls  than  for  boys.  The  use  of 
reasoning  shows  very  little  change  with  age. 

9.  The  number  of  shifts  from  one  attempted 
method  to  another  varies  directly  with  the  duration 
of  the  outburst  and  with  the  violence  of  the  child's 
behavior. 

10.  As  age  advances,  the  issue  is  less  frequently 
yielded  in  toto,  while  the  frequency  of  compromise 
solutions  increases  with  age. 
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11.  "Giving  the  child  his  own  way"  is  reported 
much  more  frequently  for  children  who  have  many 
outbursts  than  for  those  who  have  few. 

12.  Although  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  con- 
trol used  by  parents  of  children  who  have  many  out- 
bursts with  those  most  often  reported  by  the  parents  of 
children  who  have  few  suggests  that  certain  methods 
are  in  general  to  be  preferred  to  others,  an  examination 
of  the  records  as  a  whole  makes  it  appear  fairly  cer- 
tain that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  manner  with 
which  any  given  method  is  used  and  that  these  varia- 
tions within  a  so-called  single  method  frequently  ex- 
ceed in  quality  and  effectiveness  the  difference  between 
methods  bearing  different  labels.  Some  objective  evi- 
dence for  this  conclusion  is  provided  in  the  fact  that, 
whatever  the  method  of  control  reported,  children  who 
have  frequent  outbursts  of  anger  show  a  higher  per- 
centage of  occasions  when  resentful  or  sullen  behavior 
is  apparent  after  the  overt  outburst  ceases.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  methods,  whatever  they  may  be,  have 
been  used  more  effectively  by  certain  parents  than  by 
others. 

13.  A  subjective  judgment  of  the  total  home  situa- 
tion secured  by  a  consecutive  reading  of  all  records 
for  each  child  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  control 
of  anger  in  children  is  best  achieved  when  the  child's 
behavior  is  viewed  with  serenity  and  tolerance,  when 
the  standards  set  are  within  the  child's  ability  to 
achieve,  and  when  these  standards  are  adhered  to 
with  sufficient  consistency  to  permit  the  child  to  learn 
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through  uniformity  of  experience,  without  such  me- 
chanical adherence  to  routine  that  the  child's  emotional 
or  physical  well-being  is  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  an  inflexible  schedule.  However,  when  departures 
from  the  established  schedule  are  made,  they  should 
be  determined  by  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  not  simply  by  the  convenience  or  mood  of  the 
adult  in  charge.  Self-control  in  the  parents  is,  after 
all,  likely  to  be  the  best  guarantee  of  self-control  in 
the  child. 
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Desired  activity  not  permitted, 

150 
Diarrhetic  condition,  96  ff. 
Diefendorf,  A.R.,  1 
Diffused  discharge,  28 
Digestive  disturbances,  95 
Direct  action  of  nervous  system, 

principle  of,  27 
Discomfort,    physical,    162  ff., 

164,   172 


Disagreements  with  playmates, 
158,  161,  171,  172 

Disapproval,  182 

Discipline,  184;  consistency  of, 
220,  222  ff.,  241 

Diurnal  variation,  106  ff.,  247 

Diversion  of  attention,  175,  182, 
184,  193,  206,  210,  216,  217, 
229,  232 

Domination,  240 

Dressing,  113  ff.,  122,  123,  138, 
141,  171 

Duchenne,  G.  B.,  24 

Dunlap,  K.,  25 

Duration,  see  After  effects,  Out- 
bursts 

Eating,  see  Mealtime 
Education   of   recorders,    12  ff.; 

of  parents,  see  Father,  Mother 
Eliminative  habits,  114 
Emotion,  theories  of,  23,  44,  45, 

47 
Emotions,   appeal  to,   174,   180, 

196,  197,  206,  210;  expression 

by,   1,  23  ff. 
Enemas,  163,  164 
Energy,  overt  direction  of,  53; 

undirected,  7,  52,  53,  62 
Engel,  J.  J.,  22 
Evacuation,  115 
Evolutionary  theory,  23 

Facial  expression,  46 

Failure,  153 

Family  group,  size  and  composi- 
tion of,  102  ff. 

Father,  education  of,  13  ff.;  oc- 
cupation of,  14  ff. 
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Fatigue,  110 
Fear,  131,  162  ff.,  165 
Fernberger,  S.  W .,  40 
First-born  children,  105 
Food,    objections   to,    138,    141, 
142;  between  meals,  162,  164 
Foster,  J.  C,  2,  70,  85,  142 
Frequency,  see  Outbursts 
Fretfulness,  208 
Frightening,  174,  179 
Frowning,  61 

Gates,  G.S.,  2,  35,  73,  76,  81, 

82 
Genetic  theory,  44 
Giving  child  own  way,  217 
Goodenough,  F.  L.,  2,  85 
Grabbing,  62 
Granting   child's    demand,    183, 

188,  189,  206,  210,  217 
Gratiolet,  P.,  23 

Hair  combing,  123,  138 

Hall,  G.  S.,  2,  30 

Hampering  infant's  movements, 
34 

Hatt,  E.,  88 

Health,  11,  93  ff.,  110,213,214, 
246 

Holding  breath,  60 

Home,  special  occurrences  in, 
100 

Home  atmosphere,  237 

Hour  of  day,  frequency  of  out- 
bursts in  relation  to,  106  ff. 

Humor,  174,  180,  191,  192,  206, 
210,  218 

Ibrahim,  J.,  60 


Ignoring  attitude,  174,  182,  184, 
195,  196,  206,  210,  216,  217, 
218 

Illnesses,  98,  110 

Immediate  causes  of  anger,  9, 
124  ff. 

Inability  to  make  desires  under- 
stood, 156,  159 

Infants,  responses  of,  34,  42 

Intelligence  quotients,  20 

Involuntary  movements,  32 

Irascibility,  conditions  making 
for  increased,  84  ff. 

Isolation,  174,  181,  184,  196, 
198,  199,  206,  210,  216,  217, 
218 

Issue,  unsettled  or  yielded,  175 

James,  W .,  23 
Jardan,  E.,  40 
Jumping  up  and  down,  60 

Kicking,  59 

Landis,  C,  1,  41,  58 
Lange,  C.  G.,  23 
Langfeld,  H.  S.,  38,  39 
Lavater,  J.  C.,  22 
Leadership,   158 
Learned  varieties,  130 
Levy,  D.,  1,  2,  60 
Love,  127 

McGinnis,  E.,  132,  221 
Making  faces,  32 
Making  the  body  limp,  61 
Malapert,  P.,  33 
Mantegazza,  P.,  24,  25 
Mealtime,    107,    108,    110,    122, 
138,  139,  141,  171 
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Medicine,  163,  165 

Method  finally  adopted,  134 

Methods  of  control,  9,  174  ff., 
247;  preventive,  231  ff. 

Minor  accidents,  95 

Moore,  H.  T.,  1 

Moore,  K.  C,  2 

Morrison,  B.  M.,  1 

Mother,  education  of,  13  ff. ;  oc- 
cupation of,  15;  age  of,  105; 
impatience  of,  166,   169 

Motion  pictures,  42  ff. 

Motor  resistance,  55 

Music,  121,  122 

Nagging,  238,  243 
Negativism,  2 

Nervous  discharge,  law  of,  27 
Noises,  32 

Objections  to  clothing,  166,  168 

Observers,  ability  to  differen- 
tiate, 37 

Occupations  of  parents,  see 
Father,  Mother 

Outbursts,  frequency  of,  70  ff., 
84  ff.,  103  ff.,  185  ff.,  203  ff., 
245;  duration  of,  75  ff.,  177, 
245;  outcome  of,  175,  185, 
186,  203  ff.,  213  ff. 

Parent-child  relationships, 
219  ff. 

Parent  education  department,  5 

Parents,  cooperation  of,  4;  guid- 
ance of,  215;  attitudes  of, 
219.  See  also  Father,  Mother. 

Par  ten,  M.,  158 

Personal  bias,  16 


Photographs,    judgment    of,    38 

ff. ;    of   emotional   expression, 

41  ff. 
Physical  condition,  91  ff. 
Physical  forces,    181,    184,  200, 

216 
Physical  habits,   138,   172,   173; 

regularity  of,  234 
Piderit,  40 
Pieron,  H.,  1 
Pinching,  62 
Play,  solitary,  122,  123 
Playmates,  122,  123,  158,  161 
Pouting,  61 
Praise,  174,  179,  191,  192,  206, 

210 
Primary  emotional  systems,  127 
Primitive  varieties  of  anger,  128 
Procedure  in  investigation,  5  ff. 
Pulling,  61,  62 
Punishment,  149,  150 
Pushing,  62 
Putting  away  toys,  121 
Putting   in    a    chair,    174,    181, 

196,   199,  206,  210,  218 
Putting  to  bed,   174,   181,   196, 

199,  206,  210 

Reaching,  62 

Reactions  directed  against  self, 

68 
Reasoning,   174,    178,   194,   195, 

206,  210,  217,  218 
Record  sheet,  8  ff. ;  instructions 

for  keeping,  6  ff. 
Recorder,   education   of,    12  ff.; 

qualifications  of,  12  ff. 
Refusal  of  permission,   147;  of 

protection,    152 
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Refusal  of  child  to  budge,  61 ; 
to  swallow,  61 ;  to  do  a  task, 
153;  to  put  away  toys,  154 

Reliability  of  descriptions,  49  ff. 

Removal  of  source  of  trouble, 
175,  183,  188,  189,  206,  210, 
217 

Resentment,  149,  150,  207,  208, 
218,  228,  242,  248 

Resistance,  10,  51;  verbal,  55 

Respiration,  changes  in,  32 

Restless  nights,  89,  110 

Restricted   discharge,   29 

Restriction  of  bodily  movements, 
135  ft,  171,  172 

Restriction  of  inquiry,  4 

Retaliation,   10,  67 

Retaliative  behavior,  51,  56,  57 

Reynolds,  M.  M.,  2 

Ribot,  T.,  25,  27 

Richardson,  R.  F.,  2,  34,  37,  66, 
67,  68,  73,  76,  82 

Ridicule,  174,  180,  196,  197,  206, 
210 

Ruckmick,  C.  A.,  39 

Rudolph,  38 

Running,  for  help,  61 ;  at  the  of- 
fender, 62;  away,  62 

Schedule,   daily,  234;  inflexible, 

249 
Scolding,    174,    178,    184,    200, 

201,  206,  210,  216,  217,  218 
Screaming,  63 
Secretions,  32 

Self-help,  152  ff.,  171,   172,  173 
Self-esteem,  174,   180,  191,  192, 

206,  210,  218 
Seneca,  L.  A.M.,  21,46 
Sentiments,  69,  130 


Serviceable   associated  habits, 

principle  of,  26,  29 
Sex     differences,     53  ff.,     70  ff., 

122,    135  ff.,    143  ff.,    147  ff., 

154  ff.,  157  ff.,  162  ff.,  176  ff., 

185 
Shand,  A.,  48,  69,  126,  127,  128, 

129,  131,  132,  133 
Sharing  activities  or  possessions, 

157  159 
Sherman,  M.,  1,  41,  42,  44,  45 
Sherrington,  C.  S.,  1 
Shopping,   101 
Siddons,  H.,  22 
Sisters,  105,  110 
Slapping,    174,    180,    184,    200, 

201,  202,  206,  210,  216,  217 
Sleep,  85  ff.,   110 
Sobbing,  208 
Social   approval  or  disapproval, 

175,  182,  196,  197,  206,  210 
Social  relationships,  156  ff.,  171, 

172,  173,  239 
Solitary  play,   123 
Soothing,    174,    180,    189,    190, 

206,  210,  217,  218 
Sources    of    confusion   in    inter- 
pretation, 46,  47 
Spanking,    174,    180,    184,    200, 

201,  202,  206,  210,  216,  217 
Specific  actions,  32 
Spencer,  H.,  23,  27,  28,  29 
Stamping,   59 
Stiffening  the  body,  61 
Stimulus,  effect  of  knowing,  43 
Stories,   121,   122 
Stratton,   G.M.,   1,   2,   92,   99, 

213 
Striking,  60 
Struggling,  61 
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Subjects  used  in  study,   17  ff. 
Substitute  activity,  provision  of, 

183,  193,  206,  210,  217 
Substitute  reactions,  245 
Sulkiness,  208,  218 
Sully,  J.,  2 
Sunday  school,   101 
Suppositories,  163 

Tasks,  121,  154 

Temper  tantrums,  2 

Terror,  50 

Theories  of  emotion,  see  Emo- 
tion 

Thorn,  D.A.,  2 

Thorndike,E.L.,  204 

Threatening,  65,  174,  178,  184, 
200,  201,  202,  206,  210,  216, 
217 

Throwing  objects,  62 

Throwing  self  on  floor,  60 

Time  range,  78 

Titchener,  E.  B.,  40 

Toilet  habits,  115,  122,  138, 
139,  141,  235-236 

Toilet  routine,  daily,  143 


Tolman,  E.  C,  48 
Training    for    self-control,    187 
Tulchin,  S.,  2 

Turning  away  body,  61 ;  head, 
61 

Undressing,    113  ff.,    122,    123, 

138,  141,  171 
Unwanted  help,  153 

Vasomotor    disturbances,    31  ff., 

46 
Verbal  refusal,  65 

Waiting     for     some     expected 

event,   122,   166,  169 
Waking  hours  recorded,  18 
Wallon,  H.t  2 
Washburn,  M.  F.,  1,  2 
Washing   face   and   hands,    114, 

122,  138,  141 
Watson,  J.B.,  1,  33,  34,  42,  43, 

44,  136,  137 
Woodworth,  R.  S.,  48 
Wundt,  W.,  23 

Yielding  minor  issues,  225 
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